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IRAQ 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:32 a.m. in room SH- 
216, Hart Senate Office Building, Senator John Warner ^ (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Kennedy, Byrd, 
Lieberman, Reed, Akaka, Bill Nelson, E. Benjamin Nelson, Pryor, 
Webb, McCaskill, McCain, Warner, Inhofe, Sessions, Collins, En- 
sign, Chambliss, Graham, Cornyn, Thune, and Martinez. 

Committee staff members present: Richard D. DeBobes, staff di- 
rector; and Leah C. Brewer, nominations and hearings clerk. 

Majority staff members present: Jonathan D. Clark, counsel; 
Daniel J. Cox, Jr., professional staff member; Gabriella Eisen, pro- 
fessional staff member; Evelyn N. Farkas, professional staff mem- 
ber; Richard W. Fieldhouse, professional staff member; Creighton 
Greene, professional staff member; William G.P. Monahan, counsel; 
Michael J. Noblet, research assistant; Arun A. Seraphin, profes- 
sional staff member; and William K. Sutey, professional staff mem- 
ber. 

Minority staff members present: Michael V. Kostiw, Republican 
staff director; Pablo Carrillo, professional staff member; Ambrose 
R. Hock, professional staff member; Gregory T. Kiley, professional 
staff member; Derek J. Maurer, minority counsel; Elaine A. 
McCusker, professional staff member; David M. Morriss, minority 
counsel; Lucian L. Niemeyer, professional staff member; Chris- 
topher J. Paul, professional staff member; Lynn F. Rusten, profes- 
sional staff member; Sean G. Stackley, professional staff member; 
Kristine L. Svinicki, professional staff member; Diana G. Tabler, 
professional staff member; and Richard F. Walsh, minority counsel. 

Staff assistants present: David G. Collins, Micah H. Harris, and 
Benjamin L. Rubin. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Mieke Y. Eoyang and 
Sharon L. Waxman, assistants to Senator Kennedy; Frederick M. 
Downey, Assisant to Senator Lieberman; Elizabeth IGng, assistant 
to Senator Reed; Richard Kessler, assistant to Senator Akaka; Jeff 
Benson and Caroline Tess, assistants to Senator Bill Nelson; Eric 


^Note to Readers: The 110th Congress convened on January 4, 2007. Committee member- 
ships, however, were not made official by the Senate until the afternoon of January 12, 2007. 
This hearing convened at 9:32 a.m. on January 12, 2007. As you will read. Chairman Warner 
gaveled the hearing open and then passed the gavel to his successor, Senator Carl Levin, effect- 
ing for purposes of this transcript a change in the chairmanship of the committee. 
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Pierce, assistant to Senator Ben Nelson; Gordon Peterson, assistant 
to Senator Webb; Nichole M. Distefano, assistant to Senator 
McCaskill; Richard H. Fontaine, Jr. and Paul C. Hutton IV, assist- 
ants to Senator McCain; Arch Galloway II, assistant to Senator 
Sessions; Mark Winter, assistant to Senator Collins; Clyde A. Tay- 
lor rV, assistant to Senator Chambliss; Matthew R. Rimkunas, as- 
sistant to Senator Graham; Russell J. Thomasson, assistant to Sen- 
ator Cornyn; and Stuart C. Mallory, assistant to Senator Thune. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. As a consequence of 
the recent election and as a consequence of the Republican caucus, 
I stepped down as chairman. The Senate has as yet not reorga- 
nized, so the designated chairman. Senator Levin, desires that we 
adhere to the strict rules, and at this time I pass the gavel to my 
good friend Senator McCain for such purposes as he may wish to 
make of it. 

Senator McCain [presiding]. This may be one of the shortest pas- 
sages in history. [Laughter.] 

Senator Levin. I think we will stop it right there, as a matter 
of fact. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. Thank you. 

Senator McCain. Congratulations, Senator Levin. I look forward 
to working in the same strong bipartisan fashion which has charac- 
terized our membership on this committee for many years. We 
thank Senator Warner for the great job that he did as chairman 
of this committee. We congratulate you and look forward to work- 
ing with you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator Warner. I join in those remarks. 

Chairman Levin. The feelings are very, very mutual indeed, and 
Senator Warner has set a style here that I intend to emulate in 
terms of bipartisanship. It has been a tradition of this committee 
and that will continue, I know, and I know that it is your intention 
that it continue as well. Senator McCain. 

Apparently, we are going to have two votes coming up in about 
20 or 25 minutes and we will see how that will be handled when 
we get to that point. But let me first welcome Secretary Gates and 
General Pace to the committee this morning. This is Secretary 
Gates’ first appearance before this committee as Secretary of De- 
fense. We anticipate and look forward to more, Mr. Secretary, and 
I hope you do too. We congratulate you on your confirmation, of 
course. We hope both of you will convey to our troops and to their 
families the gratitude of this committee for their dedication, their 
sacrifices, and their service to our country. 

I also want to say a special welcome to the new members of the 
committee: Senator Pryor, who is returning for his second tour of 
duty; and Senator Webb, Senator McCaskill, and Senator Martinez. 

All of us share the common goal of trying to maximize the 
chances of success in Iraq. The reason that I oppose increasing the 
number of U.S. troops in Iraq as the President outlined this week 
is because I do not believe that it will help us achieve success in 
Iraq. In fact, I believe that the policy will help prolong the violence 
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in Iraq and make it harder to achieve this goal while increasing 
the loss of American lives and treasure. 

Increasing the number of U.S. forces in Iraq is a flawed strategy 
because it is based on the false premise that there is a military so- 
lution to the violence and instability in Iraq when what is needed 
is a political solution among the Iraqi leaders and factions. Iraq’s 
own Prime Minister Maliki acknowledged recently that, “The crisis 
is political and the ones who can stop the cycle of aggravation and 
bloodletting of innocents are the politicians.” 

Our sending more troops to Iraq suggests that the future of Iraq 
is in our hands when, in reality, it is in the hands of the Iraqis 
themselves. On Wednesday evening the President said that he had 
made clear to Iraq’s leaders that America’s commitment is not 
open-ended. I welcome those words, but the reality behind the 
President’s new rhetoric is that the open-ended commitment con- 
tinues. More American military men and women would be sent into 
the chaos of Iraq’s sectarian violence without condition, without 
limitation. 

President Bush indicated that the Iraqi government needs 
“breathing space” to make political progress. I believe the opposite 
is true. The Iraqi leaders do not need breathing space; they must 
feel real pressure to reach a political settlement. Increasing our 
military presence in Iraq takes pressure off. 

The Iraq Study Group (ISG) put it this way last month: “An 
open-ended commitment of American forces would not provide the 
Iraqi government the incentive it needs to take the political actions 
that give Iraq the best chance of quelling sectarian violence.” 

President Bush also said the Iraqis have set benchmarks for 
themselves. But look at the track record of the Iraqi government 
in meeting some of its past benchmarks and promises. Iraqi Presi- 
dent Talabani said in August 2006 the Iraqi forces would, “take 
over security at all Iraqi provinces by the end of 2006.” That pledge 
has not been kept. 

The Prime Minister said last June that he would disband the mi- 
litias and illegal armed groups as part of his national reconciliation 
plan, and in October he set the timetable for disbanding the mili- 
tias at the end of 2006. That commitment has not been kept. 

The Iraqi Constitutional Review Commission was to present its 
recommendations for changes in the constitution to the Council of 
Representatives within 4 months of the formation of the govern- 
ment last May. The commission has yet to formulate any rec- 
ommendations. 

Prime Minister Maliki put forward a series of reconciliation mile- 
stones to be completed by the end of 2006 or early 2007, including 
approval of the provincial election law, the petroleum law, a new 
de-Baathification law, and the militia law. None of those laws have 
been enacted as committed. 

The Iraqi Army pledged six battalions in support of American 
and coalition efforts during Operation Forward Together last sum- 
mer. In fact, the Iraqis provided only two battalions. That is not 
a track record that inspires confidence in Iraqi pledges and com- 
mitments. 

The President said that “America will hold the Iraqi government 
to the benchmarks that it has announced.” But how did the Presi- 
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dent say we are going to do that? What will the consequences he 
if the Iraqis fail to meet these benchmarks, particularly since some 
of them have been established and missed in the past? 

The President said, “If the Iraqi government does not follow 
through on its promises it will lose the support of the American 
people.” That is an empty threat given the fact that the Iraqi gov- 
ernment has already lost the support of the American people and 
it has not affected their behavior. 

The President’s most recent plan, like the previous one, includes 
no mechanism to hold the Iraqis to their commitments. Deepening 
our involvement in Iraq would be a mistake, but deepening our in- 
volvement in Iraq on the assumption that the Iraqis will meet fu- 
ture benchmarks and commitments, given their track record, would 
be a compounding of that mistake. 

We must also be mindful of what the President’s increase in U.S. 
forces would mean to our already overstretched Armed Forces. 
Sending more troops to Iraq will have a negative effect on our sol- 
diers, their families, and on the ability of this Nation to respond 
to other contingencies that may arise. The combat brigades now in 
Iraq will be extended beyond their normal tours by as much as 4 
months, as has happened at least twice before. 

Additional combat brigades would need to be deployed, brigades 
which will be short of personnel and equipment because the state 
of readiness of Army and Marine Corps units that are not currently 
deployed to Iraq or Afghanistan is low. Many of these brigades 
have only been back from their last deployment less than 12 
months. Many of the soldiers in those brigades will have had much 
less than 12 months with their families because they have to train 
up for their next deployment. That violates current policy and good 
practice and will harm morale and retention down the road. 

Just 2 months ago. General Abizaid testified before this com- 
mittee against increasing the number of U.S. troops in Iraq. He 
said: “I met with every divisional commander. General Casey, and 
the corps commander General Dempsey. We all talked together, 
and I said, ‘in your professional opinion, if we were to bring in 
more American troops now, does it add considerably to our ability 
to achieve success in Iraq?’ They all said no. The reason is because 
we want the Iraqis to do more. It is easy for the Iraqis to rely upon 
us to do the work. I believe that more American forces prevent the 
Iraqis from doing more, from taking more responsibility for their 
own future.” 

General Casey made that same point on January 2 when he said, 
“The longer that U.S. forces continue to bear the burden of Iraq’s 
security, it lengthens the time that the government of Iraq has to 
make the hard decisions about reconciliation and dealing with the 
militias. The other thing is that they can continue to blame us for 
all of Iraq’s problems, which are at base their problems.” That was 
General Casey. 

For America to supply more troops while the Iraqi leaders simply 
supply more promises is not a recipe for success in Iraq. Telling the 
Iraqis that we will increase our troops to give them yet more 
breathing space will only postpone the day when Iraqis take their 
future into their own hands and decide whether they want to con- 
tinue to fight a civil war or to make peace among themselves. 
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Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join you in wel- 
coming our witnesses here today, and I am very pleased to serve 
again with the returning members of our committee, and I again 
would like to welcome all the new members to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a hard thing to change course in the middle 
of a war. I commend the President for recognizing the mistakes of 
the past and for outlining new steps on the military, economic, and 
political fronts. I believe that together these moves will give the 
Iraqis and America the best chance of success. 

We should make no mistake. Potentially catastrophic con- 
sequences of failure demand that we do all we can to prevail in 
Iraq. A substantial and sustained increase in U.S. forces in Bagh- 
dad and the Anbar Province are necessary to bring down the toxic 
levels of violence there. 

There is much agreement that the dire situation in Iraq demands 
a political solution. That is true. But we must also realize what it 
will take to enable any political solution. It is simply impossible for 
meaningful political and economic activity to take place in an envi- 
ronment riddled with violence, as Baghdad is today. Security is a 
precondition for political and economic progress. Until the govern- 
ment and its coalition allies can protect the population, the Iraqi 
people will increasingly turn to extragovernmental forces, espe- 
cially Sunni and Shia militias, for protection. 

Only when the government has a monopoly on the legitimate use 
of force will its authority have meaning, and only when its author- 
ity has meaning can political activity have the results we seek. 

The presence of additional coalition forces would allow the Iraqi 
government to do what it cannot accomplish today on its own — im- 
pose its rule throughout the country. They can do this by engaging 
in traditional counterinsurgency activities aimed at protecting the 
population and breaking the cycle of violence. In bringing greater 
security to Iraq and chiefly to Baghdad, our forces would give the 
government a fighting chance to pursue reconciliation. 

As I have said before, a small, short surge would be the worst 
of all worlds. We need troops in the numbers required to do the job 
in place for as long as it takes to complete their mission. We must 
ensure that we are committing sufficient numbers of additional 
troops, and I look forward to our witnesses’ testimony on this score. 
It would be far better to have too many reinforcements in Iraq than 
to suffer, once again, the tragic results of insufficient force levels. 

The other elements of the President’s strategy are also critical. 
The Iraqi government must meet new benchmarks, including a rec- 
onciliation process for insurgents and Baathists, more equitable 
distribution of government resources, sharing oil revenue with the 
entire Iraqi population, and holding provincial elections that will 
bring Sunnis into the government. 

Also, Iraq’s neighbors need to play a more constructive role. For 
example, I would like to see the Saudis fund a major jobs creation 
program in Iraq. Gulf States must not fiddle while Baghdad burns. 

I know that some of my colleagues disagree with the troop in- 
crease in Iraq and I have heard the calls for a withdrawal to begin 
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in 4 to 6 months. Those who advocate such a policy have a right, 
even an obligation, to join in the dehate on this issue. I believe 
these individuals also have a responsibility to tell us what they be- 
lieve are the consequences of withdrawal in Iraq. Do they not fear 
Iranian, Saudi, and Turkish involvement in Iraq, a wider regional 
war, a haven for terrorists, a humanitarian catastrophe? Do they 
truly believe that we can walk away from Iraq? 

We were able to walk away from Vietnam. If we walk away from 
Iraq, we will be back, possibly in the context of a wider war in the 
world’s most volatile region. I believe that those who disagree with 
this new policy should indicate what they would propose to do if 
we withdraw and Iraq descends into chaos. 

We made many, many mistakes since 2003 and these will not be 
easily reversed. Even greater than the cost thus far and in the fu- 
ture, however, are the catastrophic consequences that would ensue 
from our failure in Iraq. By surging troops and bringing security 
to Baghdad and other areas, we can give the Iraqis and their part- 
ners the best possible chance to succeed. 

From everything I saw during my trip to Iraq last month, I be- 
lieve that success is still possible. I would not support this new 
strategy if I did not think it had a real chance of success. But let 
us realize there are no guarantees. By controlling the violence we 
can pave the way for a political settlement. Once the government 
wields greater authority, however, Iraqi leaders must take signifi- 
cant steps on their own and they must do it right away. 

Increasing U.S. troop levels will expose more brave Americans to 
danger and increase the number of American casualties. When 
Congress authorized this war we were committing America to a 
mission that entails the greatest sacrifice a country can make, one 
that falls disproportionately on those Americans who love their 
country so much that they volunteer to risk their lives to accom- 
plish that mission. 

When we authorized this war we accepted the responsibility to 
make sure they could prevail. Increasing deployments is a terrible 
sacrifice to impose on the best patriots among us. My travels and 
meeting with many servicemembers lead me to believe, however, 
that these Americans will once again do everything they can to win 
this war. 

I will conclude by commending the President’s announcement 
Wednesday night that he plans to increase the standing size of the 
Army and Marine Corps by some 92,000 soldiers and marines. 
Such a step is long overdue, particularly given our commitments in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. I believe that the increase in end strength 
is in the national security interests of our country. I hope it will 
receive the backing of all Senators. 

Chairman Levin, again, thank you. I look forward to the testi- 
mony of the witnesses today. 

Chairman Levin. I thank you. Senator McCain, very much. 

Let me note that Senators Bayh and Clinton are not here today 
because they are on a previously scheduled trip to Afghanistan and 
Iraq, but they want the witnesses to know that they intend to sub- 
mit questions for the record. 

Again, our thanks to you. Secretary Gates. You have taken on a 
huge responsibility and you have done it, I believe, with great 
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thoughtfulness and we appreciate the reaching out which you have 
done to so many of us during the few weeks that you have been 
there and have had so many other responsibilities. 

Secretary Gates. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT M. GATES, SECRETARY OF 

DEFENSE 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, 
and members of the committee. Let me say at the outset that it is 
a pleasure to appear before this committee for the first time as Sec- 
retary of Defense. The Senate Armed Services Committee has long 
been a steadfast friend and ally of the men and women in uniform 
and a source of steadfast support in meeting the Nation’s defense 
needs. I thank you for that and I look forward to working with you. 

Let me begin by quickly summarizing two announcements I 
made yesterday morning, one of which Senator McCain just re- 
ferred to. I have recommended to the President an increase in the 
two Services of 92,000 soldiers and marines over the next 5 years — 
65,000 soldiers and 27,000 marines. The emphasis will be on in- 
creasing combat capability. The increase will be accomplished in 
two ways. First, we will make permanent the temporary increase 
of 30,000 for the Army and 5,000 for the Marine Corps. We then 
propose to build up from that base in annual increments over 5 
years, 7,000 troops a year for the Army until they reach 547,000, 
and 5,000 a year for the Marine Corps until they reach 202,000. 

While it may take some time for these troops to become available 
for deployment, it is important for our men and women in uniform 
to know that additional manpower and resources are on the way. 

Second, for several months the Department has been assessing 
whether we have the right policies to govern how we manage and 
deploy members of the Reserves, the National Guard, and our Ac- 
tive units. Based on this assessment and the recommendations of 
our military leadership, I am prepared to make the following 
changes to Department policy. First, mobilization of ground Re- 
serve Forces will be managed on a unit basis instead of an indi- 
vidual basis. This change will allow us to achieve greater unit cohe- 
sion and predictability in how Reserve units train and deploy. 

Second, from this point forward members of Reserves will be in- 
voluntarily mobilized for a maximum of 1 year at any one time in 
contrast to the current practice of 16 to 24 months. 

Third, the planning objective for Guard and Reserve units will 
remain 1 year of being mobilized followed by 5 years demobilized. 
However, today’s global demands will require a number of selected 
Guard and Reserve units to be remobilized sooner than this stand- 
ard. Our intention is that such exceptions will be temporary. 

The goal for the Active Force rotation cycle remains 1 year de- 
ployed for every 2 years at home station. Today most Active units 
are receiving 1 year at home station before deploying again. We be- 
lieve that mobilizing select Guard and Reserve units before their 
5-year period is complete will allow us to move closer to relieving 
the stress on the total force. 

Fourth, I am directing the establishment of a new program to 
compensate individuals, in both the Active and Reserve compo- 
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nents, that are required to mobilize or deploy early or extend be- 
yond the established rotation policy goals. 

Fifth and finally, I am directing that all commands and units re- 
view how they administer the hardship waiver program to ensure 
that they are properly taking into account exceptional cir- 
cumstances facing military families of deployed servicemembers. 

It is important to note that these policy changes have been under 
discussion for some time within the Department of Defense (DOD) 
and would need to take place regardless of the President’s an- 
nouncement the other night. 

Just as an aside, but an important one, I am pleased to report 
to the committee that all Active branches of the military exceeded 
their recruiting goals for the month of December, with particularly 
strong showings by the Army and the Marine Corps. Our Nation 
is truly blessed that so many talented and patriotic young people 
have stepped forward to defend our Nation and that so many serv- 
icemen and women have chosen to continue to serve. 

With respect to the President’s initiative, he described a new way 
forward in Iraq on Wednesday night, a new approach to over- 
coming the steep challenges facing us in that country and that part 
of the world. I know many of you have concerns about the new 
strategy in Iraq and in particular are skeptical of the Iraqi govern- 
ment’s will and ability to act decisively against sectarian violence, 
and are skeptical as well about a commitment of additional troops. 

The President and his national security team have had the same 
concerns as we have debated and examined our options going for- 
ward. Yet our commanders on the ground and the President’s in- 
tended nominee as the new commander believe this is a sound 
plan, in no small part because General Casey and other senior mili- 
tary officers have worked closely with the Iraqi government in de- 
veloping it. 

Further, the President, Ambassador Khalilzad, and General 
Casey have had prolonged and extremely candid conversations, not 
just with Prime Minister Maliki, but with other senior leaders of 
the Iraqi government, and have come away persuaded that they fi- 
nally have the will to act against all instigators of violence in 
Baghdad. 

This is, I think, a pivot point — the pivot point — as the Iraqi gov- 
ernment insists on assuming the mantle of leadership in the effort 
to regain control of its own capital. I want you to Imow that the 
timetable for the introduction of additional U.S. forces will provide 
ample opportunity early on and before many of the additional U.S. 
troops arrive in Iraq to evaluate the progress of this endeavor and 
whether the Iraqis are fulfilling their commitments to us. 

Let me make two other quick points. First, this strategy entails 
a strengthening across all aspects of the war effort, military and 
nonmilitary, including the economic, governance, and political 
areas. Overcoming the challenges in Iraq cannot be achieved sim- 
ply by military means, no matter how large or sustained, without 
progress by the Iraqis in addressing the underlying issues dividing 
the country. 

Second, we must keep in mind the consequences of an American 
failure in Iraq. As I said in my confirmation hearing, developments 
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in Iraq over the next year or 2 will shape the future of the Middle 
East and impact global geopolitics for a long time to come. 

I would not have taken this position if I did not believe that the 
outcome in Iraq will have a profound and long-lived impact on our 
national interests. Mistakes certainly have been made by the 
United States in Iraq. But how ever we got to this moment, the 
stakes now are incalculable. Your senior professional military offi- 
cers in Iraq and in Washington believe in the efficacy of the strat- 
egy outlined by the President. They believe it is a sound plan that 
can work if the Iraqi government follows through on its commit- 
ments and if the nonmilitary aspects of the strategy are imple- 
mented and sustained. 

Our senior military officers have worked closely with the Iraqis 
to develop this plan. The impetus to add U.S. forces came initially 
from our commanders there. It would be a sublime, yet historic, 
irony if those who believed the views of the military professionals 
were neglected at the onset of the war were now to dismiss the 
views of the military as irrelevant or wrong. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Gates follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Robert M. Gates 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, members of the committee. Let me say at the 
outset that it is a pleasure to appear before this committee for the first time as Sec- 
retary of Defense. The Senate Armed Services Committee has long been a steadfast 
friend and ally of our men and women in uniform and a source of support in meet- 
ing our Nation’s defense needs. Thank you for that. I look forward to working with 
you. 

Let me begin by advising you of two announcements I made yesterday. 

First, the President announced Wednesday night that he would strengthen our 
military for the long war against terrorism by authorizing an increase in the overall 
strength of the Army and the Marine Corps. I am recommending to him a total in- 
crease in the two Services of 92,000 soldiers and marines over the next 5 years — 
66,000 soldiers and 27,000 marines. The emphasis will be on increasing combat ca- 
pability. 

This increase will be accomplished in two ways. First, we will propose to make 
permanent the temporary increase of 30,000 for the Army and 5,000 for the Marine 
Corps. Then we propose to build up from that base in annual increments of 7,000 
troops for the Army and 5,000 for the Marine Corps until the Army reaches a level 
of 547,000 and the Marine Corps reaches a level of 202,000. 

I am aware that the armed services committees have been leading the national 
debate over the proper size of the military. Accordingly, I hope that you will join 
in supporting this important initiative. 

While it may take some time for these new troops to become available for deploy- 
ment, it is important that our men and women in uniform know that additional 
manpower and resources are on the way. 

Second, for several months, the Department of Defense (DOD) has been assessing 
whether we have the right policies to govern how we manage and deploy members 
of the Reserves, the National Guard, and our Active component units. 

Based on this assessment and the recommendations of our military leadership, I 
am prepared to make the following changes to DOD policy. 

First, mobilization of ground Reserve Forces will be managed on a unit basis in- 
stead of an individual basis. This change will allow us to achieve greater unit cohe- 
sion and predictability in how Reserve units train and deploy 

Second, from this point forward, members of the Reserves will be involuntarily 
mobilized for a maximum of 1 year at any one time, in contrast to the current prac- 
tice of 16 to 24 months. 

Third, the planning objective for Guard and Reserve units will remain 1 year of 
being mobilized followed by 5 years demobilized. However, today’s global demands 
will require a number of selected Guard and Reserve units to be remobilized sooner 
than this standard. Our intention is that such exceptions be temporary. The goal 
for the Active Force rotation cycle remains 1 year deployed for every 2 years at 
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home station. Today, most Active units are receiving 1 year at home station before 
deploying again. Mobilizing select Guard and Reserve units before this 5-year period 
is complete will allow us to move closer to relieving the stress on the Total Force. 

Fourth, I am directing the establishment of a new program to compensate individ- 
uals in both the Active and Reserve components that are required to mobilize or de- 
ploy early or extend beyond the established rotation policy goals. 

Fifth, I am also directing that all commands and units review how they admin- 
ister the hardship waiver program to ensure they are properly taking into account 
exceptional circumstances facing military families of deployed servicemembers. 

It is important to note that these policy changes have been under discussion for 
some time within DOD and would have needed to take place irrespective of the 
President’s announcement on Iraq. 

I am also pleased to report that ah Active branches of the U.S. military exceeded 
their recruiting goals for the month of December, with particularly strong showings 
by the Army and Marine Corps. Our Nation is truly blessed that so many talented 
and patriotic young people have stepped forward to defend our Nation, and that so 
many service men and women have chosen to continue to serve. 

IRAQ STRATEGY 

On Wednesday night, the President described a new way forward in Iraq — a new 
approach to overcoming the steep challenges facing us in that country and in that 
part of the world. 

I know many of you have concerns about the new strategy in Iraq and, in par- 
ticular, are skeptical of the Iraqi government’s will and ability to act decisively 
against sectarian violence, and are skeptical as well about a commitment of addi- 
tional American troops. The President and his national security team have had the 
same concerns, as we have debated and examined our options in Iraq going forward. 
Yet, our commanders on the ground — and the President’s intended nominee as the 
new commander — believe this is a sound plan, in no small part because General 
Casey and other senior military officers have worked closely with the Iraqi govern- 
ment in developing it. Further, the President, Ambassador Khalilizad, and General 
Casey have had prolonged and extremely candid conversations not just with Prime 
Minister Maliki but with other senior leaders of the Iraqi government and have 
come away persuaded they have the will to act against all instigators of violence 
in Baghdad. 

This is, I think, the pivot point in Iraq as the Iraqi government insists on assum- 
ing the mantle of leadership in the effort to regain control of its own capital. While 
I doubt General Pace and I can change many minds here today, perhaps we can 
allay at least some of your concerns. Above ah, I want you to know that the time- 
table for the introduction of additional U.S. forces will provide ample opportunity 
early on — and before many of the additional U.S. troops arrive in Iraq — to evaluate 
the progress of this endeavor and whether the Iraqis are fulfilling their commit- 
ments to us. 

Let me make two additional points. First, this strategy entails a strengthening 
across all aspects of the war effort — military and non-military — including the eco- 
nomic, governance, and political areas. Overcoming the challenges in Iraq cannot be 
achieved simply by military means — no matter how large or sustained — without 
progress by the Iraqis in addressing the underlying issues dividing that country. 

Second, we must keep in mind the consequences of an American failure in Iraq. 
Multiple administrations of both political parties have concluded that what happens 
in southwest Asia, the Gulf region, and the Middle East more broadly is of vital in- 
terest to the security and prosperity of the American people. As I said in my con- 
firmation hearing, developments in Iraq over the next year or two will shape the 
future of the Middle East and impact global geopolitics for a long time to come. 

Whatever one’s views of the original decision to go to war and the decisions that 
brought us to this point, there is broad agreement that failure in Iraq would be a 
calamity for our Nation of lasting historical consequence. 

The violence in Iraq, if unchecked, could spread outside its borders and draw 
other states into a regional conflagration. In addition, one would see: 

• An emboldened and strengthened Iran; 

• A safehaven and base of operations for jihadist networks in the heart of 
the Middle East; 

• A humiliating defeat in the overall campaign against violent extremism 
worldwide; and 

• An undermining of the credibility of the United States. 

The actors in this region — both friends and adversaries — are watching closely 
what we do in Iraq and will draw conclusions about our resolve and the reliability 
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of our commitments. Should we withdraw prematurely, we could well leave chaos 
and the disintegration of Iraq behind us. Further, governments in the region prob- 
ably are already asking themselves: If the Americans withdraw in defeat from Iraq, 
just how much farther, and from where else, might we withdraw? 

I would not have taken this position if I did not believe that the outcome in Iraq 
will have a profound and long-lived impact on our national interest. 

Significant mistakes have been made by the U.S. in Iraq, just like in virtually 
every war in human history. That is the nature of war. But, however we got to this 
moment, the stakes now are incalculable. 

Your senior professional military officers in Iraq and in Washington believe in the 
efficacy of the strategy outlined by the President Wednesday night. They believe it 
is a sound plan that can work if the Iraqi government follows through on its com- 
mitments and if the non-military aspects of the strategy are implemented and sus- 
tained. 

Our senior military officers have worked closely with the Iraqis to develop this 
plan. The impetus to add U.S. forces came initially from our commanders there. It 
would be a sublime, yet historic, irony if those who believe the views of the military 
professionals were neglected at the onset of the war were now to dismiss the views 
of the military as irrelevant or wrong. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Secretary Gates. 

General Pace. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. PETER PACE, USMC, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 

CHIEFS OF STAFF 

General Pace. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain 

Chairman Levin. Let me interrupt you and forgive me for doing 
this. The vote is now into the second half and I think after you 
have concluded. General Pace, what we will have to do is adjourn 
because there are two votes. So we will recess for perhaps 10 or 
15 minutes, enough time at least for some of us to get back to 
begin our round of questions. We will do that immediately after 
you are finished. General Pace. 

General Pace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, I would like to thank you. Senator McCain, and all the mem- 
bers of the committee, as the Secretary has done, for your very 
strong bipartisan, sustained support of the military. We appreciate 
all that you do for us. 

Also, I would like to thank all the members of the committee who 
go on fact-finding trips, visit the troops, and especially those of you, 
most of you, who have had a chance to visit the troops in the hos- 
pitals. That makes a difference and the word gets out to the troops 
that you are visiting them and that you are visiting them not only 
where they are serving, but also when they are injured. 

I would like to take a minute to thank the troops publicly for 
what they do. It is an incredible honor for me to sit before you and 
represent them. They continue to perform magnificently and to do 
everything we have asked them to do. I would especially like to 
thank their families who are sacrificing for this Nation as well as 
anyone who has ever worn the uniform. The addition of troops and 
the extensions of troops all impact families and we deeply appre- 
ciate what they do on the home front to provide support to the se- 
curity of this Nation. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, for just a minute, outline the military 
plan that General Casey has worked out with his commanders 
side-by-side with the Iraqi commanders in support of Prime Min- 
ister Maliki’s initiative to change the political and economic envi- 
ronment in Iraq in a way that would allow for success militarily 
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as well. The plan calls for a senior Iraqi commander of Baghdad 
under whom there will be two Iraqi division commanders, one re- 
sponsible for east of the river and one responsible for west of the 
river. Below them will be nine districts, each commanded by an 
Iraqi brigade commander, and in those districts there will be the 
support of a U.S. battalion partnered with those Iraqi units. 

Inside each of those districts there will be three to four police 
stations that will be the hubs of activity for the Iraqi army, Iraqi 
police, and U.S. forces. So the Iraqis can be in the lead doing the 
patrolling, doing the door-to-door census work and being a pres- 
ence; those will be the hubs for the rapid reaction forces that will 
allow us to do this mission. 

General Casey and his Iraqi counterparts did a troop-to-task 
analysis, meaning what do we need to do and how many troops do 
we need to do it. In the process of doing that analysis, they needed 
more Iraqi and U.S. troops. General Casey and General Abizaid 
came forward and asked for additional troops for Baghdad. 

The Iraqis will also provide additional troops. They have pledged 
to have three Iraqi brigades move from elsewhere in the country 
into Baghdad. These brigades and their commanders have been se- 
lected in coordination between General Casey and his counterpart, 
as have been the two division commanders and the nine brigade 
commanders who are going to be stationed in Baghdad. This has 
been a collaborative effort, but one that has been supported by the 
prime minister. 

The significant difference in my opinion is the pledge of the Iraqi 
leadership to allow for their commanders to work throughout Bagh- 
dad without regard to sectarian areas to bring rule of law to all 
criminals, to work in mixed neighborhoods and Sunni neighbor- 
hoods and Shia neighborhoods to bring the peace that is required. 

Significantly, $10 billion of Iraqi money has been allocated, 
pledged, to reconstruction efforts. That is important and signifi- 
cant. There is also a pledge from both of our governments, both 
Iraq and the United States, to increase economic activity to provide 
jobs to get the young men off the street and productively employed. 

Out in al-Anbar Province, where we have had recent success, the 
Marine commanders have asked for reinforcements to reinforce 
that success. The Sunni sheiks in that area have taken on the al 
Qaeda mission themselves and in fact have encouraged their youth 
to join the local police. About 4,000 have been recruited so far and 
about 1,000 of those are currently in training in Jordan so they can 
come back to the Sunni neighborhoods and provide support. 

Our commanders have been asked for the equivalent of one bri- 
gade plus-up out in al-Anbar, two brigades of U.S. and three bri- 
gades of Iraqi in Baghdad. They are happy to have the additional 
forces that are put in the pipeline on the U.S. side that are on- 
wards to go, that can be turned off if not needed, but that can in 
fact arrive and reinforce success or be prepared to take action 
should the enemy do something that we have not already planned 
for. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. General. 

We are now going to recess for about 15 minutes. Sorry for this, 
but that is the way the Senate operates. 
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[Recess from 10:04 a.m. to 10:30 a.m.] 

Chairman Levin. The committee will come hack to order. 

We are going to have a first round of 7 minutes. Secretary Gates, 
again our apologies for the interruption, hut that is the last vote 
for today, so we will not have any more votes to interrupt us. 

Mr. Secretary, first let me ask you whether you agree with Prime 
Minister Maliki’s statement that “the ones who can stop the cycle 
of aggravation and bloodletting of innocents are the Iraqi politi- 
cians”? 

Secretary Gates. I think that it certainly is the Iraqis them- 
selves that have to stop the cycle of violence. I think it includes the 
politicians. It includes some of the religious leaders and some of the 
others. But certainly the political leaders have to be a part of that. 

Chairman Levin. The President said a few weeks ago that the 
United States “will be in Iraq so long as the Iraqi government asks 
us to be in Iraq.” Is that still our policy? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Is that not the kind of open-ended commitment 
which the Baker-Hamilton group said was a mistake because, in 
their words, “An open-ended commitment of American forces would 
not provide the Iraqi government the incentive it needs to take the 
political actions that give Iraq the best chance of quelling sectarian 
violence, and in the absence of such an incentive the Iraqi govern- 
ment might continue to delay taking those difficult actions”? Is not 
that kind of an open-ended statement exactly the wrong message 
to the Iraqis? 

Secretary Gates. Sir, what I think the President had in mind 
was that we would probably have to be in Iraq to provide help of 
one kind or another to the Iraqis for quite some time, and obviously 
we are interested in a longer-term strategic relationship with 
them — interested in talking to them about that. We do not want 
permanent bases in Iraq. 

I think that what the President was describing was, over time, 
a dramatically reduced American presence, but the fact that we 
would continue to be there and help them in some respects for as 
long as they wanted us. 

Chairman Levin. Now, the Iraqis have made both military and 
political commitments to us, is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. If those commitments are not kept, then what? 

Secretary Gates. I would say two things. First, Mr. Chairman, 
as I indicated in my statement, I think we are going to know fairly 
early in this process whether the Iraqis are, in fact, prepared to 
fulfill the commitments that they have made to us in terms of 
being able to go into all neighborhoods, lack of political interference 
in military operations, and things like that. 

So I think we will have a pretty good idea early on. 

Chairman Levin. Like when? 

Secretary Gates. I would think, on the military side, probably 
within a couple of months. 

Chairman Levin. Keep going. 

Secretary Gates. I am sorry. What was the second part of your 
question? 

Chairman Levin. If they do not keep their commitments? 
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Secretary Gates. I think if at that time we conclude that at a 
government level and on a broad level they have not fulfilled their 
commitments, then I think we have to reevaluate our strategy. 

Chairman Levin. Just saying we are going to reevaluate our 
strategy is the definition of an open-ended commitment. Again, we 
reevaluate strategy all the time. Just to say if you folks do not live 
up to what you commit, well, then, we are going to reevaluate, that 
is not pressure on the Iraqis. That is the same thing which has 
been going on for years. 

Secretary Gates. The President did indicate to Prime Minister 
Maliki that his patience was not unlimited. I think that the 
premise of this entire strategy is, in fact, the Iraqis taking the lead 
and fulfilling these commitments. If they fail to do those things, 
then I think it is incumbent upon the administration and incum- 
bent upon me to recommend looking at whether this is the right 
strate^. 

Chairman Levin. That has been true, though, for years, has it 
not? 

Secretary Gates. I think that what is perhaps the newest part 
of this is that it really does put the onus on the Iraqis to come 
through. This is the Iraqis’ idea. The Iraqis seem to want to be in 
charge of this operation, to take the leadership. I think they recog- 
nize they are running out of time, not necessarily even in terms of 
the American political scene, but in terms of their own political 
scene and the deteriorating situation in their own capital. 

Chairman Levin. Have they set up a timetable or agreed to a 
timetable to meet those commitments? 

Secretary Gates. The commitments that they have made as part 
of this plan? They have made several commitments that they have 
already fulfilled. 

Chairman Levin. I am talking about the ones that they have not 
fulfilled. Is there a timetable to take on the militias, for instance? 

Secretary Gates. The military operation — and I will defer to 
General Pace — but their first additional brigade, as I understand 
it, is to move to Baghdad around the 1st of February, and our first 
brigade will get there about the middle of January. So my under- 
standing — and I will ask General Pace to comment — is that the op- 
eration itself will probably begin with some seriousness around the 
first week in February. 

Chairman Levin. In terms of saying to the militias that they are 
going to disarm those militias and they are going to take them on 
with robust rules of engagement, do we have a specific timetable 
for that? 

Secretary Gates. Not that I know of. But we will move imme- 
diately — the first targets will be the mixed neighborhoods — but it 
is clear that that includes neighborhoods that are majority Shia. So 
they will be moving on those. There will be no safe havens in this, 
but I think it is fair to say that they will start with the mixed 
neighborhoods first. 

Chairman Levin. Without a timetable? 

Secretary Gates. General? 

General Pace. Sir, the Secretary is right, there is no timetable. 

Chairman Levin. Ambassador Hialilzad said in August that Iraq 
faces an urgent crisis in securing Baghdad. That is August. He said 
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that to combat this complex problem Prime Minister Maliki’s gov- 
ernment has made securing Baghdad its top priority. “The Iraqi 
government’s Baghdad Security Plan has three principal compo- 
nents,” Ambassador Khalilzad said, “those components are: first, 
stabilize Baghdad zone by zone. Four Iraqi army battalions, two co- 
alition brigades, and five military police companies will be rede- 
ployed to Baghdad, resulting in more than 12,000 additional forces 
on the city streets.” Did that happen? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Then the Ambassador also said, “after joint co- 
alition and Iraqi military operations have secured a neighborhood 
or district, a structure of Iraqi security forces sufficient to maintain 
the peace is expected to be left in place.” Did that happen? 

Secretary Gates. I better defer to General Pace because I was 
not here then. 

General Pace. It did not, sir. 

Chairman Levin. It did not happen. 

In October Prime Minister Maliki said: “The initial date that we 
have set for disbanding the militias is the end of this year or the 
beginning of next year.” Did that happen? 

General Pace. No, sir, it did not. 

Chairman Levin. Maliki also said that a government committee 
was formed in October to give the militias a deadline to lay down 
their arms. Did that happen? 

General Pace. To my knowledge it did not, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I am afraid that we are in the same situation 
we were back then. We have promises and commitments without 
deadlines, promises that were not kept, to do the exact same thing 
that they say they will do now, but without consequences if they 
fail other than that we will reevaluate our strategy. 

It seems to me that is not a change of course. That is a repetition 
of the path that we are on, which is a path that promises are made 
about taking on militias, for instance — and by the way, money was 
promised before, too, to be allocated by the Iraqi government, 
which never came through. So we have promises, commitments 
made, but nothing is conditioned upon them on our part, and there 
are no consequences when they fail other than a general statement 
that then we will review our strategy. 

So it seems to me part of the real reaction that I think you and 
the President have seen is that there is a commitment of real 
troops getting in deeper militarily on our part, but on the part of 
the Iraqis there are just promises without consequences for failure 
to live up to those promises. 

My time is up and we will again have a 7-minute early bird rule 
here. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gates, how soon can we expect General Petraeus’ nom- 
ination to come before the committee? 

Secretary Gates. I signed the nominating papers this morning 
and they were being hand-carried over to the White House today. 
I will call and let them know of the committee’s interest in receiv- 
ing them as quickly as possible. 

Senator McCain. The chairman and I discussed this. I am very 
happy to say, we could have a hearing as quickly as possible. Hope- 
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fully, that could be as early as next week if we get the papers. I 
think it is very important if you have a new team to get the new 
team in place to implement a new strategy. I think my colleagues 
share that desire. 

Secretary Gates, you said yesterday and again today that in a 
couple of months we will know. We have the first brigade, as you 
just mentioned, about mid-January, another one mid-February, and 
another one mid-March. How will we know within a couple of 
months as to whether they are being effective or not, when really 
the third of five brigades as I understand it is not even there until 
mid-March? 

Secretary Gates. I think what we will have is some indication 
of whether the Iraqis are keeping their commitments in terms of 
not whether the operation itself necessarily has been effective, but 
whether the Iraqis have fulfilled their commitments to provide spe- 
cific brigades by specific times, whether they are in fact allowing 
the operations to proceed without political interference, whether 
they are allowing the operations to go into all neighborhoods. Those 
are the things. 

Senator McCain. Those are important distinctions. 

Do you have confidence that the present Iraqi government will 
carry out the commitments that they have made in recent days, as 
Senator Levin just discussed? 

Secretary Gates. As the chairman has indicated, the record of 
fulfilling commitments is not an encouraging one. But I will say 
this: They really do seem to be eager to take control of this security 
situation. They will have control of all but one of their own divi- 
sions, military control of all their divisions, by March. Prime Min- 
ister Maliki asked me when I was there about 3 weeks ago, “how 
can I be held accountable if I do not have control of my own mili- 
tary forces? How can you hold me accountable if I do not have con- 
trol of my own military forces?” 

Everything that we have seen beginning with the appointments 
of the military officers to lead this campaign that they have prom- 
ised to do by a specific date, they have done so far. I think the feel- 
ing on the part of those who have talked to Prime Minister 
Maliki — and I think it is important to stress that the President and 
the Ambassador and General Casey have not just talked to Maliki 
about these commitments; they have talked to President Talabani, 
Vice President Hakim, Vice President Hashemi. So that it is the 
entire Iraqi government that has embraced these commitments this 
time as opposed to just Prime Minister Maliki in the past. 

So I think there is a sense of confidence on the part of General 
Casey and those that are dealing directly with the Iraqis on this 
that they have every intention of fulfilling their commitments this 
time. 

Senator McCain. General Pace, there is a popular notion in 
Washington that U.S. troops are getting “caught in the crossfire” 
between the Sunni and Shia. When I was there, every military per- 
son I talked to said when American forces go in the violence sub- 
sides. Has that been the history of our involvement in this Sunni- 
Shia sectarian violence? 

General Pace. Sir, it has been. We are not caught in a crossfire. 
The vast majority of our casualties are from the improvised explo- 
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sive devices (lEDs). When we have been going into neighborhoods 
and providing presence there, we have not been in firefights. But 
what we have needed is the additional Iraqi troops to be able to 
stay in the neighborhoods and provide security so that they can do 
the hold and build pieces of this, and that is why the Iraqi commit- 
ment to the three-pronged plus-up — troop plus-up, political plus-up, 
and economic plus-up — is so fundamental to the success. 

Senator McCain. Are you confident. General Pace, that we have 
a sufficient number of troops in this plan to get the job done? 

General Pace. I am confident, given the Iraqis delivering on 
their promises and the economic legs of this stool, that the military 
part of this plan is sufficiently resourced both from the standpoint 
of what the commanders on the ground have asked for and any ad- 
ditional troops that we made available to them that are going to 
go unless the commanders on the ground say please stop. 

Senator McCain. It is a matter of concern to a lot of us. 

Secretary Gates, are the Iraqis more or less likely to rely on sec- 
tarian militias for their security if we announced a withdrawal of 
American forces in 4 to 6 months? 

Secretary Gates. I think that any time you announce a specific 
deadline or a specific timeline for departing in a situation as vola- 
tile as this, you basically give your adversaries the confidence that 
all they have to do is wait you out. 

Senator McCain. General Pace? 

General Pace. I did not understand the question, sir. Could you 
repeat? 

Senator McCain. Let me put it to you in a different way. If we 
announced a withdrawal within 4 to 6 months, should we not just 
go ahead and announce the withdrawal? 

General Pace. Sir, if we announced a withdrawal I think our en- 
emies would just simply hold their breath and wait for us to get 
out of town. We should not announce a withdrawal. We should an- 
nounce our intent, we should resource that intent, and we should 
see it through. 

Senator McCain. Secretary Gates, let us suppose that we do 
withdraw in 4 to 6 months, as has been espoused in a letter to the 
President of the United States by the Senate Majority Leader and 
the Speaker of the House, what happens in the region then in your 
opinion, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. I think it will depend on the circumstances in 
Iraq at the time. If we withdraw and the situation descends into 
chaos, which 

Senator McCain. How likely is that? 

Secretary Gates. — which I think most people believe is a very 
real possibility, given what has happened over the past year. 

Senator McCain. What do you believe? 

Secretary Gates. I think it is highly likely that there would be 
a significant increase in sectarian violence in Iraq, that the govern- 
ment would probably begin to come apart, that the army might 
come apart, and that you would probably have outside elements. So 
you would have a significant increase in violence and an increased 
interest in the part of other players outside of Iraq in intervening 
to protect their interests. 
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Senator McCain. Including great tensions between Turkey and 
the Kurds? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCain. Again, I think that, Mr. Secretary, if those are 
your views, that we ought to emphasize that more, because those 
who are calling for withdrawal are somehow conveying the impres- 
sion, either intentionally or unintentionally, that then it is all over. 
I think it is far from all over. I think it is a situation which sooner 
or later would threaten our vital national security interests and we 
would have to act accordingly. 

I also wonder if you agree that our failure in Iraq has 
emboldened the Syrians, emboldened the Iranians, caused greater 
difficulties with Hezbollah and Hamas, and contributed to in- 
creased tensions and dangers in the region. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do, and in fact when I participated in 
and co-chaired the Council on Foreign Relations study with Dr. 
Brzezinski in 2004 on Iran, an important premise of that report 
was that in fact the Iranians had been put on their back foot by 
our success in Afghanistan and by the invasion of Iraq, that the 
Iranians were quite concerned about having U.S. forces on their 
east and west borders, and that they in fact had shown some inter- 
est in helping us in some respects in Iraq. 

As the situation in Iraq has deteriorated, that mixed record of 
Iran in terms of doing things that hurt us and doing a few things 
that were helpful has become very one-sided, as they have gained 
confidence that we are in trouble there, that in effect we are on the 
defensive, and there have been no positive things and in fact they 
are now participating in and supporting efforts to kill American 
troops. 

I would say that I think there is an alternative scenario, it could 
happen within the timeframe that is being discussed, and that is 
that, if these operations actually work, you could begin to see a 
lightening of the U.S. footprint both in Baghdad and potentially in 
Iraq itself If we are able to be successful in quelling the violence, 
we will continue to be at the mercy of anybody who straps on a sui- 
cide vest, but if you lower the level of sectarian violence signifi- 
cantly, and they meet some of these political commitments that 
have been made before and not met, then you could have a situa- 
tion later this year where you could actually begin withdrawing. 

But I think that would be dependent on success on the ground, 
not on having announced something beforehand. 

Senator McCain. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator McCain, since you made reference to 
a letter which was signed by the two leaders, which I would say, 
in all due respect, is somewhat different than the characterization, 
but let it speak for itself in any event 

Senator McCain. It does. 

Chairman Levin. It does speak for itself and I think very power- 
fully. In any event, we will make that letter part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Conaresfg of tf)e States 

Waef)ington, BC 20510 
January 5, 2007 


President George W. Bush 
The White House 
Washington, DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

The start of the new Congress brings us opportimities to work together on the critical 
issues confronting our country. No issue is more important than finding an end to the 
war in Iraq. December was the deadliest month of the war in over two years, pushing 
U.S. fatality figures over the 3,000 mark. 

The Ameriean people demonstrated in the November elections that they do not believe 
your current Iraq policy will lead to success and that we need a change in direction for 
the sake of our troops and the Iraqi people. We understand that you are completing your 
post-election consultations on Iraq and are preparing to make a major address on your 
Iraq strategy to the American people next week. 

Clearly this address presents you with another opportunity to make a long overdue course 
correction. Despite the fact that our troops have been pushed to the breaking point and, 
in many cases, have already served multiple tours in Iraq, news reports suggest that you 
believe the solution to the civil war in Iraq is to require additional sacrifices from our 
troops and are therefore prepared to proceed with a substantial U.S. troop increase. 

Surging forces is a strategy that you have already tried and that has already failed. Like 
many current and former military leaders, we believe that trying again would be a serious 
mistake. They, like us, believe there is no purely military solution in Iraq. There is only 
a political solution. Adding more combat troops will only endanger more Americans and 
stretch our military to the breaking point for no strategic gain. And it would undermine 
our efforts to get the Iraqis to take responsibility for their own future. We are well past 
the point of more troops for Iraq. 

In a recent appearance before the Senate Armed Services Committee, General John 
Abizaid, our top commander for Iraq and the region, said the following when asked about 
whether he thought more troops would contribute to our chances for success in Iraq: 

"I met with every divisional commander, General Casey, the Corps commander. 
General Dempsey. IVe all talked together. And I said, in your professional 
opinion, if we were to bring in more American troops now, does it add 
considerably to our ability to achieve success in Iraq? And they all said no. And 
the reason is, because we want the Iraqis to do more. It's easy for the Iraqis to 
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rely upon to us do this work. I believe that more American forces prevent the 
Iraqis from doing more, from taking more responsibility for their own future. " 

Rather than deploy additional forces to Iraq, we believe the way forward is to begin the 
phased redeployment of our forces in the next four to six months, while shifting the 
principal mission of our forces there from combat to training, logistics, force protection 
and counter-terror. A renewed diplomatic strategy, both within the region and beyond, is 
also required to help the Iraqis agree to a sustainable political settlement. In short, it is 
time to begin to move our forces out of Iraq and make the Iraqi political leadership aware 
that our commitment is not open ended, that we cannot resolve their sectarian problems, 
and that only they can find the political resolution required to stabilize Iraq. 

Our troops and the American people have already sacrificed a great deal for the future of 
Iraq, After nearly four years of combat, tens of thousands of U.S. casualties, and over 
$300 billion dollars, it is time to bring the war to a close. We, therefore, strongly 
encourage you to reject any plans that call for our getting our troops any deeper into Iraq. 
We want to do everything we can to help Iraq succeed in the future but, like many of our 
senior military leaders, wc do not believe that adding more U.S. combat troops 
contributes to success. 

We appreciate you taking these views into consideration. 

Sincerely, 


» Harrv Reid 


Harry Reid 
Majority Leader 
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Chairman Levin. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you, again, and General, for your service. 

Some of us believe that as long as we are going to be a crutch 
over there the Iraqis will not make the judgment and will not make 
the decisions which are in the interest of a more secure Iraq. That 
is what basically part of the debate is about. Many of us who have 
supported it believe that you have to start redeployment before 
they really get the message that they are going to have to take a 
decision, are interested because they were criticized because of es- 
tablishing some time frame, and yet the administration now has a 
time frame because they have a surge. 

The administration denies that it is an escalation; it is just a 
surge. “Surge” by definition, there is a beginning and an end to it. 
So this runs into this other issue, which I never felt a lot of, that 
suddenly al Qaeda is going to go away or disappear for a period 
of 6 or 8 months and then come out and fight it at a different time. 

But let me go back to three concerns that I have in terms of the 
administration’s policy. First, when we go back to what the author- 
ization was in terms of the Armed Forces, it was effectively that 
Saddam had violated United Nations (U.N.) resolutions, had weap- 
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ons of mass destruction (WMD), and operational contacts with al 
Qaeda. 

Saddam is gone now, and the President, in his statement, talks 
about a new policy that he has. He has a new policy, and he talks 
about the surge. We look back in terms of the history of surges. We 
had one in Najaf in 2004, you had the surge, and we had a loss 
of a good number of American troops. We had the Fallujah surge, 
where over 300 American troops were lost. We had the surge in 
2005 at the time of the elections. They were peaceful elections but 
there was an escalation of violence against American servicemen 
just after that. Then in 2006 we had the surge after Samarra and 
we had a spike in American deaths. 

Many of us who listened to General Abizaid and General Casey, 
who were sitting in those seats, believe that they thought that the 
lesson from those experiences was that the surge and the esca- 
lation was not really what was in the interest of the United States 
or security or achieving our goals there. 

Now we have the announcement of the President’s program and 
we ask ourselves, well, what is the reaction from Mr. Maliki? If you 
look at this morning’s paper with the Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
of the New York Times, John Burns, this is his report: “Iraqi Shi- 
ite-led government offered only grudging endorsement on Thursday 
of the President’s proposal deploying 20,000 additional troops in an 
effort to curb sectarian violence and regain Baghdad. The tepid re- 
sponse raised questions about whether the government will make 
a good faith effort to prosecute the new war plan. Iraqi leader. 
Prime Minister, Maliki failed to appear at a news conference and 
avoided any public comment.” 

Now we are asking the American people to support an increase 
in sending American servicemen over there when we have this kind 
of reaction from the leader in Iraq. 

At least, Mr. Secretary, if we are going to have this kind of de- 
parture from what was in the original authorization, if we have 
this kind of reaction in terms of Mr. Maliki, and understanding 
that American foreign policy is best when the American people are 
behind it. When they are behind an American foreign policy, that 
is when it is at its best. Why not come back to Congress? Why not 
come back and permit us to have a vote on this surge? Let the 
American people speak through their elected representatives to 
find out whether the American people — with the time it took the 
President now, 2 months, to make this judgment, let us have 10 
days to try and make a judgment and a decision whether the 
American people are behind this. 

If we find out that they are, it is going to at least enhance, from 
the administration’s point of view, your view. If we find out at this 
time that they are not, it is going to be of value in terms of policy- 
makers. 

Secretary Gates. Senator Kennedy, I take your point. I will cer- 
tainly pass the message to the President. I think he feels that he 
has the authority that he needs to proceed. I think quite honestly 
that he believes that sometimes a President has to take actions 
that contemporaneously do not have broad support of the American 
people because he has a longer view. 
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I remember that when the first President Bush made the deci- 
sion to throw Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait the polls showed 
about 15 percent of the American people supported that action. 
After it was successful, about 90 percent supported it. So there are 
times when a President has to take actions as he sees the long- 
term national interest and sometimes he pays a political price for 
that. 

Senator Kennedy. I appreciate the comments that you make and 
the basic concept. But we have been in this war now for 4 years 
with the policy of this administration, and he has indicated that 
this is a new policy. Basically, many of us believe that we are in- 
creasing and enhancing the chances that American servicemen are 
going to get caught in this civil war — the basic strife between the 
Sunni and the Shia. 

We can talk about an escalation of sectarian violence. We can 
talk about what Senator Hagel, Kofi Annan, and others have called 
the civil war. It is escalation of sectarian violence, Americans get- 
ting caught between the Sunni and the Shia on these battles. That 
is the basic conflict there; the Kurds in the north, but the basic 
conflict there. 

Basically, many of us believe that we are exposing Americans to 
a civil war and that we ought to have some opportunity to express 
our views on that. We do not believe and I do not believe the Amer- 
ican people would authorize it. You ask them or the Senate would. 
I might be wrong. Do we want to have Americans involved in mak- 
ing judgments and decisions in this escalated sectarian conflict and 
in a civil war? 

I think we saw at the end of the Vietnam War how this country. 
Republicans and Democrats, came together and passed the War 
Powers Act. You can say that does not apply now, but it was an 
expression at that time, across the country of bipartisan support. 
78 Senators — Republicans and Democrats — said they had been left 
out of the decision on Vietnam; we do not want that to happen 
again. 

It is happening again, Mr. Secretary, and I think the American 
people through their representatives should have an opportunity to 
speak. 

My time is up, but I thank you. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Secretary Gates, thank you and your family for once again 
returning to the public sector to take on this arduous assignment. 
I have had the privilege of working with many Secretaries of De- 
fense and indeed serving a number of years in that building myself, 
and it is an enormous challenge. I really believe, drawing on my 
own lifetime of experience, this moment in American history is a 
very critical one. 

I observed the President’s conclusion that it would be a disaster 
if we were to allow Iraq to implode, be divided, and scattered to 
the winds in that region. So we must find a way to avoid that. I 
do not call it victory, I do not call it win, but to enable this govern- 
ment and its people to continue to seek their own level of democ- 
racy and freedom. 
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I have studied very carefully the President’s program and I am 
continuing to study it. He was responsive to some of us. As early 
as last October, I came back from Iraq, felt that the situation was 
just drifting sideways and that we needed to have an intensive re- 
examination. I commend the President and his team, including you 
and your staff. General Pace, for doing a very thorough study. 
What he laid before the American public here a night ago was a 
credible product and one worthy of very careful consideration. 

But among the things that I want to consider before I make final 
judgments is the National Intelligence Estimate (NIE). Our com- 
mittee recommended that that be done. The administration has it 
underway. Yesterday, in that seat, I asked Ambassador 
Negroponte, our chief of intelligence, and he said it would be fin- 
ished toward the end of the month. 

Are you acquainted with the drafts thus far? Were you fully 
aware of the conclusions that they were reaching in the NIE from 
the President’s announcement the other night? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Senator Warner. General Pace, are you familiar with it? 

General Pace. Not in the form of a written document, sir. But 
certainly in the dialogue that we have been involved with, the in- 
telligence input has been very much in the forefront. So I have to 
believe, although I have not seen the document, that the people 
who are making the recommendations and giving us the intel- 
ligence on which we base our estimates. 

Senator Warner. It will be available to Senators, I hope, before 
the end of this month. 

Now, General Pace, as so often is the case, and I think ever since 
World War II, we as a country have contributed a great deal of 
money to provide facilities within the military to wargame strate- 
gies — the National War College, your Joint Services Command, and 
other entities. To what extent has this plan been thoroughly vetted 
by, I call it, a wargame scenario or an A team, a B team, a red 
team, a blue team, the various types of analytical mechanisms that 
DOD utilizes to carefully scrub it before it gets on the table and 
you implement it? 

General Pace. Sir, several ways. First, in Iraq itself with Gen- 
eral Casey, General Odierno, General Zilmer, the Marine com- 
mander out there, working on the plan with their Iraqi counter- 
parts, doing the troop-to-task analysis of how many individuals are 
going to be needed to do the work involved, then doing the tabletop 
and rock drill type exercises that go along with those, and having 
red teams themselves looking at it from the enemy’s viewpoint. 
That was all done inside of Iraq. 

Back in Washington, DC, myself and the chiefs for several 
months have taken a good hard look at where we are, where we 
should be, what the impediments are, how to make changes to 
that, and have been taking a look at the plans coming up. 

The Joint Forces Command in Northern Virginia has the respon- 
sibility also to provide assistance and General Smith from Joint 
Forces Command has assisted in that regard. General Petraeus’ 
command out in Kansas right now is also involved. 
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Senator Warner. All right. I would indicate to you that I would 
like to examine that. I will come hack to you and ask to look at 
some of those reports. 

Did they consider some of the conclusions in the Baker-Hamilton 
ISG report? I find this a very helpful document. I do not agree with 
much of it, hut there are some things in here which strike me as 
very important. 

General Pace. Sir, every single one I can guarantee you within 
the Joint Chiefs were looked at. We took all 79. We took a look 
where we were. We cross-referenced those that we were in agree- 
ment with and we specifically took a look at those that we were 
not in agreement with to make a conscious decision that we were 
either with them or not with them, for whatever reasons we be- 
lieved. 

Senator Warner. I misspoke when I said I disagree with much 
of it. I have looked it over. I am not trying to pronounce the quan- 
tum of how I agree. 

But I want to point out recommendation 43: “Military priorities 
in Iraq must change.” Indeed, I and others asked for a change. This 
is their concept of change: “With the highest priority being given 
to the training, equipping, advising, and support missions and to 
counterterrorism operations,” which essentially says the current 
mission should be augmented, strengthened, and given greater em- 
phasis. 

Was that given consideration? 

General Pace. Absolutely, not only given consideration, sir, but 
in fact it is part of the way forward. We are going to double and 
triple the size of the embedded trainers with all Iraqi units and we 
are going to take them below the 600-man battalion level down to 
the 100-, 150-man company level within the Iraqi army. 

Senator Warner. My estimate here, that recommendation would 
not require anywhere near the 20,000-plus that you envision. It 
seems to me several thousand could be put in as a start and to see 
whether or not in fact the Iraqis do swing in and become full part- 
ners, which they failed to do in the previous Baghdad operation, 
my point being it seems to me should we not walk a few steps 
along this line and then see how quickly, hopefully, the Iraqis 
begin to take up their responsibilities, rather than this massive 
plan pushing forward all at once? 

General Pace. Sir, I understand your point and I think that we 
should in fact increase, as the Baker-Hamilton report rec- 
ommended. But as we took a look at the military plan to support 
Prime Minister Maliki’s initiative, understanding the changed po- 
litical and economic environment and in concert with that 

Senator Warner. My time is up. I have just one last thing for 
Secretary Gates. The President made a very important statement 
the other night regarding Iran and Syria. He said, “Succeeding in 
Iraq also requires defending its territorial integrity and stabilizing 
the region in the face of extremist challenges. This begins with ad- 
dressing Iran and Syria. These two regimes are allowing terrorists 
and insurgents to use their territory to move in and out of Iraq. 
Iran is providing material support for attacks on American troops. 
We will disrupt the attacks on our forces. We will interrupt the 
flow of support from Iran and Syria and we will seek out and de- 
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stroy the networks providing advanced weaponry and training to 
our enemies in Iraq.” 

I remember Vietnam. I was in the Pentagon in those many years. 
I am concerned about whether or not this would require U.S. forces 
to cross the borders into Iran and Syria to implement this program, 
or does this program envision just actions within the territorial 
area of Iraq? 

Secretary Gates. Senator Warner, I will ask General Pace to 
comment. First, I believe it refers strictly to operations inside the 
territory of Iraq, not crossing the border. 

With respect to your earlier point, the practical effect of the flow 
of our troops is going to accomplish I think what you suggest. One 
brigade will go the middle of this month. A second brigade will not 
go until the middle of next month, and then they will flow at 
roughly monthly intervals. As I said in response to Senator 
McCain’s question, before we have sent in very many additional 
American troops, we will have a pretty good idea, at least on the 
military side, whether the Iraqis have stepped up to the plate in 
terms of fulfilling their commitments. 

General Pace? 

General Pace. Sir, from a military standpoint, there is no need 
to cross the Iranian border. We can track down and are tracking 
down and have added resources to go after the networks in Iraq 
that are providing tools to kill our troops, regardless of where they 
are coming from. It is instructive that in the last couple of weeks 
we found Iranians twice. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Warner. My last comment to you. General, would be 
that I hope your rules of engagement to your forces are such that 
you do everything you can to avoid American GIs getting into a 
crossfire of sectarianism, so much of that crossfire predicated on re- 
ligious doctrine which has been debated within this theory of Sunni 
and Shia religion for over 1,000 years. That is not our responsi- 
bility. It is the Iraqi forces’ responsibility to settle that. 

General Pace. The Iraqis will lead and, as you have seen on TV 
in the last couple of days, the Iraqi forces have been in the lead 
in places like Haifa Street. We have been providing fire support, 
and our troops will continue and always will have the right to de- 
fend themselves with the force needed. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Thank you. Senator Warner. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary and General, for your service. I want 
to begin by going back to perhaps the first sentence of the chair- 
man’s opening remarks, in which he said all of us share the com- 
mon goal of maximizing the chances of success in Iraq. I start with 
that premise, I accept it, and I think it is true, because no matter 
what your opinion is about what we should do, I think everyone 
understands it would be a disaster to fail in Iraq, for all the rea- 
sons that have been spelled out. 

The President presented a plan the other night. I support it be- 
cause I believe it can maximize our chances of success in Iraq. 
There are no guarantees. We all know that. But it does move for- 
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ward toward the goal that Senator Levin has spoken of of maxi- 
mizing our chances of success in Iraq. 

It does, incidentally, grow out of, exactly as General Pace has 
said, statements and requests that we heard — the group of us who 
were there in Iraq in December, from our military, the commanders 
in charge, the colonels — the boots on the ground. They want to fin- 
ish the fight. They believe in the cause for which we are fighting. 
They believe they can win it, but in Baghdad, because of sectarian 
violence, and in Anbar because of al Qaeda insurgency, they need 
reinforcements. 

So I support the President’s plan. I think those who do not sup- 
port it have an obligation to offer a plan that also moves toward 
the goal of maximizing our chances of success in Iraq, and so far 
I have not heard that, with all respect. There seem to be two re- 
sponses that are contemplated here in Congress. One is a resolu- 
tion that would simply express, a sense of the Senate expressing 
disapproval of the President’s plan for increasing troops. That 
would have no effect on our ability to implement the plan, but I 
fear it would send a mixed message to our enemies and to our 
troops, in fact. 

The second alternative being discussed is to take some action to 
stop the President as Commander in Chief, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the military, from implementing this increase in troop 
strength. 

Senator McCain asked you a series of important questions, Mr. 
Secretary, about the impact of beginning a withdrawal in 4 to 6 
months on sectarian violence and the prospects of a political solu- 
tion. My interpretation — please tell me if I am wrong — of your an- 
swers is that you feel very strongly that beginning to withdraw our 
troops from Iraq does not maximize our chances of success there. 
Am I correct? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, my view is that if, as I suggested, this 
operation is successful, we in fact may be able to begin drawing 
down some of our troops later this year. But that will depend en- 
tirely on the situation on the ground. What I was trying to differen- 
tiate between was that, in some period of time later this year, 
based on the conditions in Iraq, we might be able to begin doing 
that, and announcing beforehand that we were going to begin with- 
drawing during a period regardless of the conditions on the ground. 

Senator Lieberman. Absolutely, I understood that. Or beginning 
to withdraw our troops without the increase in troops that the 
President is now implementing, that also would not maximize our 
chances of success. 

Secretary Gates. It certainly is the view of the commanders on 
the ground that this increase will enhance our chances for success. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me ask you this question. Consider the 
alternative proposal that I presume will be put before the Senate 
and the House, that Congress in some way take action to stop the 
Commander in Chief from implementing the plan that he proposed 
the other night. What impact do you think that would have on the 
current state of sectarian violence in Baghdad if Congress acted to 
stop the funding for the additional troops requested by the Com- 
mander in Chief? 
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Secretary Gates. I will defer to General Pace, but I think, first 
of all, it is important to understand that the reason for the change 
in policy, strategy, tactics, however you want to characterize it, is 
that eveiybody agreed that where we have been for the last several 
months is unsatisfactory. 

Senator Lieberman. Correct, I agree. 

Secretary Gates. The President himself has said that it is unac- 
ceptable. 

Senator Lieberman. Agreed. 

Secretary Gates. So there is a broad consensus that something 
needs to change. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Secretary Gates. So the view of our commanders is that the plan 
that the Iraqis have put forward, that our commanders have 
worked to flesh out with them, offers the best chance of having 
some success through a changed approach, and the changes are fa- 
miliar to everyone in terms of the role of the Iraqis. But I defer 
to the General. 

Senator Lieberman. General Pace, so if Congress blocked the im- 
plementation of the troop increase now contemplated, what would 
be the effect on sectarian violence in Baghdad? 

General Pace. Sir, I think sectarian violence would continue, 
that the commanders on the ground have made the proper assess- 
ment that, given the changed political environment in Iraq, led by 
the Iraqi government, and the increase in economic activity, that 
we do have a proposal that can be successful. Without the re- 
sources to execute that mission, then it will certainly not be suc- 
cessful. I do not know then the direct impact, but it will clearly not 
be successful if not allowed to execute. 

Senator Lieberman. Secretary Gates, if a motion to block imple- 
mentation of the plan that the President announced the other night 
passed Congress, what would be the impact on the political leader- 
ship of Iraq insofar as we all know that in the end Iraq has to go 
forward as a result of an Iraqi political solution? 

Secretary Gates. I honestly do not know the answer to the ques- 
tion. It is hard to imagine that it would have a positive effect. 

Senator Lieberman. That is certainly my fear, that if we took ac- 
tion to block the funding, it would damage the morale of the troops 
which remains extremely high. 

Let me ask two different kinds of questions. There are some ru- 
mors around that in the normal course of things General Petraeus, 
who I think was an excellent choice to assume command in Iraq — 
a lot of us know him and are impressed by his experience, his com- 
mitment, his feeling that we can succeed in Iraq. But I have heard 
that it may be that he will not arrive there until April. Is that true, 
and if so is there any way that that can be expedited because of 
the urgency on the ground and because of the fact that you are im- 
plementing this new plan now? 

Secretary Gates. We certainly will get the nominations of the 
three officers that I have recommended to the President. All three 
I signed out this morning to the White House. They were hand-car- 
ried to the White House and, believe me, after this hearing I will 
let the White House know of the desire to move as quickly as pos- 
sible. 
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Senator Lieberman. Thank you. That is very important. 

General Pace, a final quick word. Tell us a little more about the 
action in Irbil that ended up in capturing some Iranians? 

Chairman Levin. If you could do that briefly, General, because 
the time is running. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

General Pace. Yes, sir. As I mentioned. Senator, we are tracking 
across Iraq all networks that provide weapons to our enemies, that 
provide the opportunity for the lEDs and the like. In the pursuit 
of that network, most recently in Irbil but also recently in Bagh- 
dad, twice in the last 2 or 3 weeks, in pursuit of those networks, 
when we have gone and captured those cells, we have captured Ira- 
nians. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me just echo the words of Senator Warner on how 
much I appreciate the service you have rendered for your country 
in the past and what you are doing today. 

It is going to be unpopular for me to say what I am saying, but 
somebody in this hearing has to do it. A lot of the criticism from 
yesterday’s hearings and today’s and future hearings are highly po- 
litically charged. It may be just a coincidence that those six people 
who were most outspoken in their criticism of the effort and of the 
President yesterday are all six running for president. 

I am glad that Senator Lieberman talked about people who are 
opposing this. If you oppose it, you need to come up with why you 
are opposing it and what are the solutions. A lot of people who are 
opposing the President today were opposing him before he made 
his speech. 

Now, let me be a little bit positive on some things because all we 
have heard is negative so far. I have had occasion in the last few 
years to be in the Iraqi area of responsibility 12 times, probably 
more than anybody else has. As I think back, after the first elec- 
tion, I remember so well how people risked their lives to get out 
and vote, women, knowing that they were going to have opportuni- 
ties they had never had before. 

One lady, through an interpreter, told me, “as I was voting, it oc- 
curred to me, this is not just the first time in 30 years of a brutal 
dictator; this is the first time in 4,000 years we have had an oppor- 
tunity for self-determination.” She said, “I could not see the ballot 
for the tears in my eyes.” 

I think it was 6 months later, the day after Zarqawi was taken — 
we have talked a lot about Maliki — but there was Prime Minister 
Jassim, Dr. Rubaie, all of them. I became really convinced that 
there is a high quality of leadership there. They have the capability 
of doing this, and they impressed upon me that a lot of what we 
hear over here about the Sunnis and the Shia is really a western 
concept. Those were their words. He said, “We are Iraqis first.” 

I thought the President did a great job in his speech, and I would 
just like to repeat one thing that he said, the fact that he took re- 
sponsibility for the failures, and there have been failures. He went 
on to say, “The gloves have to come off.” The implications of failing 
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in Iraq will be faced by our children and grandchildren, of which 
I have 20. There will be sectarian cleansing, civil war, and probably 
genocide. Radical Islam will have a safe haven to carry out train- 
ing, to use as a base of operations to target free societies. 

Senator McCain, who is not here right now, but he made the 
comment that they would follow us home. 

Let me just make a comment. One thing that I do not want to 
hear in the years to come is that we did not resource this thing 
right. Let me suggest a couple things here and get your response 
to them very briefly. First of all, we must give our commanders and 
the troops what they are asking for and give them the resources 
they need, including the rules of engagement. 

Second, equipping the Iraqis. One of the experiences I had in 
Fallujah was that these guys are really committed. I am talking 
about the Iraqis now. They say, yes, we are going to be able to take 
care of our own security. Look at the weapons they are carrying 
around. Most of it is old Chinese and Russian stuff that does not 
work. They are out there, instead of with any kind of armor, they 
are in pickup trucks. 

So I would ask you, either one of you, are we in a position to pro- 
vide the necessary equipment? Because you do not hear anything 
about that. I am talking about equipment to the Iraqis. 

Second, if you determine in the near future that we need more 
troops, will you come back and ask for them? 

General Pace. Sir, yes to both. On the Iraqi side, the equipping 
of the Iraqi armed forces is at about 98 percent of what we need 
to give to them. The other 2 percent is being produced and deliv- 
ered. 

Senator Inhofe. That is good. 

General Pace. They have flak jackets, helmets, rifles, machine 
guns, small vehicles, trucks, Humvees, and the like. 

Senator Inhofe. A lot of that was done since the last election 
took place, I assume? 

General Pace. Since the last election in Iraq? 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. 

General Pace. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

With regard to troop levels, yes, sir, we will continue to ask for 
the troop levels. The commanders on the ground have asked for in 
this instance two brigades for Baghdad and one brigade in al- 
Anbar. In the process of providing those, we gave them not only 
what they asked for, but put in the pipeline to be delivered at a 
later date troops that can reinforce success. So they are going to 
get what they need, and the commanders are happy to have that 
additional capacity should they need it. 

Senator Inhofe. I assume you agree with that statement, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Inhofe. I was going to, but time is not going to permit 
me to, get into the justice problem that is over there. We have 
these qualified attorneys right behind me. Senators Sessions, 
Graham, and Cornyn, and I am sure that they will address this. 
So let me jump into something else. 

I want to commend you. Secretary Gates, for coming out and rec- 
ommending the 92,000 additional soldiers and marines. With the 
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drawdown of the 1990s, I saw this coming. Many of us did. We 
went to the Senate floor, and now we are correcting that. So I ap- 
preciate that. 

In your written statement you said something I do not think you 
said in your spoken statement. I just want to read this because I 
think it really puts it in perspective: “Significant mistakes have 
been made by the United States in Iraq, just like in virtually every 
war in human history. That is the nature of war. But however we 
got to this moment, the stakes are now incalculable.” Essentially, 
that is almost exactly what Winston Churchill said at one time. 

Now, for clarification. General Pace, because I may not under- 
stand this right, on the nine districts that we have, we are talking 
about having a brigade of Iraqi army, a brigade of police, and then 
they would be fortified by a battalion of our troops or coalition 
troops; is that correct? 

General Pace. Sir, when all the forces are there, there will be 18 
Iraqi brigades — 9 Iraqi army and 9 Iraqi police. There are currently 
six Iraqi army, nine Iraqi police. 

Senator Inhofe. I am breaking it down to each one of the dis- 
tricts. 

General Pace. Yes, sir. In each of the nine brigade areas, the mix 
will be either one Iraqi army and one Iraqi police or two of one 
kind or two of another, based on the capacity of the police and the 
types of 

Senator Inhofe. The problems. 

General Pace. Yes, sir, whether police would be most useful or 
soldiers would be most useful in those districts. 

Senator Inhofe. It would be two brigades, though, in each dis- 
trict? 

General Pace. It might be three, it may be three in a particular 
district and one in another, sir. But the math ends up being on av- 
erage two per district. 

We then have a battalion per district, but we have six brigades 
already in Baghdad, with a seventh brigade, which is our mobile 
brigade, which is our Stryker brigade, and we propose to add two 
brigades to that. So we would end up having a total of nine bri- 
gades in Baghdad. The Iraqis would have 18. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. I just think it is important to let the 
American people know the mix that is there. It is heavily, heavily 
weighted toward the Iraqi participation and we are in the back 
supporting them on somewhat of an embedded basis. 

General Pace. Yes, sir. The Iraqi casualties today are twice what 
ours are. The Iraqis are in this fight and they are taking the re- 
sponsibility, and they need some help. 

Senator Inhofe. General Pace, the Iraqis I talk to when I am 
over there say that they are very proud of that. They want to be 
out front. 

My time has expired but I would like for the record to have you 
respond to this hugely successful operation in Somalia. Two of the 
programs that I have supported very much are train and equip and 
the Commander’s Emergency Relief Program (CERP), and I think 
probably, with train and equip, the biggest success story that we 
can use as a model took place in Ethiopia, and I would like to have 
you for the record respond as to what lessons we learned there that 
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are going to be helpful for the two of you as we address the prob- 
lems in Iraqi. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

We have reviewed our historical files, and we have no record of a train-and-equip 
mission with Ethiopia that would be the model for lessons learned applied to prob- 
lems in Iraq. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Inhofe. 

Let me now call on Senator Byrd. I want to thank Senator Jack 
Reed for his usual courtesies in allowing this deviation from our 
strict early bird rule. 

Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, we hear a great deal about a new strategy. I do 
not see much that is new in this approach. We have escalated our 
forces in Baghdad before and yet we remain caught in the crossfire 
of a civil war. We have provided nearly $36 billion in reconstruc- 
tion funding for new schools and hospitals and roads and electrical 
systems and oil lines, and yet the violence continues unabated. I 
have little confidence that this time the results will be any dif- 
ferent. 

At the outset of this war, the Bush administration believed ap- 
parently that democracy could be exported through the barrel of a 
gun. That belief was wrong then. It is wrong still today. 20,000 
more guns and 20,000 more soldiers will not make it right. 

In l5ecember, the ISG reported that the violence in Iraq is now 
primarily a sectarian conflict. But in his speech to the Nation, the 
President threatened that starting to bring our troops home would 
mean new terrorist threats to our Homeland. That is exactly the 
same sales job that was used to justify the start of this misguided 
war, that Saddam Hussein was planning for the day in which he 
would unleash WMD on our cities. We heard about mushroom 
clouds and lethal drones from Iraq targeting our cities. Those 
claims were little more than hype and fright. 

The trust that the people gave this administration was squan- 
dered long ago. Secretary Gates, when the American people hear 
the administration’s claim about terrorists taking over Iraq and 
committing another September 11 on our country, why should any- 
one believe the hype? The White House refuses to recognize that 
Iraq is in a civil war, that the violence is between religious groups 
and not, as the President would have the people believe, driven by 
terrorism. 

How can there be a new plan for Iraq if the President does not 
acknowledge the new reality on the ground in Iraq? Do you want 
to comment on that question? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. I think in reality there are four wars 
going on in Iraq right now simultaneously: a Shia on Shia conflict 
in the south; sectarian violence, particularly in Baghdad but also 
in Diyalah and a couple of other provinces; an insurgency; and al 
Qaeda. The extremists, the insurgents, and al Qaeda in particular, 
have tried for some time to provoke the kind of sectarian violence 
that we are now seeing. The Shia were actually quite restrained for 
some time, until the bombing of the mosque at Samarrah, and now 
we see the sectarian violence that you have referred to. 
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But we also continue to see the extremists from time to time en- 
gaging in particularly violent acts intended to keep stoking the 
fires of this sectarian violence. This effort that we are talking about 
now is to try and bring that kind of sectarian violence under con- 
trol under Iraqi auspices. 

Whatever was the case when the war started — and I cannot and 
will not speak to that — the reality is that virtually all of the bad 
guys in the Middle East are now active in Iraq. Hezbollah is pro- 
viding training. A1 Qaeda is active. The Iranians are interfering. 
The Syrians are interfering. They are all there. So the situation is 
both violent and complex. 

We are having some success against al Qaeda. A1 Qaeda and the 
insurgents, and the Shia extremists, the Jaysh al-Madhi, continue 
to inflict the vast preponderance of American casualties, not the 
sectarian violence, not being caught in a crossfire. 

So I cannot speak to the claims that were made at the beginning 
of the war, but we face a very complex situation today. 

Senator Byrd. When you appeared before this committee in De- 
cember, you said, Mr. Secretary, that any military action against 
Iran should be a last resort. I keep hearing about Iran. The Presi- 
dent seems to have placed diplomacy on the back burner again. 
The American people have little faith in this administration. The 
war in Iraq was based on a foundation of manipulation and machi- 
nation. Now we see the specter of a new war front in Iran. The 
American people have not signed up for our troops to be the pawns 
for any new wargames. The country has far too much respect for 
the men and women who wear the uniform. 

But it seems to me I heard the President tell the Nation in his 
speech, we will interrupt the flow of support from Iran and Syria 
and we will seek out and destroy the networks providing advanced 
weaponry and training to our enemies in Iraq. How will that be ac- 
complished, Mr. Secretary? Will our forces cross the border into 
Iran? 

Secretary Gates. Let me respond. Senator Byrd, and then invite 
General Pace to add his comments. We believe that we can inter- 
rupt these networks that are providing support through actions in- 
side the territory of Iraq, that there is no need to attack targets 
in Iran itself I continue to believe what I told you at the confirma- 
tion hearing, that any kind of military action inside Iran would be 
a very last resort. 

Senator Byrd. General Pace? 

General Pace. Sir, we have our Special Operations Forces every 
day working against the networks that provide the weapons that 
kill our troops. They continue to raid and they will continue to 
raid. I think one of the reasons you keep hearing about Iran is be- 
cause we keep finding their stuff in Iraq. 

Senator Byrd. Let me just change the subject. Under what au- 
thority were the air strikes in Somalia executed? 

General Pace. Under the authority of the President of the 
United States, sir. 

Senator Byrd. What authority did he have? What did he base his 
authority on? Did the President authorize this action? 

General Pace. There was an order that was published a couple 
of years ago that received the proper authorities from the Secretary 
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of Defense and the President to be able to track al Qaeda and other 
terrorist networks worldwide, sir. 

Senator Byrd. Do you think that authority was sufficient? 

General Pace. I do, sir. 

Senator Byrd. My time is about up. Was there any consultation 
with or notification in Congress regarding the decision to take mili- 
tary action against suspected terrorists in Somalia? 

General Pace. There was notification to the proper Members of 
Congress, by then Under Secretary of Defense Cambone, who spe- 
cifically briefed the proper members on the worldwide authorities. 

Senator Byrd. Who are the proper members? 

General Pace. Sir, I will have to find out from the current Under 
Secretary, but it is in the Intelligence Committee, I believe, sir. I 
will find out, but I do know he specifically came over and briefed 
and came back and told me and then Secretary Rumsfeld that he 
had done what he was supposed to do. 

Senator Byrd. Mr. Chairman, my time is up, but I think this 
question bears further examination. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Byrd. 

If you. General Pace, could let us know who was notified, if in 
fact that happened, we would appreciate that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Chairman Levin. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have to say that a little over a year ago, I was very pleased 
that General Casey indicated he thought we could draw down 
troops. But as you noted, Mr. Secretary, the attacks by the terror- 
ists and al Qaeda did provoke the Shia, and we ended up with sec- 
tarian violence, particularly in Baghdad. This destabilized that 
very large city and makes it even more difficult to create the polit- 
ical settlement that we need in the long run. So I do think Bagh- 
dad is a critical matter. 

I suppose we have three options. Number one, we can have a 4- 
month type withdrawal and just pull out immediately. Number 
two, we can continue the same. Or number three, we can adjust 
tactics and our capabilities to meet the new situation that occurs 
on the battlefield. General Pace, is that not the history of war, that 
you have to continue to not think that you are going to be able to 
do the very same thing indefinitely but change is necessary when 
the situation changes? 

General Pace. Sir, change is most definitely necessary, and I 
think all of us — the Joint Chiefs and the commanders on the 
ground — realize that where we were a couple of months ago in Iraq 
and where we thought we would be were not the same place, and 
therefore we collectively undertook to determine, okay, where are 
we, where should we be, how do we get there, what are the impedi- 
ments, and what do we need to change? That is what this has re- 
sulted in, sir. 

Senator Sessions. When I came back from Iraq in August with 
Senators Levin, Warner, and Pryor, I asked you about conducting 
a review and you said you had just commenced one. How many 
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weeks or months did you work intensively on developing a new 
strategy for Iraq? 

General Pace. Sir, we started intensively the first week of Sep- 
tember and are still doing it. 

Senator Sessions. You should continue. 

Now, we talked about, many of us and you in the military, talk 
about benchmarks or metrics. One of the key things is Iraqi partici- 
pation. This is a serious matter. Mr. Secretary, do you have right 
now formally completed the kind of criteria, benchmarks, that we 
will be looking at to determine whether or not the Iraqis are par- 
ticipating adequately? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. I think that the benchmarks that I 
will be looking at specifically in the early stages, are the Iraqis pro- 
viding the troops that they promised to provide at the time they 
promised to provide them, is there political interference at the sen- 
ior governmental level in tactical decisions and military operations, 
and are the military forces of Iraq and the United States being al- 
lowed to go into all parts of the city of Baghdad? Those are the first 
three criteria that I believe are benchmarks, where I believe we 
will get some measure of the performance of the Iraqis in this oper- 
ation. 

Senator Sessions. Let me just follow. I think there should be 
some more. But my question to you is, will you keep us informed, 
and if this is failing to occur do you understand that our commit- 
ment here is not unlimited? 

Secretary Gates. Absolutely. 

Senator Sessions. With regard to General Petraeus and his lead- 
ership, I met with him right after the first hostilities when he com- 
manded the 101st Airborne in Mosul. I met with him again when 
he commanded the training of the Iraqi army when he was in 
Baghdad. Two years he has been in Iraq. He has now written the 
counterinsurgency manual for the military on how to defeat an in- 
surgency. I think he is the best person you can send. Will you allow 
him to tell us in his best military judgment if things are not occur- 
ring satisfactorily and if we are in a position where we will not be 
successful, or will you tell us that at the earliest possible date? Be- 
cause I see no need to commit American soldiers and place them 
at risk in a situation that is not winnable or successful, where we 
do not see success as a possibility. 

Secretary Gates. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Sessions. General Pace? 

General Pace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. Do you feel that is a responsibility of you as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Pace. I absolutely do, yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates. If I might add. Senator, I think it is my respon- 
sibility as well. 

Senator Sessions. I agree. 

Now, both of you, just for the record, you believe that this new 
strategy will meet the test that Senator Levin and Senator Biden 
have insisted on — and I think it is legitimate. Will it significantly 
enhance our ability to be successful in Iraq? 

General Pace. Sir, the military strategy coupled with the 
changed political atmosphere, coupled with economic development. 
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can be successful. It will not be successful by itself as a military 
strategy, nor will the other two parts be successful without the 
military strategy. It is a three-pronged plus-up. All must move for- 
ward together. 

Senator Sessions. I could not agree more. Mr. Secretary, these 
other aspects are important, other than just military. We all know 
that. It is very much a team concept when you are part of an ad- 
ministration. You do not want to be critical of other agencies and 
departments, but other agencies and departments have critical 
roles in this situation. 

Will you tell us if those agencies and departments are not suffi- 
ciently meeting their responsibilities to help create a lawful system 
and economy, oil production, and infrastructure? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, we will be prepared to report to this 
committee on performance in all three aspects of the operation that 
General Pace described. 

Senator Sessions. Is this plan that has been proposed here, does 
it call for increased performance from the other departments and 
agencies of this government? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. I think that is important. 

Now, finally, you have written me a letter in response to my let- 
ter to you about the total inadequacy of prison bed spaces in Iraq. 
But I have not gotten a briefing from your staff yet and a plan to 
fix it. According to my calculations, I believe we have about 10,000 
bed spaces in Iraq today, but in fact it is about one-ninth the num- 
ber of bed spaces per capita that we have in my State, for example. 

We have a situation of real violence. We are going to have Iraqi 
and American troops and Iraqi police doing enhanced work in Iraq, 
in Baghdad, that city. We cannot have a catch-and-release policy. 
We cannot have a revolving door. But if we do not dramatically and 
immediately increase significantly the number of prison bed spaces, 
there is no place to put them. 

Do you understand the seriousness of that matter? If we are 
going to commit troops and soldiers and police to catch bad guys, 
do you know that we have to have a place to put them? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. After you mentioned this problem to 
the President the other day. Secretary Rice and I agreed that it 
was a high priority matter that needed to be addressed. 

Senator Sessions. I thank both of you for your commitment and 
leadership. I do not think this matter is a lost cause. I think with 
good work and smart efforts we can make a difference, and it is 
going to take the entire government, more than just the military, 
to make that happen. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service. Secretary Gates, thank 
you particularly for signing up at a very difficult and challenging 
moment in our history. 

General Pace, General Petraeus labored many months to write a 
new counterinsurgency manual. Clearly, within that manual it 
calls for a range of 20 to 25 counterinsurgents for every 1,000 of 
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population, which in Baghdad translates to 120,000 troops. How 
many American forces will be there after we finish this buildup? 

General Pace. 31,000, sir. 

Senator Reed. How many Iraqi forces will be there? 

General Pace. 50,000, sir. 

Senator Reed. So we are about 40,000 short of the doctrine. 

General Pace. With pure math, yes, sir, not forgetting that in 
places like El Salvador we helped with 55 soldiers total. 

Senator Reed. Right, but we are talking about a situation which 
always seemed to require more resource than less, and with this 
increment we are 40,000 troops less than the doctrine. 

Also, I think you are aware that some of the major proponents 
of this argument. General Jack Keane and Dr. Robert Kagan, sug- 
gest that a minimum of 30,000 troops would be necessary. These 
are the most, I think, vociferous spokespersons for an increase in 
troops. Given that, was your advice to the President of the United 
States that 20,000 troops would be sufficient to conduct this oper- 
ation? 

General Pace. Sir, my advice to this committee and my responsi- 
bility to give my best military advice to the Congress of the United 
States includes the fact that I believe that this plan, which is a 
military part of an overall plan that includes most fundamentally 
the Iraqi leadership and change of political will and guidance to 
their own forces and our ability to operate in Baghdad, and, equal- 
ly important, an economic piece, that, given the three-legged stool, 
that the troop-to-task analysis to get the job done in Baghdad by 
adding three additional Iraqi brigades and two additional U.S. bri- 
gades was sufficient. In case they are needed, three more brigades 
that have not been asked for by the commanders on the ground 
have been put into the pipeline to arrive. 

Senator Reed. I must express my concern. We are talking about 
a huge deviance from the doctrinal notion of how many troops. I 
understand that is a rough measure, but we are 40,000 troops 
below that, but also, I think what your answer illustrates. General, 
is that the critical issue here is not an increase in military forces. 
It is a stiffening of the will of the Iraqi political parties to do what 
they must do. In fact, I do not know if you would agree, but if they 
today would commit themselves immediately, realistically, and on 
the ground to do these things, this troop increase would be not nec- 
essary. 

General Pace. Sir, I agree with most of what you said, but not 
all. It is absolutely fundamentally true that for this to be successful 
it must be embraced by the Iraqi government, which it has been 
since this is an Iraqi initiative. The promises that they have made 
must come to pass, and so far the ones they are supposed to have 
done by now they have done. But at the final analysis, when they 
deliver all that they have promised, our analysis, militarily, team 
between George Casey, General Casey, the Iraqis, General Odierno, 
and with General Petraeus’ assistance in his role as the doctrine 
person, all of that analysis indicates that this number of troops is 
correct for this mission, not without regard to doctrine, but doctrine 
is a template. As I mentioned, some places you only need as many 
as 55, as you have in El Salvador. Other places you need more. 

Senator Reed. General, Baghdad is not one of those places. 
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Mr. Secretary, the premise, the logic of this operation, is that it 
will produce effects by the Iraqi government — principally under the 
rubric of reconciliation — the change in oil allocation and having 
provincial elections. What is going to give the Maliki government — 
the Shia government — the incentive to include Sunnis in their gov- 
ernment when the effect of most of our operations will be to attack 
the Sunnis, eliminate their perceived enemies, and take the heat 
off them from doing anything? Why should they be more coopera- 
tive now when we are essentially doing what they want us to do? 
You and I both have visited Mr. Maliki and the interior minister 
and the defense minister, and they will tell you about the insur- 
gency: “It is a Sunni insurgency, that is the problem; you help us 
with that problem.” 

So I think the highest probability of what will happen is that our 
forces and their forces will engage Sunni insurgents and attrite 
them, politely speaking, while they handle the Shia insurgents. But 
the logic here of forcing them to act, I think, in fact, this might give 
them a reprieve. 

Your comments? 

Secretary Gates. I think that one of the fundamental premises 
of the operation is that the sectarian violence has become so great 
in Baghdad that it has kept the political process from moving for- 
ward. Clearly, the insurgency is principally Sunni, as you indicate, 
and we will continue to go after the insurgency just as we will al 
Qaeda. 

But I think central to the success of this entire operation is the 
willingness of the government to allow these forces, both Iraqi and 
American, to go into mixed neighborhoods, where they are taking 
on lawbreakers who are both Sunni and Shia, and that includes 
Sadr City. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, I think perhaps one of the different 
perspectives here is that there is a view perhaps that the sectarian 
violence in Iraq is part of their political process. The Shia are clear- 
ing neighborhoods, they are reorganizing, because they won. I 
think the notion that this sectarian violence is different than the 
political forces and that the political leaders are not encouraging or 
ignoring it, et cetera, defies the facts on the ground. I do not have 
to tell you. You are quite knowledgeable, but there are people in 
that government that feel they are benefiting from this sectarian 
violence. 

Secretary Gates. There is no question about that, and I think 
that is one of the reasons that the willingness to move against the 
Shia neighborhoods where there are militias operating and people 
breaking the law is an essential part of this operation and it has 
to be one of the benchmarks that we look at in terms of whether 
the strategy is succeeding. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary or General Pace, will the Iraqi gov- 
ernment move Peshmerga units into Baghdad to help them bolster 
their military effort? 

General Pace. Sir, the Peshmerga term applies specifically to the 
militias up north. From those militias that have existed, the Iraqi 
army has had brigades formed that are now Iraqi army brigades 
that are mostly Kurd. Yes, from the Iraqi army units that used to 
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be Peshmerga soldiers two of the brigades, I believe, sir, will be 
coming from the north to join up. 

Senator Reed. So there will be two brigades of Kurdish troops 
going into Shia and Sunni neighborhoods, which certainly com- 
plicates the sectarian nature of this struggle; is that correct? 

General Pace. Or gives it balance, in that they are not either for 
Sunnis or for Shia but for Iraq. 

Senator Reed. I think they are for the Kurds. 

My time is up, but one other question, Mr. Secretary, if I may. 
You talked about in some circumstances you could redeploy forces 
if this sectarian violence abates. But that presumes, I think, a lin- 
gering responsibility to go after al Qaeda, to provide territorial in- 
tegrity. But yet, you would still contemplate a withdrawal if this 
sectarian violence abates? 

Secretary Gates. I think if we see an abatement of the sectarian 
violence and the government moving forward on the commitments 
that they have made, for example on provincial elections and oil 
and so on, that we would see the kind of progress in Iraq that 
would make possible certainly bringing back at some point what- 
ever troops had been sent over as part of this surge, but also look- 
ing toward further drawdowns in the future. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask the other question: If the violence does 
not abate, will you commit more U.S. troops to Baghdad? 

Secretary Gates. I would have to wait and see what the rec- 
ommendations of the field commander would be, sir. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gates, I was pleased this morning to hear you describe 
the challenges that we are facing in Iraq as fighting four wars, be- 
cause that was exactly my impression during my recent trip. I was 
struck by how different the war is depending on where you are in 
Iraq. In Anbar Province, the fight is with al Qaeda, it is not sec- 
tarian, and there I think we do need more troops, particularly to 
take advantage of the recent positive development where local trib- 
al leaders have switched allegiance to our side and are joining in 
the fight against al Qaeda, and there the American commanders 
did ask for more troops during our trip. 

That was not the case in Baghdad. In Baghdad where, as we all 
know, the violence is sectarian, one American commander told me 
that a jobs program would do much more to quell the sectarian vio- 
lence than more troops. 

I want to go back to an issue raised by Senator Kennedy and 
that is the effectiveness of surging troops. The fact is that we have 
had at least four surges since the initial invasion in March 2003. 
In the first part of January 2004, there was a surge over the next 
4 months of some 30,000 troops. In January 2005, in preparation 
for the elections there was a surge of 25,000 troops. There was a 
third surge toward the end of 2005 of 15,000 troops. 

So our troop level has gone up and down and they have varied 
considerably. We have tried surges. That leads me to two ques- 
tions. First, why would this surge, which is actually slightly small- 
er than previous surges that we have tried, be successful when 
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those surges were not. Second, even if we change the rules of en- 
gagement, what happens when the surge ends? Why would we not 
just see once again a resurgence of violence? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, let me start and then ask the General 
to pick up because I am not as familiar with the previous events 
as he is. I think what is different certainly from the experience last 
fall in Baghdad is the understanding that there were insufficient 
forces. If the strategy is clear, hold, and build, there were enough 
forces for the clear, but not enough for the hold. In some ways, if 
you will, it replicates the situation at the very beginning of the 
war. There were enough forces to overthrow Saddam Hussein and 
beat the Iraqi army, but not enough to maintain control of the 
country, in my opinion. 

So there were not sufficient forces for the hold phase of the oper- 
ation last fall, and there really was not a strong enough program, 
for the build part — the economic development — and especially mov- 
ing in quickly. So I think one of the differences between this effort 
to quell the sectarian violence in Baghdad and that last fall is 
there has been a lot of attention paid to the mistakes that were 
made, and particularly in the hold and build phases of the strategy. 

But let me ask General Pace to contribute. 

General Pace. Senator, each of the previous surges was built for 
a specific reason and each was successful for the reason it was sent 
there — referendums, elections, and the spike in violence in al- 
Najaf All resulted in the commanders on the ground receiving the 
troops they asked for and being able to provide for successful elec- 
tions, successful referendums, and the like. So those surges were 
successful. 

There was no surge requested nor applied to the Baghdad plan 
that recently was not successful. This surge is specifically focused 
on doing the military piece of the three-pronged surge for Baghdad. 

But you are absolutely right. If all we do is go into Baghdad with 
X number of troops and provide increased security for a period of 
time and during that period of time the leaders, religious and polit- 
ical, do not take advantage of that opportunity, if the economy is 
not changed and jobs are not provided, then when the troops leave 
and the other two things have not happened you will have exactly 
what you said. 

Senator Collins. That leads me to my second question and that 
is that we have seen so many broken promises from the Iraqi lead- 
ers. Just last month when I was in Iraq and we had the discussion 
with the Prime Minister, the Prime Minister expressed great frus- 
tration over the lack of control over his own troops. But he also did 
not seem to welcome more American troops at all. 

So not only am I skeptical about whether the Prime Minister and 
other Iraqi leaders will forge the political compromises that are 
needed to more fully integrate the Sunnis into the governmental 
power structures, but I am very skeptical that the Prime Minister 
has really bought into this plan, because just 3 weeks ago when I 
was talking to him he did not seem to welcome the prospect of ad- 
ditional troops. 

I guess my question is what has changed? What has changed in 
such a brief time to give you confidence that the Prime Minister 
is fully on board, that he is going to fulfill the pledges, and that 
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he is going to make the hard choices, the tough decisions that need 
to be made? I really fear the opposite. I fear that, rather than giv- 
ing him breathing space to make those changes, that we are in fact 
lessening the pressure for him to do so. 

Secretary Gates. It was quite clear to me when I visited Bagh- 
dad before Christmas in my meeting with Prime Minister Maliki 
that he was very eager for Iraqis to move into the lead in trying 
to deal with their security problems. As I mentioned earlier, he 
said to me, how can you hold me responsible for success in the se- 
curity arena when I do not have control of my own troops? The ar- 
rangement has been worked out so that by March he will have con- 
trol of all but one of his divisions. 

There is no question in my mind that Prime Minister Maliki 
wanted to do this operation on his own, and I think what happened 
is that as his own military and security leaders began looking at 
the operation and began working out the details and then began 
talking and consulting with General Casey and the American mili- 
tary planners that they essentially persuaded the prime minister 
that additional American forces were necessary in order to make 
his plan successful. 

One other thing that is different in this case is, also as I indi- 
cated, we have not put all of the entire weight of this operation, 
if you will, on Prime Minister Maliki. The President has talked to 
President Talabani. He has talked to Vice President Hashemi, a 
Sunni. He has talked to political leader Hakim. They all have af- 
firmed the importance of this operation and their commitment to 
carrying out the promises and the commitments that Prime Min- 
ister Maliki has made. 

As I indicated, I think there is considerable basis for skepticism 
based on the history, but the reality is — and I think a little per- 
spective is in order — this government in Iraq was formed less than 
a year ago after the first real election in Iraqi history. Most of the 
people who are running this government were either in prison or 
were dissidents living outside of Iraq until just 3 years ago or so. 
They are learning as they go, and the truth is I think to a certain 
extent they may be getting better as they go along and get a little 
experience. I think they are beginning to see that they are risking 
their country falling apart if this sectarian violence continues, and 
I think that is what has prompted the prime minister to want to 
get control of the security situation in Baghdad. 

We will see, and as I have indicated earlier, I think we will see 
fairly quickly, whether they are prepared to step up to the plate 
and perform as they have promised. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Collins. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Secretary, I certainly hope you are 
right. 

At what point, if the sectarian violence does not abate, do we 
stop the flow of the new troops going in? You said that by 2 months 
we should know. Is that when this committee should visit with you 
and say it is or is not working? 

Secretary Gates. I think the first element of “is it working” is 
whether they have in fact fulfilled their commitments on the mili- 
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tary plan, as I was indicating earlier, did the brigades show up in 
the numbers that were promised, are they going into all the neigh- 
borhoods, are they going into true mixed neighborhoods and set- 
tling those down? 

Regarding the hold and build parts of this, it will take much 
more time to see whether they are being effective, although we 
should see over time a reduction in the overall level of violence. So 
I think that the first indicators for this committee, for Congress, 
and frankly for the President, of whether this operation is being 
successful or not is whether the Iraqis fulfill the commitments they 
have made on the military side. We should know that in a couple 
of months. 

Senator Bill Nelson. When you say “if they show up,” indeed 
that assumes the problem that has been there, that a number of 
Iraqi troops that are part of a military unit do not show up when 
deployed of their home area. 

General Pace. Sir, that is true, and part of the incentive for 
them this time is that in addition to following the orders they are 
given, there is a stipend of about $150 per month for the time that 
they are deployed, to help offset some of the strain on their fami- 
lies. So they will get the first $150 upfront and they will get the 
remainder of that when they redeploy. 

It is not about money, but their government is in fact trying to 
provide some assistance to the families in a way that would help 
those soldiers leave their families and go do the job their govern- 
ment wants them to do. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I want to encourage you to follow up with 
the Saudis. I had been asked by General Hayden to go talk to them 
about using their tribal Sunni contacts to try to help in this sec- 
tarian violence. But also, clearly the hammer ought to be brought 
down on the Saudis to encourage them to help finance some of 
these jobs programs that you are talking about, because the Saudis 
have a huge stake in Iraq being stabilized, as we do. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but note how the tenor of this meet- 
ing today contrasted with that of the Senator Foreign Relations 
Committee yesterday, in which the witness was Secretary Rice. Be- 
cause you represent a breath of fresh air, Mr. Secretary, there is 
much more deference and respect. There is a great deal of frustra- 
tion, as you hear expressed here. That came out in a partisan way 
yesterday in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Let me ask you. General, do we have enough military assets to 
do operations in both Iraq and Afghanistan and also be prepared 
if we face some additional emergency such as Iran or China? 

General Pace. Sir, the answer is yes, but it is not without pain 
to ensure that we are properly prepared. First of all, the units that 
will be going into Iraq were already in the pipeline and they will 
be moved forward in the pipeline a couple of months. None of those 
units will go over with less than 1 year at home, but that still is 
not the goal that we seek, which is to be able to have 2 years at 
home before going over. 

Then some of the units that are currently in Iraq will be ex- 
tended on the ground for 3 to 4 months to ensure that this 20,000 
stays at the level it needs to. That is Iraq. 
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In Afghanistan, the pipeline is fine, sir, and we have about 
22,500 troops in Afghanistan right now. We will be able to main- 
tain that. 

Most important for the American people and for anybody who is 
a potential enemy of ours out there, we have 2.4 million American 
servicemembers who are Active, Guard, and Reserve. We have 
about 200,000 plus of those currently involved in this operation in 
the Gulf region. We have the enormous might of our Navy and our 
Air Force available. We can handle anybody out there who might 
make the mistake of miscalculating our strength. 

It will not be as precise as we would like, nor will it be on the 
time lines that we would prefer, because we would then, while en- 
gaged in one fight, have to reallocate resources and remobilize the 
Guard and Reserve and the like. But there would be no doubt in 
anybody’s mind in this country or anyplace else that, if you chal- 
lenge the United States, we can handle it. 

Senator Bill Nelson. You are making the assumption that 
22,000 troops are enough in Afghanistan? 

General Pace. No sir, I am not. If we need to plus-up in Afghani- 
stan, sir, we can. What I am saying is we still have 2 million plus 
Americans in uniform and in the Guard and Reserve available to 
do this Nation’s duty, and they can do it and our enemies should 
know that. 

Secretary Gates. Senator, I might just mention that I am going 
back out to the region myself in a few days. I am starting in Af- 
ghanistan and one of the things that I am focused on particularly 
is what it will take to reverse the trend line in Afghanistan and 
to strengthen the Karzai government. We must not let this one slip 
out of our attention and, where we have had a victory, put it at 
risk. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Both of you or one of you, please share with the committee: 
When we embed our troops in Baghdad, in the midst of all that 
sectarian violence, how are we going to prevent our troops from 
being sitting ducks? 

General Pace. Sir, thank you, thank you for that concern. You 
are absolutely right to ask that question. One of the reasons that 
the size of the teams is going to be doubled or tripled is because 
we are now going to take them from a unit that is about 500 
troops, a battalion-sized unit, and not only increase the size there, 
but also go down to the company size levels of about 100 to 150 
troops. 

We want to make sure that when our soldiers and marines go 
forward with these units that they have enough of our own rifle- 
men with them to make sure that they will be protected close in. 
That is part of the doubling and tripling of the size of the units to 
ensure that we can self-protect. In addition to that then are the 
quick reaction forces, which are a part of what the battalions mar- 
ried or partnered with those Iraqi brigades are all about. They will 
not only be able to respond to activity across the spectrum, but spe- 
cifically be there to come quickly to the aid of the U.S. embeds. So 
this has been thought through very carefully, sir, with regard to 
protecting our guys and gals, and, in fact, I think one of the very 
bright spots is that all of our teams that have been working with 
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Iraqi units in the past have been well-protected by the Iraqi units 
with whom they are embedded. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Secretary, let me just ask it. Does 
General Abizaid support the President’s plan? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, he does. But let me ask General Pace 
because he has talked to General Abizaid directly about this. 

General Pace. The short answer is yes, sir. The longer answer 
is that all of us in uniform have been looking at this saying: Do 
not just plus up and have X number of U.S. Armed Forces doing 
what Y number have been doing in the past. Do not just change 
the number of troops on the ground. That will not satisfy the prob- 
lem. Eventually, the Iraqis must take this on, and to do that we 
must have a changed political environment and we must have a 
changed economic environment. 

If the political environment and the economic environment can 
be supported by an increase in troops, then we are for it. So the 
quotations of both General Abizaid, General Casey, and myself, 
that we have made publicly about “just do not add troops” are all 
true, but we have also said given a specific mission and specific 
time, we should consider it. As we have looked at the prime min- 
ister’s initiative and we looked at his troops’ capacity to do it, we 
are convinced that this plus-up, which has been requested by both 
General Casey and General Abizaid in addition to their subordi- 
nate commanders, that this increase in troops does make sense. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Ensign. 

Senator Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

All of us have different opinions of whether this is going to work 
or not and I do not think anybody really knows. I think all Ameri- 
cans should be praying that it works because it is critical that we 
have success in Iraq. I agree with all of those statements, and to 
pull out would be a monumental mistake for the United States. 

I want to address some of the tactics on going in though. This 
is much more urban warfare, any time you are in Baghdad, door 
to door, probably the most dangerous kind of fighting for the troops 
on the ground that there is. In the past, some have accused us of 
not giving all the tools necessary over in Iraq. 

So I want to start with you. General Pace. It would seem to me 
that we should be giving our forces all of the tools necessary to 
minimize American casualties and to minimize civilian casualties. 
Those are two paramount things that I know our military is about. 
If you were a sergeant on the ground over there, the idea of a riot 
control agent, tear gas — not pepper spray, but tear gas — is that 
something, if you were a sergeant leading some troops in urban 
warfare, going door to door, and you are approaching, you do not 
know whether they have civilians, possibly civilians, maybe they 
have captured an American in there and there are hostiles in 
there, is tear gas something that would help you from a tactical 
standpoint? 

General Pace. Sir, I need to give you a very precise answer be- 
cause there are treaties to which the U.S. Government is a signa- 
tory that forbid us from using that kind of tear gas for anything 
other than defensive reasons when we are trying to break up a 
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crowd that includes women and children and the like. So we do not 
teach that technique because it is illegal internationally and we 
have signed up to that treaty. 

Because we do not have that, we do have stun grenades and we 
do have smoke grenades. We do have the kinds of things that help 
divert the enemy’s attention as we clear. We are very good at clear- 
ing. What we need are the additional troops to be able to hold and 
build. 

But I want to be precise in my answer because it is not legal for 
us to proceed along that line. 

Senator Ensign. There is some disagreement on the situation 
that I just described, when you are in a situation where there were 
major military activities as we had seen, we took over, we went in, 
and now we are more of, whether you call it an occupying force, 
trying to keep the peace, whether that is wartime or peacetime, 
certainly there are wartime types of activities. But I have described 
a type of activity where there are potentially women, in many cases 
there are women and children, similar to in a crowd situation. You 
are trying to protect civilians in a defensive posture. You are not 
just trying to get the bad guys, which you are in, in a crowded situ- 
ation like that, but you are trying to protect women and children. 

Secretary Rumsfeld testified that he felt like he was in a 
straightjacket. I have talked to many troops on the ground and dif- 
ferent lawyers, some lawyers, mostly at the State Department, who 
would disagree with the characterization that I have made. 

But it would seem common sense that the Chemical Weapons 
Treaty that we have signed on to would at least not be violated, 
the spirit would not be violated, when you are trying to save inno- 
cent lives. It also has a nice side effect that it decreases our casual- 
ties. 

General Pace. Yes, sir. The bottom line, sir, is if it is offensive 
it is illegal. 

Senator Ensign. I agree with that. Clearly, I have not described 
an offensive situation. 

General Pace. If it is defensive, it is legal. But we need to be 
very careful not to leave Private First Class Pace on the battlefield 
having to make the decision in his or her mind whether or not this 
is a defensive event. We have to be very careful. 

Senator Ensign. I agree. But what if we are not even training 
them to make those decisions and we are not giving them the tool 
that could save lives, we are not giving them those tools to do that. 
You just said we are not training in those kinds of situations. 

General Pace. We are not training offensively, sir. We are train- 
ing defensively, but we not training offensively. 

Senator Ensign. Has military tear gas — not pepper spray — ^been 
used anywhere in Iraq? 

General Pace. Yes. 

Senator Ensign. No, it has not; only pepper spray. 

General Pace. Iraq, you said. 

Senator Ensign. In Iraq. 

General Pace. It was used in Afghanistan. Not to my knowledge 
in Iraq, sir. 

Senator Ensign. From all the information that I have received, 
it has not. There have certainly been many situations where. 
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whether it is mosques with civilians or whatever it is, from a de- 
fensive situation, I just think that lawyers looking at crossing 
every “t” and dotting every “i” are costing civilian lives and U.S. 
military lives and we ought to take a hard look at this. 

I just received a report back from the military on this and, frank- 
ly, I found it highly dissatisfactory. We are not doing the right 
things and giving all of the tools, I believe, to our men and women 
in uniform, especially when it comes to a situation that they are 
in with this, with this new change in procedures. I realize that 
there are some differences as far as what we are giving the rules 
of engagement, but it would seem to me that we need to take a 
hard look at that to save Americans. 

I do not think the average American out there looks at this and 
thinks this is common sense at all. 

General Pace. I appreciate your intent, sir. I will find out if it 
has ever been used. We do use it defensively, and I will see if there 
is a way that we can be more precise. But again, the bottom line 
is we want to make sure that our young guys and gals are. A, prop- 
erly defended and, B, not put in legal jeopardy. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Ensign. Thank you. I think a lot of the other questions 
would be pretty redundant for me to talk about. I have some of the 
same opinions that those who have said that this strategy is a 
failed strategy need to offer alternatives and I think it is incum- 
bent upon them to explain why that would be successful. 

I have not heard anybody who has criticized this suggest some- 
thing else that they think would work as well. If we do a phased 
withdrawal it would seem to me, because they want to put Iraqis 
more in charge, it would seem to me that the new change in strat- 
egy is to have the Iraqis doing more. If we are doing a phased with- 
drawal and they cannot handle what we are talking about handling 
in Baghdad, they certainly could not handle a phased withdrawal 
where we are actually giving them less help. 

So my prayer is that this new change in strategy is going to work 
and I think all Americans should join in that in getting behind our 
troops. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Ensign. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. Mr. Secretary, it is always 
difficult and problematic to speculate on what happens and what 
the “or else” is if the Iraqis fail to be able to achieve the bench- 
marks that we are setting out. I am going to ask you something 
about that. 

But first let me commend the administration for setting forth 
benchmarks and conditions for staying. You will have to help me 
understand whether they are conditions for staying or whether 
they are just conditions that the government must meet, because 
for 2 years I have been saying that, as opposed to dates for with- 
drawing, we ought to be establishing what it would require of the 
Iraqis so that we can break the cycle of dependence. What would 
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be the benchmarks or the expectations we have for them to be able 
to fulfill their duties to take on the responsibility? 

But the question is, what is the price if the Iraqis fail? What is 
the price if Prime Minister Maliki cannot meet the three things 
that you talked about? I have identified those three things as the 
essential benchmarks. What does happen? Is it just a reassessment 
of our position? Does it show that they cannot meet what we want 
them to do and that they are not capable of taking on the responsi- 
bility themselves? 

Secretary Gates. I think the honest answer to your question, 
Senator, is that if they do not perform, if they do not fulfill the 
commitments that they have made, when I say we will have to re- 
evaluate the strategy, we have to evaluate where we are in the con- 
text of our national interest in Iraq and whether there are other 
strategies that protect our national interest, but may have implica- 
tions for other aspects of Iraqi society. 

Do we focus just on al Qaeda and on the borders and on the in- 
surgency and let the house burn down in Baghdad? I asked Gen- 
eral Pace the other day, I said, “What happens if we are hosing 
down the outsides of the house while the inside is burning down, 
and obviously the structure cannot stand?” 

So the honest answer is — and yesterday marked the anniversary 
of my third week on the job — that I do not know what the con- 
sequences are. What I do know is that we would have to go, we 
would have to reopen this issue of strategy and we would have to 
look at what some of the other alternatives are that do not seem 
very attractive right now. 

Senator Ben Nelson. What does Prime Minister Maliki believe 
the consequences to be if he fails to deliver? 

Secretary Gates. I think the first consequence that he has to 
face is the possibility that he will lose his job. There is some 
sense — and perhaps part of a growing of the Iraqi political cul- 
ture — that there are beginning to be some people around that may 
say, I can do better than he is doing in terms of making progress. 
So the first question would be if his strategy, if his initiative, if you 
will, that he brought to President Bush in Amman fails, then he 
has to perhaps face some domestic political consequences for that. 

I go back to what I said to Senator Collins. I think the thing that 
has struck me at least in all of this is the Prime Minister’s sense 
that his government has to take control of this situation. I was not 
here for the earlier conversations and promises that Maliki has 
made, but my impression is that this is different on his part and 
that he has an understanding that the country is on the verge of 
coming apart if he does not get control of this. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But these are not conditions for staying in 
Iraq. These are conditions perhaps for his keeping his job or for our 
not reevaluating our next strategic position. Are there any real con- 
ditions for staying in Iraq? 

Secretary Gates. As I indicated, I think if the strategy does not 
work, and I think we have to focus on making it work and we will 
certainly do our part and try to make sure that the other two legs 
of this stool are on the ground as well, but if it does not work, then 
I think we have to evaluate, as I said, our national interest. 
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If we talk about the consequences of American failure and defeat 
in Iraq, then saying if you do not do this we will leave and we will 
leave now, does not strike me as being in the national interest of 
the United States. So the question will be what different kind of 
strategy might we be able to come up with that would have some 
prospect of avoiding a failure or a defeat in Iraq. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Would that be part of the idea of a new 
way forward? I have been concerned about that the American peo- 
ple want a change in direction in Iraq, not a change in slogans. 
Can we assure the American people that this plan is a new direc- 
tion in Iraq, a new way forward? 

Secretary Gates. I think it is in the sense that it represents a 
change. In my prepared remarks I called it a pivot point, because 
it puts the primary responsibility for this operation on the Iraqis, 
not on the Americans. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I have considerable concerns about wheth- 
er or not the Prime Minister can achieve the benchmarks. But I sa- 
lute the idea that benchmarks have been established, because at 
least now we have some way of evaluating success or failure, at 
least with respect to a major mission. In the past I think it has 
been very difficult for the American people and maybe for Congress 
and perhaps for the administration to even measure success, be- 
cause at one point you had one member of the administration say- 
ing we are winning and a member from the same party, a Member 
of our Senate, saying we are losing. They cannot both be right 
about the same set of circumstances, the same set of facts, at the 
same time if those are their conclusions. So I salute that. 

On a scale of 1 to 10 — this is a tough question — ^but on a scale 
of 1 to 10, what do you think the chances are that the Iraqi mili- 
tary under the Prime Minister, in going into Sadr City will take 
on Muqtada al-Sadr and, if necessary, take out al-Sadr? General? 
You do not have to do it on a scale of 1 to 10, because that is an 
unfair point. But you get what I am really trying to go to. 

General Pace. I got the question and it is a fair question, sir. I 
think that whatever that number is, is going to increase as the op- 
erations in Baghdad take place, starting in the mixed neighbor- 
hoods, showing balance in the mixed neighborhoods, and then 
doing the Sunni and Shia neighborhoods, showing in the initial 
neighborhoods that not only will there be clearing operations, but 
that there are economic and day-to-day living benefits quickly; as 
that unfolds, that will strengthen not only the desire of the Iraqis 
to have their armed forces come to their neighborhoods, but also 
I think make the Iraqi army and the Iraqi police feel good about 
what they are doing and therefore collectively have a better focus 
on what needs to be done. 

But clearly, you cannot do this through Baghdad except one or 
two areas. It has to be done across Baghdad. It has to be done 
without regard to Sunni, Shia, and mixed neighborhoods. It has to 
be rule of law applied evenly across the board. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I hope and pray that you are right. Gen- 
eral, and I hope and pray that the mission works. I must admit I 
have serious reservations. I do not see how it is all going to hap- 
pen. But at some point for future debate, I would like to ask the 
question how you can have a democracy with a military full of mill- 
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tias and a police force that does not necessarily respond to the gov- 
ernment. We will save that discussion for another day. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Nelson. 

Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
gentlemen, as always for your great service to our country, and 
particularly to you. Secretary Gates, for leaving a very comfortable 
position in Aggieland and coming back into puWic service to all the 
discomforts that we have at the Pentagon these days. Certainly the 
position that you have accepted is one in which your leadership is 
required to help solve the most difficult and challenging issue that 
exist in the world today. So to both of you, thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to start out by commending you for your 
decision relative to the troop increase. Those of us who have served 
both on this side of the Capitol as well as on the other side have 
been advocating a force structure increase for several years now. I 
am pleased to see that you not only have come to us and said you 
are going to ask for that increase, but the size of it I think is also 
critically important. 

I received an email yesterday from a young Army captain, a 
member of the 3rd Infantry Division, who is going to be leaving in 
March for his third tour of duty in Iraq. He is accepting that, but 
he said in his email that he will be going out a month early to 
NTC, of course, to get trained up. He has been married for 3 V 2 
years and in that 3 V 2 years he has spent 11 months with his bride. 
That is the kind of toll that we are seeing on our Active-Duty Force 
structure, and the decision that you have made is not only going 
to help us in the short-term, but in the long-term, because I worry 
about the quality of our military as we progress beyond this par- 
ticular conflict, and that should not be an issue. I think your deci- 
sion goes a long way toward ensuring that that will not be an 
issue. 

I have been very vocal in saying that I do support an increase 
in the troop strength that we send to Iraq, provided those troops 
are given a specific mission and that once that mission is accom- 
plished, those troops are redeployed. I think you probably answered 
part of this in response to Senator Reed’s inquiries, but I would 
like you to talk a little more about that, Mr. Secretary, and maybe 
you too. General Pace. 

Are these troops going to have a specific mission, and once that 
missions is accomplished what is going to happen to those troops? 

General Pace. Sir, they will have a specific mission. The specific 
mission will be to provide assistance to the Iraqi army in providing 
security to the people in Baghdad and increase the number of em- 
beds within the Iraqi armed forces to help them provide fire sup- 
port and the like, so that we can get this job done and have suffi- 
cient Iraq forces in the hold and build phases. 

When that is done, these troops, if they have all gotten there or 
not, will then be able to start coming home. The desire is to be able 
to go from the 15 brigades we have now up to perhaps as many 
as 20, but then come back down below 15, because right now we 
have 7 of our 15 brigades allocated to the Baghdad region, 6 that 
are in or around the city and one that is in mobile Reserve. With 
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Baghdad under Iraqi control, we will be able to bring home some 
of those brigades as well. 

But there is no guarantee, sir. I know you know this. There is 
no guarantee. But given the plan that is there and most impor- 
tantly again the political and economic changes, the military plan 
can be successful. 

Senator Chambliss. The issue of Maliki and whether or not he 
is capable of providing the kind of leadership that is going to allow 
us to succeed from a government stability standpoint is certainly 
an issue that has been discussed. Mr. Secretary, you have ex- 
pressed some reservations. I have been to Iraq four times and I 
have visited with the leadership. I have a concern over that issue 
also. 

But is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that part of the plan which 
the President has implemented includes ideas, issues, and a plan 
that came forward from Mr. Maliki to the President in recent dis- 
cussions between the two men? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Senator Chambliss. So this is not something where we are say- 
ing to the Iraqi government, this is what you shall do or we will 
do something different. This is a joint decision that has been made 
by the Iraqi government and the leadership of the United States 
to develop a plan that is going to give us what we think to be the 
best results we can achieve, given the current situation? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Chambliss. Having been to Iraq and been on the ground 
and seen General David Petraeus operate with respect to the train- 
ing of the military and the security police over there, I will have 
to tell both of you, you have absolutely made the best choice of a 
leader to go on the ground in Iraq that you could possibly make. 
I have been extremely impressed with him both as an individual 
and, in this case, most significantly as a soldier. 

But one of the things that I have heard from General Petraeus 
as well as others who have succeeded him there — General Dempsey 
and other leaders on the ground — is that there is a significant dif- 
ference in the quality of the personnel and the end result of the in- 
dividuals who emerge from training with the Iraqi military versus 
training in the security police. The military forces seem to be better 
able to do the job once they receive that training than the security 
police, and in fact the security police, as we know, have been infil- 
trated by the enemy. There is a lot of corruption going on there and 
we have seen loss of lives occur in some instances because of fail- 
ures internally within the security police. 

Now, there is one thing the President said the other night that 
I think is critically important, and it was glazed over by the press. 
I have also heard this from other folks inside the White House and 
I would like you to comment on it. It is the fact that, as a part of 
this new strategy, we are going to move military personnel into po- 
lice units or at least into police stations where they are going to 
be headquartered in some instances. So they will be side by side 
with the security police, and hopefully they will be able to do a bet- 
ter job of monitoring what is going on and making sure that their 
mission is carried out. 

Would you comment on that, please? 
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General Pace. Sir, first of all, you are absolutely right, there is 
a difference in quality today between the army and the police. We 
picked up the responsibility for the police just over a year ago, Oc- 
tober 2005, and have revamped their training program. We have 
had to take brigades at a time off line, re-vet the individuals, the 
Iraqis fire those who have not been performing, then we reform the 
units, retrain them, and put them back into action. So we are be- 
hind our training program with the army in our training program 
with the police. 

In Baghdad, at the police station hubs in each of the districts 
there will be a combination of Iraqi army, Iraqi police, and U.S. 
forces, so it will not be an occasion where it is solely police and 
U.S. forces as designed right now. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Chambliss. Yes, sir, it does. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Pace, let me just follow up on one of Senator Chambliss’ 
questions there. He talked about a specific mission and if we are 
going to have more troops they need to have a very specific mis- 
sion. Just to make sure I understand this, on this specific mission 
where we are in the neighborhoods of Baghdad, are we kicking in 
the doors or are the Iraqis kicking in the doors? 

General Pace. Sir, the Iraqis are going to be knocking on the 
doors. If they have to kick in, they will, but you do not gain favor 
by doing that. Preferably, they will be knocking on the doors, find- 
ing out who is in that house, taking census, like they have done 
in places like Fallujah. 

A lot of the lessons we learned in Fallujah are being applied in 
Baghdad. But it is an Iraqi lead. That is what happened the other 
day on the Haifa Street action in Baghdad. The Iraqis were in the 
lead. They were doing their patrolling and they came under fire, 
and we were able to support them with our fire support. So that 
is how it is designed, sir. 

Senator Pryor. So the design is to allow the Iraqis to take the 
lead immediately? 

General Pace. The design is for the Iraqis to take the lead, yes, 
sir, and for us to back them up. 

Senator Pryor. Okay. 

Secretary Gates, the President’s and the administration’s mes- 
sage this week includes this concept that the Iraqis need to take 
responsibility, that we need to turn more and more control over to 
them, that there is a need for a real commitment by the Iraqi lead- 
ership on this. In fact, a few moments ago when Senator Chambliss 
was asking questions he used the term “joint decision” between 
Prime Minister Maliki and the U.S. Government, and you agreed 
that this plan is a joint decision. 

However, in reading some news accounts — and I will quote one, 
which happens to be from the New York Times. It says: “Iraq’s Shi- 
ite-led government offered only a grudging endorsement on Thurs- 
day of President Bush’s proposal to deploy more than 20,000 addi- 
tional troops in an effort to curb sectarian violence and regain con- 
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trol of Baghdad. The tepid response immediately raised questions 
about whether the government would make a good faith effort to 
prosecute the new war plan.” 

There seems to be a huge disconnect here. You are here before 
the committee today saying that the Iraqi leadership is helping de- 
sign this and is part and parcel of the planning here, whereas the 
press report and the interpretation on the ground there in Baghdad 
is that it is a grudging endorsement and a tepid response. Can you 
explain that? 

Secretary Gates. Sure, Senator Pryor. I think what lies behind 
this is that Prime Minister Maliki from the very beginning of this 
has wanted to take charge of the security situation in Baghdad. As 
he said to me when I visited before Christmas, “how can you hold 
me responsible for the security when I do not have authority over 
my own forces?” Part of the process of giving him that authority 
is the transfer of operational authority over their divisions, and by 
March they will have operational control over all but one. 

Senator Pryor. Not to interrupt, but what would be grudging 
there? What would be tepid there? Is it that he does not like the 
timetable you are on? 

Secretary Gates. Let me develop it. I think that his plan as he 
conceived it in fact was for all Iraqis to do it, and I think that what 
happened was that his military and security planners sitting down 
with General Casey and our military planners came to realize that 
in a practical way in terms of the opportunity for success they real- 
ly did need some additional U.S. support. 

So to the degree that the Iraqi government is grudging in this, 
I think it is perhaps — and I am speculating, frankly — that they had 
hoped to do it themselves, and probably grudgingly came to the 
conclusion that they could not do it themselves based on the advice 
of their own security and military leaders. That developed in the 
course of filling in the gaps in the plan with our military planners. 

Senator Pryor. Let me ask it this way: is it your opinion today 
that the Iraqi leadership is 100 percent on board with this plan? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, it is. Not only has the President talked 
to Prime Minister Maliki, President Talabani, who is a Kurd, Vice 
President Hashemi, who is a Sunni, and with Mr. Hakim, who is 
one of the key Shia power brokers. So the President, the Ambas- 
sador, and General Casey I think have talked to all of the key play- 
ers in the Iraqi government on this, and they all support the com- 
mitments that have been made to President Bush. 

Senator Pryor. Do you agree with that. General Pace, that the 
Iraqi leadership is 100 percent on board? 

General Pace. I believe the Iraqi leadership is saying they are 
100 percent on board. I believe that the benchmarks in this that 
they should have attained by now on the military side have each 
been attained. But the success of this operation is going to be based 
on their delivering on what they have said they will deliver. So 
they are saying 100 percent. So far they have delivered 100 percent 
of what is due. But there is more to come and we need to continue 
to ensure that we focus on all three parts of this. 

Secretary Gates. I think General Pace phrased it probably better 
than I did. I agree with what he said. 
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Senator Pryor. So, General Pace, in other words, if this is to suc- 
ceed they have to do their part, and if they do not do their part 
it will not succeed; is that fair to say? 

General Pace. That is correct. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pryor. Do you agree with that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. Absolutely. 

Senator Pryor. So I guess if the Iraqi government does not sup- 
port the surge, there is no point in doing it; is that fair to say? 

General Pace. But they say they do. 

Senator Pryor. I understand they say they do. But if they do 
not, if they do not put their actions behind their words, is there 
any point in us doing this surge? 

General Pace. Sir, they must put their actions behind their 
words. Otherwise this plan will not work and therefore, as the Sec- 
retary has pointed out, our flow of forces will allow us to modify 
what we do next. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you. 

Now, Secretary Gates, I am running short on time here, but let 
me ask you about your opening statement. You listed some things 
that you want to do with the Reserve and National Guard, and, not 
to belabor this, but currently a Guard unit can be mobilized for 12 
to 24 months, and a lot of them are about 18 months. They do their 
training for maybe 6 months — these are rough numbers — and they 
get deployed to Iraq for 12 months. Again, those are rough and I 
know that changes from unit to unit. 

But you are going to more of a 12-month mobilization with a 5- 
year demobilization period between the mobilizations; is that right? 

Secretary Gates. That is our intent. 

Senator Pryor. If you are going to a 12-month mobilization, to 
me it seems that they have to do their training and be very, very 
prepared and ready to go when they are activated, when they are 
mobilized. In other words, they need the equipment and the re- 
sources to do that training in the interim period. I hear from Guard 
units all over Arkansas and all over the country that they do not 
have the equipment. 

So what I want to hear from you is the second part of your plan 
or the unspoken part of your plan from your statement today; what 
is the plan to provide our National Guard with the equipment that 
they are critically short of today? 

Secretary Gates. Let me give you a short answer and then ask 
General Pace to elaborate. You will see in the fiscal year 2007 sup- 
plemental and in the fiscal year 2007 budget additional funds for 
reset and substantial funds. You have already given us substantial 
funds. Our depots are now running at capacity. Several of them are 
in multiple shifts, and there is a lot going on there. 

We understand the nature of the proWem. You clearly have un- 
derstood it and have helped us address it. So the idea is to use the 
resources that we have been given to try and make sure that the 
Guard has the equipment that they need to be trained, because you 
have it exactly right, they have to be ready to go when they go. 

General? 

General Pace. Sir, your analysis is exactly right, with regard to 
the 1 year on and 5 years off, so to speak. That is when you have 
that kind of predictability of when you are going to be coming into 
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the year when, if needed, you will deploy, you can use the pre- 
ceding years for your Active Duty to train up to that. It is similar 
to what we do with our Navy and our Marine Corps right now. 
They are on a cycle where when you become a battalion com- 
mander you know 2 years in advance, absent some kind of a na- 
tional emergency, what you are going to do, when you are going to 
do it, and you are able to train up to that. 

This will give predictability to our Guard and Reserve Forces as 
far as when they will be susceptible for employment from the 
United States, if needed, and it will give them the time before that 
then to use to get ready. That will not completely compress it, but 
it will take a 6-month train-up maybe down to 2 or 3, so that we 
can get a deployment of 8 or 9 months, with the final train-up, de- 
ploy, come back, demobilize, and keep it inside of a 1-year window. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. Senator Pryor. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to compliment you, Mr. Chairman, for this 
hearing. I think it has served the country well. To my colleagues, 
you have asked very hard, probing, thoughtful questions that need 
to be asked and answered. To our witnesses, you have done an out- 
standing job, I think, of being candid and realistic. Mr. Chairman, 
you set the tone in your opening statement. 

When it comes time to figure out what the Iraqis may or may 
not do, if they are struggling, as we are, to find a consensus among 
themselves as we are struggling, my prayers are with them. 

Prime Minister Maliki is a suspect person in terms of will in this 
country. I think he has earned that suspicion. But I would like to 
say something on his behalf and all those who are participating in 
an infant democracy in Iraq. I realize that you are risking your 
lives literally. We may be risking our reelections, but probably the 
worst thing that will happen to any of us if we are wrong on Iraq 
is that we go on and enjoy life outside of government. 

If you want to participate in government in Iraq — and I think we 
all understand this — as a judge, as a politician, as a policeman, as 
an army officer, there are a lot of forces who wish to kill you and 
your family. I am just glad the French did not have such a pessi- 
mistic view of us when they came to our aid in the Revolution. His- 
tory has borne out that they were right. Sometimes they may not 
believe that for this moment, but our problems with France are at 
least between two democracies. 

One person that has not been talked about much today is 
Zarqawi, and thank God that he is gone. But General Pace, is it 
fair to say that the doctrine of Zarqawi, the al Qaeda leader in 
Iraq, was to try to create sectarian warfare, and that he had a glob- 
al view of Iraq, that Zarqawi did not have a provincial view of Iraq, 
that Zarqawi and his allies in the al Qaeda movement understand 
that a success in Iraq is a mighty blow to their overall world agen- 
da, and that he basically struck political gold when he bombed the 
Golden Mosque; is that correct? 

General Pace. I believe that is fair to say, yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. So, to my colleagues who disagree with where 
I come out, I view Iraq as part of a global struggle. We know 
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Zarqawi viewed it as part of a global struggle. There is one thing 
I hope we can agree upon: that success in Iraq will not be con- 
tained to Iraq. To our Syrian and Iranian neighbors of Iraq, I think 
it is their worst nightmare, gentlemen, for a representative democ- 
racy to emerge on their border. No matter how much you want to 
talk to Syria and Iran about managing the situation in Iraq, they 
will never come on board with the idea that the Iraqi people can 
vote for their leaders and tolerate religious differences because it 
would be a death blow to the regimes that exist in Syria and Iran. 
So I know why Iran is trying to destabilize Iraq. It is their worst 
fear, for us to be successful and pull off a functioning democracy 
on their border. 

Now, there are some disturbing things that have come out of this 
hearing for me in terms of the global struggle we face. Am I wrong 
to assume that your testimony indicates that the Iranian and Syr- 
ian governments are providing sanctuaries for forces who are try- 
ing to kill our troops in Iraq? 

General Pace. We know that we have had foreign fighters come 
through Syria. I do not know the complicity of the government, but 
we do know that foreign fighters travel through Syria. We do know 
that Iranian-made and supplied weapons are on the streets of 
Baghdad killing our troops. 

Senator Graham. I would like to be on record for my Senate col- 
leagues to hear this from me: if in fact the Syrian and Iranian gov- 
ernments are complicit with organizations and groups that are try- 
ing to kill American troops, I hope we will have the resolve in a 
bipartisan fashion to put them on notice that this will be unaccept- 
able and all options are on the table when it comes to defending 
Americans who are doing the jobs assigned. Do you agree with 
that. Secretary Gates? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. It is in my opinion, ladies and gentlemen, part 
of the overall war on terror, not some side venture. 

Eighty percent of the casualties being suffered now. General 
Pace, are by lED explosions; is that correct? 

General Pace. Between 70 and 80 percent, yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. This is one sign of success in this new strategy 
that I would suggest to you should be a benchmark. lEDs are being 
made somewhere throughout the country, and I would imagine that 
the neighbors around the bomb-making plants are probably afraid 
to turn them in because there is no law and order; is that correct? 

General Pace. That is probably correct, sir. 

Senator Graham. If there was somebody down the street making 
lEDs and you were a moderate, on the fence Iraqi, would you feel 
secure enough to go to the police and turn them in without reprisal 
coming your way? 

General Pace. In some neighborhoods yes, but not in Baghdad. 

Senator Graham. Okay. One of the reasons people are making 
lEDs is they are being paid to do so; is that correct? 

General Pace. That is one. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. So if we can have economic progress, taking off 
the economic incentive to engage in lED bomb-making, that would 
be helpful to our troops, is that correct? 

General Pace. I believe it would be very helpful, sir. 
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Senator Graham. Now, if we had a rule of law where the people 
would not need to take the $500 to make a bomb to kill Americans, 
but if the person down the street got caught and went to jail for 
30 years, that might be another way to deter lED bomb blasts, is 
that correct? 

General Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Graham. These are two strategies apart from military 
force. 

General Pace. They are, sir. 

Senator Graham. The third part is that we are going to put pres- 
sure on the lED bomb-makers to always be on the run and not be 
secure through military involvement; is that correct? 

General Pace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Now, when it comes to troops. Senator Pryor 
did a very good job and I think Senator Reed did a very good job 
of trying to explain what levels we need. A million troops will not 
matter if the Iraqis do not change themselves, is that correct. Sec- 
retary Gates? 

Secretary Gates. I agree with that. 

Senator Graham. Is that correct. General Pace? 

General Pace. It would have short-term impact, but not long- 
term success, sir. 

Senator Graham. There have been so many statements made in 
the last couple of days about this new strategy. One came from the 
House of Representatives that said this is the craziest, dumbest 
plan I have ever seen or heard of in my life. We have the right to 
say almost anything in this country, but I hope we understand that 
as Members of Congress we have some responsibilities. Criticism 
and skepticism are the heart and soul of a democracy, but our 
statements are being viewed not just by the Iraqi government, but 
those who wish us harm throughout the world. 

To my colleagues, I would ask, at least in the short-term here, 
that we measure our words, that we not have a political stampede 
to declare the war lost when it is not yet lost, or to embrace strate- 
gies that would lead to defeat, because I do believe this is part of 
the overall war on terror. 

General Petraeus has not yet had a chance to rebut the idea this 
is the craziest, dumbest plan I have ever seen or heard in my life. 
I would just ask every Member of the Senate, no matter how much 
you dislike what we are about to do or disagree with what we are 
about to do from a Commander in Chief perspective, that you allow 
General Petraeus to come up here and explain his plan. 

Secretary Gates, you sit at the top of our military in terms of ci- 
vilian leadership. You have been asked this question, but I am 
going to ask you very directly: Are we sending additional troops for 
a lost cause? 

Secretary Gates. Absolutely not. 

Senator Graham. General Pace, are we sending brave young 
Americans, 21,500 plus, for a lost cause? 

General Pace. Absolutely not, sir. But we must have the entire 
weight of all three prongs of that stool present to make sure that 
these troops’ mission is properly supported. 

Senator Graham. I got your message. 
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I am not going to ask you to rate from 1 to 10, but I would like 
you both to comment again. Whatever doubts we have about the 
right strategy to lead to victory in Iraq, are there any doubts in ei- 
ther of your minds about the consequences of failure in terms of 
our long-term national interest? What would they be? 

Secretary Gates. There is no doubt in my mind that a failure, 
which I regard as our leaving Iraq in chaos or an Iraq that has a 
government that is supportive of terror, would have enormous im- 
pact for the region and for us for a long time to come. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I appreciate it. 

One last question. I know my time has expired. To General 
Pace — and this is very important to me — reenlistment rates are 
high among those who have served in Iraq, is that correct? 

General Pace. They are, sir. 

Senator Graham. Why is that so? 

General Pace. I think several reasons. First of all, most fun- 
damentally, they believe in the mission they have been given. Sec- 
ond and also fundamentally, they believe that the American people 
support them in their mission and support them as military. 

Senator Graham. Do they believe their mission is directly related 
to the security of their own children and grandchildren? 

General Pace. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Graham. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Webb, Senator Martinez just wants to ask consent to put 
his statement in the record, so we will recognize him just for that 
purpose. 

Senator Martinez. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I would 
appreciate the opportunity to put a statement in the record and 
just take this moment to thank the chairman for this very impor- 
tant hearing and let you know how delighted I am to be on the 
committee and thank the witnesses for their patience and their 
very valuable testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Martinez follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Mel Martinez 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, I am honored to have the opportunity to serve 
on this great committee. Thank you for your leadership and for holding this impor- 
tant hearing to discuss a new U.S. strategic approach to the situation in Iraq. 

Secretary Gates, General Pace, thank you for taking the time to join us today. 

Earlier this week President Bush articulated to our fellow citizens a change of 
course for our strategy in the Iraqi theater of this current war. 1 think we are all 
in agreement that the current strategy has not been successful, and I think that 
the components laid out by President Bush earlier this week represents a reason- 
able chance for success in the current environment. 

This is not to say that the road ahead will not be difficult. Or that any one solu- 
tion is a silver bullet solution. But there is no alternative but success. We need to 
give this a chance. 

Not since World War II has our Nation had so much at stake. It is vital that as 
elected leaders we outline what is at stake in this current war and what it means 
to our national security. 

It is important to remember that Iraq is only part of a much broader war against 
radical Muslim fundamentalists that is ongoing in Afghanistan, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, the Horn of Africa, Iraq, and elsewhere. This current struggle and the 
wider war that is being waged against us and other freedom-loving countries is an 
ideological struggle about the future of our world — the future of freedom. 

I am concerned about the degree to which this war and many of the solutions of- 
fered to current difficulties, has become politicized. I know that my colleagues on 
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both sides of the aisle share my grave concerns about the current situation in Iraq, 
but once again, I can’t stress again how important it is to work together. 

The damage to our reputation, our clout, and our efforts at curbing terrorist activ- 
ity would be disastrous if we cannot find a way to succeed. 

I had the good fortune to he able to visit our troops in Iraq recently, many of 
whom happen to live or train in my State of Florida. I was very glad to see that 
morale was high, and belief in the mission at hand was strong. I can’t say enough 
about the caliber of young men and women serving in our military at such sacrifice 
to their family and loved ones. 

What also I took away from my trip was the strong belief that the Iraqi govern- 
ment really needed to step up to the plate and start taking some serious measures 
to secure and govern their country. 

I am encouraged that a strong component of the comprehensive strategy laid out 
by President Bush requires the Iraqi government to take the lead role in the sta- 
bility and defense of their own country and by putting a serious financial commit- 
ment into reconstruction and job creation in Iraq, the Iraqi government has made 
the type of commitment that must occur if this plan is to succeed. We must give 
it a chance. 

The stabilization of Iraq is paramount. Only after security has been established 
can reconstruction efforts and the training of Iraqi security forces be expedited. I 
am hopeful that the Iraqis will do their part — first and foremost — to reconcile the 
profound sectarian divisions that exist in Iraq. This is the central obstacle to peace, 
stability, and development in the country. The Iraqi government must also combat 
the complex sectarian violence, the internal insurgency, and the threat of al Qaeda 
elements in Iraq. 

The coalition can help — but Iraqis themselves — and not the coalition — must work 
to strengthen institutions, eliminate corruption, and rehabilitate the political and 
economic system so that Iraqi citizens have a chance at peace. 

The Iraqi government is at a key crossroads and they must meet this challenge. 
I see increasing indications that they know this and I am hopeful that together we 
can make real progress that the American people are demanding of our sacrifice. 

I join my colleagues in thanking you Secretary Gates and General Pace for your 
service and for your testimony here. General Pace, I want to thank you for the tre- 
mendous job you have done throughout this war — first as Vice Chairman and now 
as Chairman for the last 16 months. Secretary Gates, thank you for accepting this 
most challenging duty at a truly profound moment in our history. 

I would like to make a brief comment and ask two questions, one regarding the 
diplomacy phase of the strategy — and one on the enhancements to the program of 
training Iraqi security forces. 

First I want to make a comment about the criticism I have heard today of the 
so-called, “surge strategy.” I don’t think it is appropriate to frame this discussion 
around the pros or cons of the troop increase. 

While I understand that adding to the number of U.S. troops in Iraq is of concern 
to all of us, it is inappropriate to condemn the “surge strategy” out of context of a 
discussion of the larger strategy. 

The components of U.S. strategy are: the ends (goals), ways (concepts of employ- 
ing resources), and means (resources). 

The troop increase that the President approved is not the strategy; rather it is 
one component of the “means” being employed in the strategy. 

Even the bipartisan Iraq Study Group (ISG) allowed for a possibility that a surge 
might be an appropriate component of a new Iraq strategy. 

Despite rejecting a substantial increase in troop levels (100,000-200,000), the ISG 
report said that it “. . . could support ... a short-term redeployment or surge of 
American combat forces to stabilize Baghdad or speed up the training and equipping 
mission . . . .” The adding (or subtracting) of this level of troops (20,000-30,000) 
does not amount to the change in the strategy in itself 

The current strategy has a full range of political, economic, and security compo- 
nents and it is sound. We should allow the tactical and operational level com- 
manders in Iraq the flexibility that this increase allows — and not oppose the strat- 
egy simply because it includes a measured troop increase. 

I think it is extremely important that this panel, the Senate, and this Congress 
dutifully fulfill their oversight responsibilities — and I think we are doing that. I also 
think that we need to be careful not to undermine the Nation’s chance of success 
with divisive rhetoric or legislative actions that seek to constrain the Commander 
in Chief. 

I also hope that, after we perform an appropriate level of oversight, we — as a Con- 
gress — can come together in a bipartisan consensus behind the new strategy (even 
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though there may be parts of it some do not like) to send a signal of resolve to our 
friends and enemies. 

But more importantly, that consensus is important for our soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines to see. 

Our service men and women and their families need to know that they have the 
full support of this Congress and the American people. 

In conclusion. Secretary Gates and General Pace: much is at stake and the Amer- 
ican people are looking to us for answers. I veiy much appreciate your thoughts on 
the best way forward in Iraq and how it will involve the brave men and women of 
our Armed Forces. I pledge to work with you and with my colleagues to provide 
every resource necessary to ensure victory. 

Chairman Levin. We are grateful to have you on the committee 
and we are sorry that we could not get to you in terms of your 
schedule. 

Senator Martinez. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Webh. 

Senator Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a statement and some questions I may not he able to ask 
and I would like to insert them for the record for a written re- 
sponse at a later time. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Webb follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Jim Webb 

I raised early warnings regarding this administration’s decision to invade Iraq. 
Like many people with strong national security backgrounds, I believed this action 
following September 11 ran counter to our Nation’s long-term security interests and 
the stability of the region. Very little has happened since 2003 that was not both 
predictable and predicted. 

The committee’s hearings provide a critical opportunity to forge a new strategic 
direction for Iraq and the entire region. This change in direction is long overdue. 
I hope all Americans will eventually be able to rally behind a new plan for Iraq if 
the President honors his earlier commitment to accommodate improvements rec- 
ommended by Congress. 

The President’s plan for a new course in Iraq runs contrary to the well-established 
recommendations of the Nation’s top military leaders. The plan continues a pattern 
of seeking to resolve Iraq’s security primarily from the inside out rather than from 
the outside in. By that I mean the United States must create a regional diplomatic 
umbrella before we can guarantee the long-term security and stability of Iraq. The 
President’s plan falls well short of what is needed to achieve the necessary inter- 
national diplomatic outcome. Its primary emphasis is tactical. 

I recognize that Iraq faces severe and growing economic hardship as the result 
of its increasing spiral of violence, but I believe that providing an additional $1 bil- 
lion in U.S. funding for reconstruction projects would only worsen the rampant 
waste and corruption as a result of the lack of effective oversight and control of 
similar billions in funding over the past 4 years. The administration’s intention to 
increase economic aid to Iraq is especially troublesome when we still have victims 
in critical need of assistance more than a year after Hurricane Katrina’s devastation 
along our Gulf Coast. 

We went to war in Iraq recklessly; we must move forward responsibly. The war’s 
costs to our Nation have been staggering. These costs encompass what we hold to 
be most precious — the blood of our citizens, including many hundreds of 
servicemembers from the Commonwealth of Virginia who have been killed or 
wounded. The costs also extend to the many thousands more Iraqi people killed and 
wounded as their country slides into the chaos of sectarian violence and civil war. 
We have incurred extraordinary financial costs — expenses totaling more than $380 
billion and now estimated at $8 billion a month. 

The war also has diverted our Nation’s focus from fighting international terrorism 
and deflected our attention to the many additional threats to our national security 
abroad and national greatness at home — costs difficult to measure, perhaps, but 
very real all the same. 

The Iraqi government and the Iraqi people must understand that the United 
States does not intend to maintain its current presence in their country forever. 
They must make the difficult but essential decisions to end today’s sectarian vio- 
lence and to provide for their own security. The American people are not alone in 
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seeking that day; indeed, the overwhelming majority of Iraqi citizens also does not 
want our forces present in their country for any longer than is absolutely necessary. 

The key questions of the moment are how long the United States should be ex- 
pected to keep our forces in Iraq as its government seeks to assume its own bur- 
dens? How and when will we begin to draw down our combat presence and conclude 
our mission in a way that does not leave even greater chaos behind? What is the 
administration’s strategic vision and, as it relates to our presence in Iraq, its even- 
tual end point? 

This administration has never clearly affirmed that the answers to these ques- 
tions are not to be found in Iraq alone. Achieving our goals in this war requires a 
coherent strategy encompassing the entire region. The need for an overarching dip- 
lomatic solution is now, more than ever, an imperative if we are to end the war. 

I have said for many months that the United States should not singly focus on 
a military solution to end the war in Iraq. We must seek a diplomatic solution im- 
mediately — one that engages all nations in the region with historic and cultural ties 
to Iraq. Because they are part of today’s problem, Syria and Iran also must be party 
to tomorrow’s solution. Strong diplomatic pressure on such regimes is always pref- 
erable to policies that give them leverage as outsiders to the process. I believe that 
this overarching diplomatic solution, one supportive of a coherent strategy, will lead 
to four outcomes. First, it will enable us to withdraw our combat troops from Iraq 
over time. Second, it will lead to progressively greater regional stability. Third, it 
will allow us to fight international terrorism more effectively. Lastly, it will enable 
us to address our broad strategic interests around the world with renewed vigor. 

During an earlier era in our Nation’s history, we were faced with an unpopular 
war that had gone on too long. The then-recently retired General Dwight David Ei- 
senhower spoke out against the conduct of the Korean War in the summer of 1952. 
“Where do we go from here,” he asked; “when comes the end?” 

Today, the members of this committee — indeed all Americans — still await answers 
to these same questions: Where do we go from here? When comes the end? 

Chairman Levin. We would be happy to do that. 

Senator Webb. Secretary Gates, I want to add my thanks to you 
for coming back into public service. I had 5 years in the Pentagon, 
1 year as a marine and 4 years in the executive department, and 
I do not think there is a harder job, certainly in the executive 
branch and possibly in the Government, than serving as Secretary 
of Defense. I look forward to working with both you and General 
Pace. My door is open and I hope to be able to make your task 
more functional, if not always more pleasant, but I am looking for- 
ward to working with both of you. 

General Pace, I was not going to say this, but I want to say 
something, just my own little interjection here on the reenlistment 
rates and why people serve. I come from a family that has spent 
a lot of time in the military generationally and I think it is fair to 
say that in my experience people rarely enlist for political reasons 
and rarely serve for political reasons. They serve because they love 
their country, they serve because they have a family tradition, and 
they serve for camaraderie. So I do not agree with the characteriza- 
tion that preceded me on that in toto. There are people who are 
serving because of the political mission, but there are people who, 
perhaps even in spite of the political mission, are serving. 

I also want to say something about my long-time friend Senator 
McCain’s comments when he was talking about the consequences 
of pulling out of Iraq, and in your statement. Secretary Gates, you 
list some of these as an emboldened and strengthened Iran, a base 
of operations for jihadist networks in the heart of the Middle East, 
and undermining of the credibility of the United States. In many 
ways, quite frankly, those have been the results of the invasion and 
occupation. There is really nothing that has occurred since the in- 
vasion and occupation that was not predictable and, in fact, most 
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of it was predicted. It was predicted in many cases by people with 
long backgrounds in national security, people like General 
Shinseki, whose name has been before this committee many times, 
people like General Tony Zinni, who commanded Central Command 
and warned about the strategic misadventure of invading and occu- 
pying Iraq, people like General Greg Newbold, who served as the 
director of operations on the Joint Chiefs and whose profes- 
sionalism I greatly respect, and with whom I had many conversa- 
tions even before the invasion, and people like General Paul K. Van 
Riper, who was something of an icon to a lot of us when we were 
young marines, given his service in Vietnam, who later was the 
president of the Marine Corps University, who directed Marine 
Corps intelligence. 

In many cases there were people who saw their military careers 
destroyed and who were personally demeaned by people who op- 
posed them on the issues, including members of this administra- 
tion. They are people in my judgment who will be remembered in 
history as having had more conscience. We all know that when you 
put your uniform on and you say you are going to serve your coun- 
try and then you take that difficult step to speak in a way that 
may sometimes even be misconstrued by people serving, that you 
often pay a price, and I think it is important to say that. 

I also would like to say that it is not really true that an Amer- 
ican withdrawal would in and of itself be catastrophic. I think we 
all agree, I hope, that eventually we will withdraw. The question 
is the circumstances under which we will be allowed to do so. I 
would share with the administration the goals of an increased sta- 
bility in the region, a better ability to address international ter- 
rorism, and also the ability to address our strategic interests 
around the world. In my view that is not particularly happening 
now, and we have had this whole discussion today about this new 
strategy and, quite frankly, I do not particularly see it as a new 
strategy. I do not see it as strategic at all. I see it, particularly in 
terms of national strategy. What I am looking at here is a tactical 
adjustment to a situation on the ground. 

One question that I would have. Secretary Gates, particularly 
since you served on the ISG, is whether you would agree with the 
conclusion of the ISG and other people that a strong and inclusive 
regional diplomatic effort is really the key to eventual political sta- 
bility in Iraq? 

Secretary Gates. Two things. Senator. First of all, I would agree 
with your characterization that whether or not our withdrawal is 
a catastrophe will depend very much on the circumstances under 
which we withdraw. Our goal is in fact eventually to withdraw, and 
in circumstances that are the opposite of catastrophic. That will de- 
pend on the situation on the ground. 

I think that a strong diplomatic initiative is very important as 
a part of this endeavor. I think it is not perhaps central to it, but 
it is important to it. It is important that I think we make a re- 
newed effort to try and bring progress to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. There is just no question that, while the connection to 
what is going on in Iraq is not direct, it sets a tone and a mood 
in the Middle East that makes our job harder. 
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It is clearly important to get the Saudis more directly engaged 
and others in terms of trying to support this fledgling government. 
So I agree that diplomatic initiatives are very important. 

With respect to the proposed increase in the end strengths of the 
Army and the Marine Corps, I have one concern. On the one hand 
I would fully agree with you that the ground forces are getting 
pretty well burnt out. I have had conversations with the new com- 
mandant. He is on record talking about wanting to get away from 
the seven and seven and the one for one into a one for two, which 
is more traditional. At the same time, quite frankly, I am a little 
bit worried that if we just vote to put these increases in effect over 
a period of years that they might be ratifying what I and a number 
of people believe is the current lack of strategic vision in Iraq, since 
this is where so much of the burden is falling. 

I would hope that you will be able to justify these increases in 
an environment where our troop levels in Iraq might be dramati- 
cally reduced. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. I would add that, as I have indicated, 
we are trying to construct it in a way that there are off-ramps in 
this increase, so that if world conditions should change surprisingly 
for the better, you do not necessarily have to go to the full extent 
of the buildup. 

Senator Webb. I appreciate that. Thank you. 

General Pace. Senator, if I could have 30 seconds, I absolutely 
agree with the fundamental things that you said about the reason 
why people join the Armed Forces. They do not serve for a political 
purpose. We strive very hard and mightily to not have a political 
affiliation. So I want to make sure that I align myself with you, 
with what you say on that. 

Senator Webb. I appreciate your saying that. It was more in my 
view an attempt to clarify a series of leading questions that were 
being put to you by my predecessor, because it is very important 
I think for people to understand that it is rare in my view that peo- 
ple decide to serve purely for some political reason, whatever the 
issue is. We become the stewards of their service as a result, be- 
cause we are the political entity here. 

Thank you very much. 

General Pace. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Webb. 

Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to also echo my appreciation to our panel for their service 
to our country and for being here today and answering what I 
think are hard questions and rightfully so. This is a very difficult 
time, a high-stakes struggle for our country, and one that gen- 
erates enormous emotion around the country. 

I think it was expected, probably after the President’s speech the 
other night, that there would be a lot of debate. There are lots of 
criticisms of it, obviously, and I think that was somewhat expected, 
too. I guess those criticisms hover around a couple of just general 
areas, and I would like just for the record to have you respond to 
a couple of those because I think it is important for the American 
people to understand what is at stake here and what is and is not 
true, what is and is not factual. 
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First off, one of the arguments against this new approach, this 
new strategy, is that it is not new, that all these things have been 
tried before. So I would like to have you comment, what in fact is 
new about what we are attempting to accomplish now? 

Secretary Gates. As in the earlier questions, we will do this as 
a duet. First, I would say that the leading role of the Iraqis is new. 
This is the first time on the scale that we are talking about a joint 
Iraqi-U.S. operation with the Iraqis having the principal responsi- 
bility for success. 

I think that having sufficient troops for the hold part of clear, 
hold, and build is new. That clearly was a lesson learned from the 
operation last fall. 

Our understanding of the need for an integrated economic strat- 
egy that brings jobs and some relief and a sense of success locally 
is not a new concept, but integrating it into the plan in this way 
I think is different. 

The willingness of the Iraqis to commit up to $10 billion of their 
own money I think is a new thing. 

A number of the benchmarks put forward by the Iraqis, I think, 
represent something new in terms of a commitment to avoid polit- 
ical interference in the military operations and a commitment to 
allow the troops to go after all lawbreakers regardless of their reli- 
gious background. 

So I think those are just some of the things that are different 
than have been the case in the past. 

Senator Thune. General Pace, one of the other criticisms that 
has been made, is that this was run roughshod over our com- 
manders, over our generals, that our generals do not support this. 
You heard statements made earlier, quotes from previous testi- 
mony in front of the committee from General Abizaid and General 
Casey. I visited with you the other day about this and you indi- 
cated to me that this is something that really originated with our 
commanders and with our generals. Could you answer that ques- 
tion about whether or not the generals who are both present and 
coming into the operation — General Petraeus, Admiral Fallon obvi- 
ously and General Odierno — what their views are on this? 

General Pace. I can, sir, and I have spoken to each of them both 
in person and by phone multiple times on this issue. The request 
for the increase is coming from General Casey, Lieutenant General 
Odierno, and General Zilmer, who are the primary U.S. com- 
manders on the ground — General Casey is the commander on the 
ground — through General Abizaid, who has forwarded it with his 
endorsement that this is the right thing. 

In fact, when the Secretary and I were in Baghdad we had a pri- 
vate meeting with General Abizaid and General Casey, the Sec- 
retary and myself, and it was at that meeting where those two gen- 
erals brought forward to the Secretary their desire for additional 
troops. 

In addition to that. General Petraeus in his current role as re- 
sponsible for doctrine on counterinsurgency operations has been 
consulting with the generals in Iraq and he is very much on board 
with this and has said so both publicly and privately. Admiral 
Fallon knows a little bit less about this plan because he has been 
busy doing what he is doing and I do not know exactly where he 
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is on it, but I do know that each of the generals who has been in- 
volved in this and has current responsibilities for parts of this is 
requesting this increase. The Joint Chiefs, who began our delibera- 
tions in early September because we realized about the middle of 
August that where we thought we were going to be this year and 
where we were going to end up being this year were not the same 
place, therefore something was wrong, and we asked what might 
be changed. We began meeting multiple times per week, bringing 
in external experts, talking amongst ourselves to determine what 
we thought was right, sending ideas both down and up the chain 
of command, and working as part of this. 

So this has been a collaborative effort for at least 4 months 
amongst all the senior leaders and it is in fact the commanders on 
the ground, supported by all of us, who are asking for this. 

Senator Thune. I appreciate it. In response to your comments, 
there are in my view changes. I have been there three times. I just 
got back from my third visit, and I think this is an approach and 
a strategy that is different. But I ask these questions simply be- 
cause these are obviously a lot of what the debate both here in 
Washington, the political debate, and the debate in public is about. 

The other question I would ask, because this is another point 
that is often a criticism that is leveled, is that, can we achieve a 
political solution or a diplomatic solution. In your opinion, can a po- 
litical solution succeed if there is not security in Baghdad? 

General Pace. No, sir, and vice versa. 

Senator Thune. Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Gates. I agree. 

Senator Thune. The other question I guess I would ask is, do 
you think that the number of troops that we are putting in there 
is adequate? 

General Pace. For the plan that is being executed and with the 
other two parts of the plan, the economic and the political, the an- 
swer is yes, sir. If one of those two others do not show up, then 
the military plan as written will not succeed. 

Senator Thune. Do you have in your minds ideas framed about 
how to measure whether or not the Iraqis are making progress 
against the benchmarks? Are there measuring devices? Clearly, the 
number of brigades that come in and the level to which their troops 
are performing in the lead, but also some of the economic criteria 
that have been put forward, the reconstruction monies, and provin- 
cial elections, which I assume are going to be down the road. I 
guess what I am trying to find out is are there ways of measuring 
whether or not they are succeeding? The question was asked ear- 
lier how soon we will know that, but I am trying to get at this 
question because I think it is our responsibility in terms of over- 
sight to ask these questions as well. 

Secretary Gates. I think there are four categories of benchmarks 
that we can have and I think that they are of varying specificity. 
The first category, and an area where I think that they are perhaps 
at least early on the most specific, is the military benchmarks: 
Have the brigades shown up on time with the people that they said 
would be there or close to on time? Are they allowed to go into all 
neighborhoods? Is there political interference? I think we will see 
these things fairly early. Those are examples. 
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I think a second category of benchmarks will be our success in 
the hold operations. Has the level of violence been reduced in the 
areas that have been cleared so that economic reconstruction and 
other things can be done? 

The third category would be in the “build” part of the strategy 
and that is are the Iraqis spending their $10 billion and are there 
signs of progress and improvement in those areas? The hold and 
build phases are probably ones that will take longer to be able to 
discern whether there has been success, but I think there are some 
benchmarks there. 

Then the fourth in terms of the political benchmarks will be 
whether the Iraqis fulfill their commitments in terms of oil, the 
sharing of the oil revenue, setting a date for provincial elections 
and several of these things that they have committed to do. 

So I would say that there are potential benchmarks in each of 
these four areas and our ability to measure them will vary in terms 
of how soon we will be able to see something. 

Senator Thune. I appreciate your answers. My sense is that fi- 
nally, they get it. I think that Prime Minister Maliki and, based 
on this last trip that we made and our discussions with them and 
how very blunt we were about the importance of them taking on 
the militias, about them getting the Iraqis into the lead, about the 
oil revenues and those sorts of things, it seems to me at least that 
this is our chance, this is our opportunity, and I do not think we 
can miss it. 

So thank you again for your service and for your testimony. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Thune. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you both for your service to our country and your patience 
with all of our questions today. I hope I can count on that patience 
just for a few more minutes. 

Is it a fair assessment to say that in fact the Maliki government 
has made many, many commitments to us that they have been un- 
willing or unable to keep? 

Secretary Gates. I think that is a true statement. But I would 
remind of an earlier comment that I made, that this is a govern- 
ment that came into existence, not just as political leaders, but the 
existence of the government itself only came into existence less 
than a year ago, and I am not sure how much it has been the in- 
ability of the system to deliver on promises that have been made 
because the bureaucracy does not work, because they do not have 
a banking system, and things like that, and how much it was a 
conscious decision simply to break a promise. 

Senator McCaskill. But certainly under those circumstances it 
would be incredibly important that the leader would remain strong 
because of the failure of the underlying systems to support that 
leader in any regard? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator McCaskill. Is it an unfair statement to say that Maliki 
today as a leader is not in as strong a position as he was when he 
made the commitment for six brigades and only two showed up? 

Secretary Gates. Actually, I think that I do not have the kind 
of in-depth knowledge that probably is necessary to answer your 
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question, but my impression is that, in fact, Maliki probably is 
somewhat stronger today than he has been in the past. When he 
first took the job, he replaced somebody who was politically strong- 
er, as I understand it, but did not have the will or the ability to 
carry out actions that had been promised. 

One has the sense that the other leaders have come in behind 
Maliki on this program to support him — Talabani, Hashemi, 
Hakim, and the others. We will see. 

Senator McCaskill. It is certainly clear that this entire plan is 
premised on the strength of the Iraqi government at this juncture 
to, in fact, finally deliver on some of the commitments that they 
have made? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator McCaskill. If they fail again to deliver on the commit- 
ments, this plan completely fails. 

Secretary Gates. It is very difficult to see how this plan could 
succeed if they fail to fulfill their commitments. 

Senator McCaskill. Senator Graham indicated a few minutes 
ago that this is General Petraeus’ plan, but it was my under- 
standing in the briefing with Mr. Hadley that this in fact is the 
Iraqi government’s plan, not our plan. Which is it? Is this our plan 
or is this the Iraqi plan? 

General Pace. This is the Iraqi government’s initiative. Prime 
Minister Maliki’s initiative, agreed to by our President, that was 
then given to General Casey and his Iraqi counterpart to work 
through the military details. General Petraeus’ involvement has 
been in his current position as responsible for counterinsurgency 
doctrine where he has been an adviser to those in Baghdad who 
have been doing the work on our side. 

For the United States, this is very much a General Casey, Gen- 
eral Odierno, General Zilmer plan, and on the Iraqi side, it is their 
Iraqi counterparts, as a military part of the three-legged stool that 
was proposed by Prime Minister Maliki. 

Senator McCaskill. I would like to hone in a little bit now on 
what some people have said, and I do not think they meant to be 
flippant and I am certainly not wanting to be flippant. But the bil- 
lion dollars that is being asked for, for what they call “walking 
around money,” but specifically the money that would be given to 
the military to try to do immediate things on the ground after 
areas have been cleared, to try to help stabilize those areas with 
something other than the brave men and women who we are so 
blessed to have serve this country. It is also my understanding that 
there is now a $10 billion surplus that the Iraqi government holds. 

If the purpose here is to make the Iraqi government strong 
enough to stand on its own, and if the purpose here is to strength- 
en the Iraqi military and the Iraqi police for this work, then why 
do they not use some of their $10 billion surplus and why are they 
not spreading that money around, as opposed to us going back to 
our much beleaguered treasury for another billion dollars of our 
great-grandchildren’s money that frankly is going to follow another 
at least $16-$ 17 billion that have been spent without getting any 
of the results in terms of reconstruction or progress in Iraq? 
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Secretary Gates. First of all, the Iraqis have committed to spend 
$10 billion of their money as part of this program, it is that surplus 
that you described, and that is clearly an important part of it. 

I will ask General Pace to describe the value of the CERP money, 
but it is generally regarded as short-term relief that followed im- 
mediately upon the military operation of clearing, to start to get 
people to work in terms of clearing trash, hooking up sewer lines, 
and things like that. 

But the basic point is the Iraqis, and one of the benchmarks that 
I mentioned here is, the Iraqis have committed to spend $10 billion 
as part of this enterprise. 

Senator McCaskill. How is their $10 billion going to be spent? 

Secretary Gates. That is really more in Secretary Rice’s baili- 
wick than mine, but my impression is that we are working with 
them on that. I think that their original plan was for some longer- 
term projects and I think we are working with them to try and get 
them to break it down into smaller, earlier projects that can have 
an impact in Baghdad in the relatively near-term. 

Senator McCaskill. I think you understand the point I am mak- 
ing. If the idea of this money is to begin to win the hearts and 
minds of the people that live in these neighborhoods, these families 
that are living under incredible pressure every day in terms of the 
violence that surrounds them, if the idea here is to win their hearts 
and minds, then why would it be the American military that is dis- 
tributing this money instead of the Iraqi government distributing 
their own money, their oil revenue, instead of our revenue? 

What would be the military advantages of us doing that as op- 
posed to the Iraqi military doing that? 

General Pace. First of all. Senator, I like your premise. I think 
you are absolutely right that in the long-term and as short-term as 
possible that it be Iraqi money, with Iraqi leaders who are doing 
that. So I like that premise. 

It is also true that, for the sake of our own force protection, the 
CERP money that is available to our commanders has in fact made 
it possible to have immediate impact after we have swept neighbor- 
hoods. Before Congress authorized us to do this, what we had was 
a private first class who had a $90,000 missile that he could fire 
whenever he wanted to, but he did not have 5 bucks in his pocket 
to be able to help to do something good immediately on the streets 
to get an Iraqi employed, for example. 

This money is not in the PEC’s pockets but it is commanders who 
then sweep through a neighborhood and are able to, through imme- 
diate hiring, provide immediate benefit to the local population, take 
some of the angry young men off the streets, get things done like 
showing, in addition to knocking on doors and killing those who re- 
sist, that you also have the opportunity here to have sewers 
cleaned up, trash cleaned up, and the like. 

That has worked extremely well for our forces where we have 
been in the lead. But I agree with you that in fact some of this $10 
billion that the Iraqis are planning on would be well used in a 
CERP-like program for their commanders so that they could have 
the same kind of impact that we have been having. 

Senator McCaskill. Better yet, if they would, in return for all 
that we have spent and all we have done for their country, they 
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could spend $9 billion and give us $1 billion of it for us to use in 
our CERP program, instead of us going back to our taxpayers for 
another billion. 

Thank you both very much. I know my time has expired. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator McCaskill. 

Just one clarification. Is that $10 billion over what period of 
time? 

Secretary Gates. My impression is that it is immediately avail- 
able. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Cornyn. 

Senator Cornyn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gates and General Pace, Senator Akaka and I are the 
last things standing between you and a little sustenance. Thank 
you for your endurance. Thank you for your service and thanks for 
discussing what I think is the most important issue facing our gen- 
eration. 

My dad was a B-17 pilot in World War II and part of what Tom 
Brokaw called “the greatest generation,” facing an enemy. Imperial 
Japan and Nazi Germany — that threatened to completely annihi- 
late our way of life. I think this threat that we are facing today 
is no less serious. 

I am struck a little bit and maybe I confess to a little bit of cog- 
nitive dissonance when it comes to, when we start discussing these 
plans. General Pace, we have had as many as 160,000 American 
troops in Iraq at one time, have we not, sir? 

General Pace. We have. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cornyn. So even with this so-called surge of an addi- 
tional 21,500 troops, we will not reach that previous high level of 
160,000, will we? 

General Pace. We will not, sir. 

Senator Cornyn. There has been some suggestion that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, including you, Mr. Secretary and General 
Pace and others, have not listened to outside sources and dif- 
ferences of opinion. Yet I quote the ISG, a bipartisan group that 
I know. Secretary Gates, you advised or you served on until you re- 
signed to serve as Secretary of Defense. On page 73 they said: “We 
could, however, support a short-term redeployment or surge of 
American combat forces to stabilize Baghdad or to speed up the 
training and equipping mission, if the United States commander in 
Iraq determines that such steps would be effective.” 

Is that essentially what has happened here. General Pace? 

General Pace. It is, sir. 

Senator Cornyn. It is amazing to me that when a number of 
members of this body. United States Senators, have over a period 
of time called for the deployment of more troops, more boots-on-the- 
ground, on both sides of the aisle, now when finally admitting that 
mistakes have been made up until this point, but looking forward 
at how to solve this very different problem, the President and his 
advisers have finally said, yes, we agree with you, but yet it seems 
that some simply do not want to take yes for an answer. 

You will have to forgive me. In suffering from this cognitive dis- 
sonance that I mentioned a moment ago, it seems to me that there 
are two choices. One is to admit failure and quit. That is 100 per- 
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cent guaranteed to cause failure in Iraq. The other alternative is 
to try this last best perhaps plan we have for salvaging the situa- 
tion in Iraq. 

It strikes me that there are so many people, unfortunately too 
many people, mayhe not outside of Washington but at least in 
Washington, who are ready to call it quits, to throw in the towel, 
to give up, even though we have just heard earlier that there 
seems to be more or less a bipartisan consensus that the con- 
sequences of failure are simply unacceptable. 

It just strikes me as unusual. Thinking back on our own history, 
I remember reading David McCullough’s book 1776 about the Revo- 
lutionary War and how improbable the success of George Wash- 
ington leading the United States Army was and that America 
would actually be able to establish its independence from one of the 
most powerful nations in the world at the time. Whether you look 
at the Civil War history or even World War II or other situations, 
obviously success is not guaranteed. 

But I take it from your testimony today and everything we have 
heard from the Commander in Chief to the people who are empow- 
ered to execute that plan, that you believe that this is the best plan 
at this time for achieving probable success; is that correct. Sec- 
retary Gates? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cornyn. General Pace, is that your testimony as well, 
sir? 

General Pace. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Cornyn. Now let me just ask you for a second about the 
consequences of failure. Senator McCain mentioned this one con- 
sequence of failure. We have considered what if Iraq descends into 
a failed state, perhaps serving as a place where terrorists can orga- 
nize, train, and export terrorist attacks, much as al Qaeda did in 
Afghanistan after the Soviet Union left. We have learned a little 
bit about the possibility of a regional conflict if, for example, Iran 
continues its aggressive moves into Iraq and supporting the Shiites 
killing Sunnis as part of the ethnic cleansing there that Sunni ma- 
jority nations like Saudi Arabia, might feel compelled to come to 
the rescue of the Sunni minority in Iraq, just to mention one of the 
possibilities. 

But I would like for you to answer this question if you will. What 
would be the humanitarian consequences? What would be the like- 
ly outcomes in terms of loss of life to innocent men, women, and 
children in that region if some of these dire consequences do occur, 
if in fact we fail? Secretary Gates? 

Secretary Gates. I think one of the consequences, we are already 
seeing some internal immigration and to a limited extent ethnic 
cleansing, and I would suspect that one consequence would be a 
fairly dramatic increase both in internal immigration, the number 
of displaced persons, and also ethnic cleansing. 

Senator Cornyn. General Pace, do you have any additional com- 
ments? 

General Pace. Sir, clearly in my mind there would be increased 
murders and sectarian violence. I do not know how much, but cer- 
tainly a large increase in that. You would have an impact in Af- 
ghanistan as well. I think folks in Afghanistan have made enor- 
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mous strides, but if we were to fail in Iraq then the forces that 
would have been victorious in Iraq would turn to Afghanistan next 
and they would begin to do the same thing in Afghanistan that 
they are doing in Iraq and eventually if we determine to come 
home that they would follow us home. 

For those who do not believe that this is still a real threat, we 
need to look no further back than when the United Kingdom was 
able to thwart a threat of multiple airliners being blown up en 
route here to the United States. This is a real threat to the United 
States and collectively we must find a way to deal with it. 

Senator Cornyn. If I could just say in closing that many people 
in this country are justly concerned about the genocide in Darfur 
where hundreds of thousands of people have died. With others who 
have traveled to Iraq, I remember traveling with the chairman to 
Iraq in 2003 and standing on the edge of a mass grave site where 
the U.N. said in that and similar sites 400,000 perhaps Iraqis lay 
dead at the hand of Saddam Hussein and perhaps a million more 
people had simply exited the country during his regime in order to 
avoid a similar fate. 

So I hope that we will focus a little bit more on the consequences 
of failure in Iraq and that will steel us and encourage us to at least 
try to heed the advice of the President’s most expert military advis- 
ers, present company included, to try to avoid that failure, because 
I agree that the consequences of failure are simply unacceptable 
and I believe that it will make America endangered as a result. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Cornyn. 

Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Secretary Gates and General Pace, for your leader- 
ship and for responding to our concerns here. 

I first want to acknowledge the courageous men and women in 
our Armed Forces who have served to provide security for our 
country and the freedom of our country. That also includes the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves, and I would like to add the veterans 
of the past as well, for their dedication and service to our great 
country. 

I also want to say that I stand committed to support our troops, 
as I have since we went into Iraq, and I look forward to continuing 
that kind of support through the best training and equipment and 
support that our country can give them and we will continue to do 
that until we come home from Iraq. 

I am very concerned about several things that have been men- 
tioned and discussed already today. One of them is about the Na- 
tional Guard, Mr. Secretary. I am very concerned about the mobili- 
zation and/or remobilization of our National Guard units, both na- 
tionwide and in my home State of Hawaii. I would like to recall a 
press conference you had yesterday when you stated that today’s 
global demands will require a number of selected Guard and Re- 
serve units to be remobilized sooner than has been the standard 
procedure. 

My question to you is, what criteria would you use in selecting 
the Guard units? 
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Secretary Gates. Let me answer your question broadly and then 
ask General Pace to respond to the specifics. There is no question 
that we have had a growing problem in the way that the Guard 
and Reserve Forces have been used, particularly drawing on indi- 
vidual volunteers rather than mobilizing units. The problem has 
become more and more serious and I am told that now to put to- 
gether one unit to deploy often will take going to many units and 
bringing them together, often people who have not trained together 
and who do not even know each other for that matter. 

So what we are doing is trying to rationalize this whole process, 
and as part of that rationalization not only make more force avail- 
able to the military commanders in a variety of potential cir- 
cumstances, not just Iraq by any means, but also to reestablish 
greater predictability for the members of the Guard and Reserve. 

The transition period while we rationalize this process, this pe- 
riod of some months, will impose, there is no question about it, an 
extra burden on some selected units. But our hope is to get back 
to our policy of 1 year mobilized, 5 years demobilized, and 1 year 
mobilized for the Active Force and 2 years at their home post. 

In an effort to mitigate the consequences, I have also directed 
that the involuntary mobilizations be limited to a year rather than 
the 18 to 24 months that has been the practice in recent years. We 
are also looking at additional compensation for those who are being 
remobilized early or who are being extended in Iraq, and also look- 
ing at having the units and commanders look at the hardship waiv- 
ers to ensure that those are being applied effectively and that we 
are taking advantage of that for families that are meeting extra 
hardships. 

But let me ask General Pace to address your specific question. 

General Pace. Senator, the U.S. Joint Forces Command in Nor- 
folk, VA, has the responsibility to do this on a daily basis. What 
they will do is, as an example, if there is a need overseas for an 
engineer battalion, they will look at the entire inventory. They will 
look at Army engineers. Marine engineers. Navy Seabees, Air Force 
Red Horse squadrons, and put all that in a pile. Active and Re- 
serve, and take a look at which ones have already been used, take 
them out of the pile and determine which ones then are next up. 

Or if they have all been used, which is what we are getting to, 
then when we are going to go back for a second deployment on the 
Active side, and see what is the relationship to that unit’s 1 year 
over and 2 years back; on the Reserve side, we will see what is the 
relation to 1 year over and 5 years back. They take out two or 
three units that are the next most likely to go forward because 
they have the most time home, then work with the Services to see 
what it is that we do not know about that unit, whether it be man- 
ning or training or equipment, and then come forward to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and lay out for him the requirement, the pro- 
posed solution, and the cost in dollars, but more importantly the 
cost in human capital with regard to how they have been deployed 
before, et cetera. 

So there is a very strict set of criteria we go through. 

Senator Akaka. Will there be a cap on the number of units that 
you will be looking for to remobilize? 
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General Pace. Not a cap other than the time that we would mo- 
bilize them would now be 1 year total from the time they left their 
front door until the time they walk back through their front door, 
to include training, deployment, and remobilization. But there is 
not a cap on the number of units because we look at the total force. 
Active, Guard, and Reserve, and again using those criteria come 
forward with the units that are next susceptible for a deployment. 
I should not say “susceptible” because this is not punishment. 
These Active, Guard, and Reserve units are serving the Nation ex- 
tremely well and we need to acknowledge what they are doing for 
the Nation. 

Senator Akaka. I am concerned about the Guard and Reserves 
because there is a hardship for families that you mentioned as 
well, and I am glad that attention is being given to this. 

I want to wish you well. My time is up all of a sudden, Mr. 
Chairman. But I want to wish you well in what you are doing and 
to say that I know everyone feels that what we are trying to do 
here is to help our country do the best we can with what we com- 
mitted to do there in Iraq. We are looking for answers, this is an 
effort to do that, and we are pleased with the kind of leadership 
you have given and our military leadership as well has really 
brought us to this point in time. 

Also, I am so glad to hear that there is a three-pronged attempt 
here. It is not only defense, but economics as well. We need to also 
strengthen our diplomatic efforts there as well, and I look forward 
to helping them economically, as was mentioned here earlier, to 
create jobs for young people. We understand they are causing mis- 
chief there and to put them to work is one way of bringing about 
a change in that. 

So I am looking forward to finding solutions to the problems we 
have there. 

Secretary Gates. Senator — I think I can speak for General Pace 
as well as myself in this — there is no doubt in our mind that the 
members of this body are all trying to do what is best for the 
United States and also look out for the men and women in uniform. 

I would just say, since I may not have another chance, that some 
nice things have been said to General Pace and myself here today 
and I would just like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all the 
members of the committee for a very comprehensive, productive, 
and thoughtful hearing. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

A few clarifications factually. This will be brief. How many units 
in Iraq have currently been extended beyond the normal 12-month 
tour for the Army and 7-month tour for the Marine Corps? Do you 
know the numbers, just the numbers? 

General Pace. I do, yes, sir. Currently in Iraq one unit, the First 
Brigade of the First Armored Division out of Europe, is currently 
on an extension. 

Chairman Levin. In the Marines? 

General Pace. Currently zero. 

Chairman Levin. How many additional units will be having their 
tours extended beyond that normal length under your announce- 
ment? 
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General Pace. Yes, sir. Assuming all flow, on the Marine side of 
the house there will be one Marine expeditionary unit and two Ma- 
rine battalions in al-Anbar, and then there will be one National 
Guard brigade, the First of the 34th, and they got their orders for 
extension yesterday, and then there will be two Active brigades 
that will be extended as well. 

Chairman Levin. Tell us, if you would, there is currently 8,600 
soldiers under stop loss. What would that go up to under your an- 
nouncement? 

General Pace. Sir, I do not know, we will find out. 

Chairman Levin. Get us that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Based on the announcement of five additional Brigade Combat Teams being sent 
to Iraq (all from the Active component), by the end of the deployment, the five 
“surge” Brigade Combat Teams will have approximately 1,900 soldiers effected by 
stop loss. This number added to the average number of Active component soldiers 
in a stop loss status (-7,500) provides a projection of approximately 9,500 Active 
component soldiers in stop loss by May 2008. The number of soldiers impacted by 
stop loss does vary from month to month. As of December 2006, the number of Ac- 
tive component soldiers impacted by stop loss was 7,072 as compared to the Novem- 
ber 2006 number of 8,600 accurately stated by Chairman Levin. 

Chairman Levin. Next, in terms of the number of persons dis- 
placed, the numbers that we have say that, due to the violence, 
there are 2.3 million internally displaced Iraqis now and about 2 
million who have fled abroad. Do those two numbers strike you as 
accurate? 

Secretary Gates. I will have to find out. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. All right, if you could, give us those two num- 
bers as well. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees estimated there were 1.7 
million internally displaced Iraqis and about 1.5 million people who have fled Iraq 
as of January 2007. 

I would further recommend the committee contact the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees for more details on these figures and this issue. 

Chairman Levin. You have answered I think it was Senator Bill 
Nelson who said that there is an agreement among the com- 
manders that for a specific mission and a specific time that a surge 
would be something they support. Is there a specific time attached 
to this addition of troops? Have you attached a specific time for the 
length of this surge? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. But as I said yesterday, I think most 
of us involved in this process assume that it will be months and 
not years. 

Chairman Levin. When is General Petraeus going to be taking 
over? 

Secretary Gates. To a certain extent that depends on the Senate. 

Chairman Levin. Is he ready to take over in 2 or 3 weeks? We 
heard April, somebody said. Is that accurate? 

Secretary Gates. I do not know the answer to that. 

Chairman Levin. Could you let us know that, too? 

Do you know. General? 

General Pace. Sir, it is very much dependent upon confirmation. 
All three packages have been signed and will be sent over 
when 
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Chairman Levin. If we can confirm him in 3 weeks, does he take 
over in 4 weeks? Do you know? If not, can you let us know? 

General Pace. Yes, sir. I will. 

Chairman Levin. Because that can affect confirmation. If he is 
not ready to take over until the middle part of February, then we 
can try to fit in a hearing or otherwise get him confirmed before 
that time. Let us know what that plan is as well. 

Finally, we will keep the record open for 48 hours in case there 
are additional questions. We know there are a couple of Senators 
who were on that preplanned visit to Iraq, I believe, and Afghani- 
stan, and others may have questions as well. 

Did you have a clarification? 

Senator Cornyn. Mr. Chairman, may I just offer something in 
response to your question? This needs to be confirmed obviously, 
but I am advised that the State Department has briefed the staff 
and indicated that there are 1.5 million internally displaced people 
is the figure they have; 1.1 million pre-2006; 700,000 up to 2003; 
and 1.5 million asylum seekers, that is people outside of the coun- 
try. 50 to 60 percent of those were pre-2003. About 300,000 refu- 
gees in Iraq is the figure that we have. 

But I would be delighted, as you would, to hear what the con- 
firmed figures are. 

Chairman Levin. We appreciate that. 

Senator Akaka, Senator Cornyn, most importantly our witnesses, 
thank you for being with us today. It has been a very helpful hear- 
ing and we appreciate your obvious contribution in making that 
possible. 

We will stand adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Robert C. Byrd 

AUTHORITY FOR AIR STRIKES IN SOMALIA 

1. Senator Byrd. General Pace, under what authority was the standing order that 
authorized the airstrike in Somalia promulgated? 

General Pace. [Deleted.] 

2. General Pace, was this order issued pursuant to the 2001 Authorization for the 
Use of Military Force, or under some other authority? 

General Pace. [Deleted.] 

3. Senator Byrd. General Pace, will you provide a copy of this order to the com- 
mittee? 

General Pace. [Deleted.] 

4. Senator Byrd. General Pace, you stated that Under Secretary Cambone briefed 
members and committees of Congress about the airstrike and reported to you and 
Secretary Rumsfeld. However, Secretary Rumsfeld left office on December 18, 2006, 
nearly a month before the airstrikes were carried out. Could you provide a precise 
written record of which members or committees of Congress were consulted or noti- 
fied of the airstrike and when? 

General Pace. [Deleted.] 

5. Senator Byrd. Secretary Gates, the President apparently has not provided Con- 
gress with a 48-hour notification for the airstrike in Somalia, as appears to be re- 
quired by the War Powers Resolution. Does the administration assert that the War 
Powers Resolution does not apply to this military action? Please explain the admin- 
istration’s view in detail. 

Secretary Gates. The presence of combat forces in the Horn of Africa has been 
reported to Congress, consistent with the War Powers Resolution. Specifically, since 
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September 19, 2003, the President has informed Congress in his semi-annual re- 
ports on the war on terror consistent with the War Powers Resolution, that U.S. 
combat equipped and combat support forces are located in the Horn of Africa region, 
and that the U.S. forces headquarters element in Djibouti provides command and 
control support as necessary for military operations against al Qaida and other 
international terrorists in the Horn of Africa region. As stated in the President’s re- 
ports, these actions are consistent with the 2001 Authorization for the Use of Mili- 
tary Force, Public Law 107-40, and have been taken pursuant to the President’s 
constitutional authority to conduct U.S. foreign relations and as Commander in 
Chief and Chief Executive. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

NATIONAL GUARD MOBILIZATION CRITERIA 

6. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates, I am very concerned about the mobilization 
and/or remobilization of National Guard units both nationwide and in my home 
State of Hawaii. In your January 11 press conference, you stated that today’s global 
demands will require a number of selected Guard and Reserve units to be re- 
mobilized sooner than is standard. What criteria will be used to select these units? 

Secretary Gates. There are a number of criteria used to select any unit for mobili- 
zation. Some of those considerations are: 

• identification of all units that can perform the mission 

• length of time since the unit last mobilized 

• duration of unit’s last mobilization 

• location of unit’s deployment during last mobilization 

• unit’s assigned and available strength, to minimize cross-leveling 

• number of personnel in the unit who have never mobilized 

Our intention is that such exceptions be temporary and that we move to the broad 
application of the 1:5 goal as soon as possible. 

7. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates, will there be a cap to the number of units 
asked to remobilize sooner than is standard? 

Secretary Gates. Of course, we must remobilize as few as possible. Our intention 
is that such exceptions be temporary and that we move to the broad application of 
the 1:5 goal as soon as possible. 


REGIONAL ESCALATION 

8. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates, during the President’s address to the Nation, 
he asserted that succeeding in Iraq also required defending its territorial integrity. 
He stated that he had sent an additional carrier strike group to the Persian Gulf 
area. He then stated that Iran was providing material support for attacks on our 
troops, that we will interrupt the flow of support from Iran and Sjria, and that we 
will seek out and destroy the networks providing advanced weaponry and training 
to our enemies in Iraq. I am concerned about how this will be done, and what poten- 
tial it creates for a regional escalation. In your January 11 press conference, you 
stated that you believe that if the violence in Iraq goes unchecked, it could escalate. 
What do you believe is the potential for our efforts to interrupt the flow of support 
from Iran and S3Tia to cause an escalation to a regional conflict? 

Secretary Gates. The Iranians are contributing to instability in Iraq and pro- 
moting the killing of Americans. We are not “provoking” Iran; we are responding 
to its Behavior. Our response is to deter, not to provoke. Regarding engagement with 
Iran, Secretary Rice has said that she would sit down at any time, and at any place 
with her counterpart from Iran — if Iran would commit to verifiably end its uranium 
enrichment programs. In addition, the President has made clear that we are not 
planning for a war with Iran. 

With respect to Syria, the United States and others in the international commu- 
nity have called on Syria repeatedly to stop permitting its territory from being used 
by those who seek to destabilize Iraq and other countries in the region. A series of 
U.N. Security Council resolutions make clear that Iraq’s neighbors have obligations 
to assist Iraq in achieving stability and security. The Iraqi and Syrian governments 
have recently re-established diplomatic ties and are discussing cooperation on stabi- 
lizing Iraq. We hope Syria will respond to this opportunity by demonstrating a con- 
structive change in its policies. 
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9. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates, does the administration’s new strategy in- 
crease the risk of an escalation? 

Secretary Gates. We are deterring, not provoking. We are countering Iranian be- 
havior that is endangering and killing our forces in Iraq. With the deployment of 
the second carrier group to the Persian Gulf, we are reaffirming our long-term com- 
mitment to the region, reassuring our allies at a critical point, and demonstrating 
our resolve to be a presence in the region for a long time into the future. The United 
States considers the Persian Gulf to be of vital national interest. This has been U.S. 
policy for decades and under many Presidents. 

10. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates, what specific strategies have you developed 
to protect our troops if it does escalate? 

Secretary Gates. We have made it very clear to the Iranian and Syrian govern- 
ments that we do not expect them to engage in behavior that endangers our forces 
and that we will do what is necessary for force protection. As General Pace said at 
a January 11, 2007, press conference, we will continue to track the networks that 
are providing weapons inside Iraq designed to kill U.S. forces regardless of their na- 
tionality. 


NATIONAL GUARD EQUIPMENT 

11. Senator Akaka. General Pace, the war in Iraq has taken a severe toll not only 
on the personnel capabilities but also on the equipment that these brave men and 
women need in order to train and fulfill their mission objectives. Quite often when 
units return from overseas they are under-equipped for their responsibilities at 
home as their equipment has been left overseas, destroyed during operations, or is 
in desperate need of repair upon return. Will additional equipment be sent to Iraq 
to meet the needs of additional troops? If yes, how will this affect National Guard 
units’ ability to not only train their men and women for future deplojunents but ful- 
fill their domestic obligations as the National Guard is already facing severe equip- 
ment shortages? 

General Pace. Yes, there will be additional equipment required for the plus up 
of Active and Reserve Forces. Any Army unit, regardless of component, that is slat- 
ed to deploy in support of the global war on terrorism, is the top priority for equip- 
ping. These units are equipped to 100 percent of their mission-essential equipment 
list through use of new procurement, cascaded equipment, theater-provided equip- 
ment, and cross-leveling from other units that are not a candidate for deployment. 
This procedure applies to the ARNG units as well. In sum, all ARNG units in a com- 
bat theater will have a full complement of their essential equipment. 

Equipment for domestic missions is currently at less than desired levels. 

To ensure that the ARNG is able to successfully perform its domestic mission, 342 
pieces of equipment have been identified as “dual-use,” meaning they are available 
for both domestic and Federal missions. The Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
has made a commitment to the States that we will endeavor to leave States with 
at least 50 percent of their NG forces so as to preserve capability in the Homeland. 
This is not always possible in all States at all times. In those rare cases, NGB works 
with States to help assure that capabilities are accessible from other States in times 
of need. 

Governors are also able to access equipment and forces through Emergency Man- 
agement Agreement Compacts with neighboring States. 


JOBS PROGRAM OVERSIGHT 

12. Senator Akaka. General Pace, part of the new strategy includes a jobs cre- 
ation program in Anbar province and Baghdad to support operations. I am con- 
cerned about the implementation and oversight of this program. This war has not 
been a model for ensuring that the taxpayers’ money is not wasted. Can you tell 
us how this program will be implemented? 

General Pace. While assessments vary, unemployment and underemployment are 
somewhere near 50 percent; we estimate that this translates to somewhere around 
1.5 million in need of jobs. While the Commanders’ Emergency Response Program 
(CERP) has been an invaluable tool in the hands of our commanders on the ground, 
the effects created by these projects in terms of employment and goodwill are often 
short-lived and must be followed up by mid-term and long-term programs that will 
provide emplo 3 unent opportunities to Iraqis. U.S. programs such as U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) microcredit programs, agribusiness programs, 
and temporary jobs programs can be helpful if properly targeted. In the past, coordi- 
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nation between development and reconstruction programs across agencies and with 
the military effort has been ad-hoc. The lack of unity of effort has meant that our 
desired effect — stabilization of these areas — has not been obtained. While coordina- 
tion significantly increased in support of the Baghdad Security Plan in the summer 
and fall of 2006, under the direction of Ambassador Khalilzad, security issues in 
Baghdad (spiraling sectarian violence, lack of political will by the Government of 
Iraq (GOD to take on illegal militias, insufficient Iraqi and coalition forces to hold 
cleared areas) diluted the impact of these efforts. The security strategy laid out in 
the New Way Forward will reduce violence, creating breathing room for longer-term 
economic initiatives to take hold. The need for close coordination with our Iraqi and 
interagency partners is crucial; short-term, medium-term, and long-term jobs cre- 
ation efforts must be standing by, ready to be employed as soon as areas are cleared 
by coalition forces. 

The addition of Ambassador Tim Carney to oversee economic reconstruction ef- 
forts will be key to our success in this area. Ambassador Carney will coordinate eco- 
nomic initiatives throughout Iraq. Admiral Giambastiani, the Vice Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has spoken with Ambassador Carney about the need for close 
coordination to ensure synchronization of effort. He has assured us that he will 
work closely with General Petreaus to identify target areas and coordinate U.S. 
Government and GOI efforts to improve economic conditions in those areas. I will 
defer to Ambassador Carney and my State Department colleagues to answer spe- 
cifics of the programs they are engaged in and are preparing to support our efforts 
in Baghdad and Anbar. I will comment that the U.S. Government effort, though 
critical for short-term and mid-term stabilization, will not be sufficient unless the 
GOI follows through with their commitment to expend $10 billion for economic re- 
construction programs. As you are aware, the GOI has a poor track record of exe- 
cuting its budget. This is something we have addressed with Ambassador Carney 
and he knows how critical the GOI effort will be. Ambassador Carney told us that 
Iraqi budget execution is one of his top priorities. 

The military effort will create another window of opportunity for the GOI and 
U.S. Government to improve the lives of Iraqis and convince them that their oppor- 
tunities are greater if they support the GOI rather than terrorists, militias, or crimi- 
nal enterprises. Our Iraqi and interagency partners must take advantage of this op- 
portunity if we hope to stabilize Iraq. 

13. Senator Akaka. General Pace, what oversight of the program will be main- 
tained to ensure that the resources provided are utilized in a way that minimizes 
potential for fraud and abuse? 

General Pace. The only effort controlled and executed by the Department of De- 
fense (DOD) is the CERP. This has been an invaluable tool in the hands of our com- 
manders on the ground. In the past. General Accounting Office (GAO) and Special 
Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction (SIGIR) identified administrative defi- 
ciencies in the CERP program. Those deficiencies and accompanying GAO and 
SIGIR recommendations are addressed in current OSD Comptroller and Multi-Na- 
tional Coalition-Iraq CERP policy. I will defer to the State Department to answer 
this question with regard to programs they administer. 

GENERAL PETRAEUS’ ROLE 

14. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates and General Pace, last week it was an- 
nounced that General Petraeus was selected to be the next commander of the Multi- 
national Force in Iraq. It is my understanding that General Petraeus is one of the 
Army’s leading authorities on counterinsurgency. As such. I’m interested in whether 
or not he was a resource utilized in the development of the new strategy for the 
surge. Did General Petraeus provide input into the new strategy for the surge? If 
so, did he make any additional recommendations that were excluded from the new 
strategy? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. Yes, General Petraeus provided input to the 
new strategy. He explained his involvement in the development of the strategy in 
a written statement submitted to the Senate Armed Services Committee in anticipa- 
tion of his testimony on January 23, 2007. The following excerpt is from General 
Petraeus’ written statement: 

SASC: “What role, if any, did you play in the development of the new 
Iraq strategy recently announced by the President?” 

General Petraeus: “I met with the Secretary of Defense a couple of days 
after he took office and before he left for his first trip to Iraq, and we dis- 
cussed the situation there during that meeting. We subsequently talked 
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after his trip, as well. I also talked to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(CJCS) several times during this period, noting that a population security 
emphasis, in Baghdad in particular, was necessary to help the Iraqis gain 
the time/space for the tough decisions they faced and discussed the general 
force levels that were likely to be required. As the strategy was refined, I 
talked on several occasions to LTG Ray Odierno to confirm that his troop- 
to-task analysis required the force levels that are part of the new strategy, 
and I relayed my support for those levels to the CJCS and the Secretary. 

I also supported the additional emphasis on the advisory effort and the ad- 
ditional resources for the reconstruction effort (both in terms of funding and 
personnel for Provincial Reconstruction Teams and governmental ministry 
capacity development).” 

I do not know of any additional recommendations on the new strategy that Gen- 
eral Petraeus may have made. 

15. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates and General Pace, did General Petraeus rec- 
ommend against any of the tactics that are included in the new strategy? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. General Petraeus testified before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on January 23, 2007. In that testimony, he articulated 
the new strategy and his support for it. He made no comments as to recommending 
against any of the tactics that were included in it. 


TROOP FAMILY SUPPORT 

16. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates and General Pace, in Secretary Gates’ open- 
ing remarks, he discussed some of the new policies that are being implemented to 
ease the burden of extended and multiple deployments on our Active and Reserve 
military. I applaud the efforts in this area. But I must note that the burden of de- 
ployments is not only financial, and it is not only a burden to the troops. We must 
remember that their families also carry the burden of deployments. Can you tell us 
if you have studied the effects of deployments on the families of our troops, and if 
so, what is being done to support the families of our troops? 

Secretary Gates. Our military families are the heart and soul of troops on the 
battlefield and clearly our military families sacrifice — especially during wartime. 
Our Social Compact with families recognizes that families also serve. The most 
pressing issues for military families involved in the war deplo 3 unents are commu- 
nications and counseling support, child care, and education. The Department’s Mili- 
tary OneSource service provides troops and families with 24/7 access to professional 
consultants by toll free telephone and the internet. Thousands of troops and family 
members now call to get help with issues ranging from locating a reliable source 
for car repair to help with a child’s issues at school. The Department has also made 
private counseling services available to troops and families to help them cope with 
stress, ease the reunion period, improve family communications, and maintain fi- 
nancial stability. The availability of child care has been increased, including return- 
ing home care, extended hours and weekend care, and free summer camps. 

General Pace. With nearly 60 percent of our military personnel having depend- 
ents, all the Services understand the importance the families play as we continue 
to conduct the war on terrorism. A major part of the new policy was the establish- 
ment of goals pertaining to extended service in the theater of operations. These 
goals serve to give an element of predictability to the members and their families. 
However, as long as we wear the uniform, we stand ready to do what our Nation 
asks us to do, when they need us to do it. Because we recognize that families also 
serve, the Department has continued to focus on them and offers many programs 
and services to assist them throughout deployments. Additionally, each military 
service has organizations and agencies down to the installation level with a primary 
mission to look out for the interests of military families. The welfare of our families, 
especially when the member is deployed, is a priority we all share. 


recruiting for increased end strength 

17. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gates and General Pace, in Secretary Gates’ Janu- 
ary 11 press conference, he stated that he recommended an increase in the end 
strength of the Army and the Marine Corps to the President. To what extent do you 
believe that meeting the increased end-strength goals will mandate new recruitment 
strategies and/or revised entry requirements for military enlistment? 

Secretary Gates. An increased end strength will necessitate increases in both re- 
cruiting and retention. Appropriate resources for recruiting and retention to achieve 
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numerical and quality goals are essential. Army and Marine Corps funding for re- 
cruiting must be sufficient to meet increased goals, and is being requested in the 
budget documents now before Congress. 

New recruiting strategies and entry requirements for enlisting personnel were es- 
tablished in the last year and a half, and facilitated success in fiscal year 2006. 
Services can now target a larger population by expanding the years of eligibility and 
increasing the maximum payment bonus using authority granted by Congress. 

General Pace. The proposed increases to the end-strengths of the Army and the 
Marine Corps announced by Secretary Gates will require review of recruiting and 
retention programs as this fiscal year continues. However, I am happy to report that 
due to the outstanding professional recruiting force for both Services and the tre- 
mendous support of Congress, both Services are enjoying success in recruiting and 
retention thus far during fiscal year 2007. Through the end of the first quarter, both 
the Army and the Marine Corps exceeded their Active component recruiting and re- 
tention goals. At the current time, there are no plans to revise any entry require- 
ments for military service. 

The key components to continued success in this challenging recruiting environ- 
ment will he adequate funding and the ability to evaluate and adjust incentives and 
programs as the recruiting situation changes. Both Services are postured to do that. 
The Marine Corps has already increased their recruiting mission once and are pos- 
tured to do so again, and the Army is working toward implementation of initiatives 
approved by Congress in the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2007. 

Lastly, our success in recruiting is also tied to our ability to change the mindset 
of the influencers (parents, teachers, coaches, et cetera) who are not inclined to rec- 
ommend military service. It will take the entire Department and our Nation’s senior 
leaders pulling together collectively to ensure the American people understand and 
appreciate the critical importance that our All-Volunteer Force provides to our Na- 
tion. We will continue to closely monitor the progress of all recruiting programs as 
they proceed during fiscal year 2007 and beyond. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton 

URBAN OPERATIONS 

18. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, an additional 21,000 
servicemembers are being deployed to Iraq in support of the administration’s new 
Iraq strategy with the stated intent of reducing violence and restoring security. The 
majority of these troops will deploy to the urban sprawl of Baghdad and conduct 
high-intensity urban combat operations that will require a 24-hour, 7-day presence. 
Historically, combat in built-up areas have produced high casualty rates — the as- 
sault of Falluja in November 2004 produced the highest casualty rates of the war. 
The planned disposition of troops either in static positions or while patrolling will 
expose them to constant insurgent and sectarian threats. What is the force protec- 
tion plan for units operating under these conditions? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. First, all U.S. forces will remain at all times 
under U.S. command. This ensures that U.S. units maintain the appropriate level 
of force protection based on their mission and threat level. Second, as we embed 
U.S. forces to lower levels, down to the battalion and company level, they will be 
large enough to protect themselves as they complete the advisory work with Iraqi 
security forces. As always, a layered approach of physical barriers, check points, and 
self protection measures will be employed at those locations U.S. units will be 
housed. In addition, U.S. rules of engagement will continue to be used and enforced 
at all times. 

19. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, do the troops have suffi- 
cient armored vehicles, materials, training, and logistical support? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. With regard to armored vehicles, the Marine 
Corps armored vehicle requirements will be met by cross-leveling assets already in 
theater. The Army, with the larger number of forces involved, will have some equip- 
ping challenges with up-armored HMMWVs (UAHs — M1114/M1151), and medium 
and heavy tactical wheeled vehicles. There is a gap between when the required vehi- 
cles can be delivered and when the units are currently scheduled to arrive in the- 
ater. To mitigate this gap, operational commanders will redistribute existing vehi- 
cles within the U.S. CENTCOM area of responsibility to ensure each unit has the 
required number of properly armored vehicles to meet their operational require- 
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ments. In all cases, no one will conduct operations off our bases unless equipped 
with the very best armored vehicles we have. 

With regard to materiel, both the Marine Corps and the Army have as their num- 
ber one priority the proper equipping of their soldiers and marines. Both Services 
will meet the needs of the individual. With some cross-leveling of existing assets 
and the continued delivery of already programmed assets, both Services will meet 
the overall materiel needs of deploying forces. 

The Army and Marine Corps will continue to meet their individual and unit train- 
ing needs based on the planned deployment timelines. The proper training of indi- 
viduals and units remains a “red line” for both Services. Troops going outside the 
forward operating base will have no less than a Level 1 (or Service-approved Add- 
on-Armor) armored vehicles and command directed individual protective equipment. 

Overall logistics support for the additional forces is adequate with some additional 
enabling capabilities flowing as part of the deploying forces. These additional re- 
quirements are still being determined but could include capabilities such as addi- 
tional route clearance, more convoy security capability, and added base operations 
support. 

20. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, who will have command 
and control of the security posture for these exposed troops? Will they be Iraqi secu- 
rity forces or the U.S. military? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. U.S. forces will remain at all times under 
U.S. command. 


READINESS 

21. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, as recently as November 
2006, General Abizaid testified that “Moreover, we do not have the troops to send. 
Any attempt to send more troops to Iraq would, at the moment, threaten to break 
our Nation’s All-Volunteer Army and undermine our national security.” Against this 
very public analysis of Army and Marine Corps readiness levels, the President will 
escalate troop levels in Iraq by 21,000 servicemembers within the next 3-5 months. 
What impact will these additional troop deployments have on readiness in the Army 
and Marine Corps? 

Secretary Gates. Army and Marine Corps units that have been identified for de- 
ployment are given the highest priority of resources in terms of personnel, training, 
and equipment. This ensures that when units do deploy, they are at the highest 
level of readiness and fully prepared to successfully accomplish their mission. 

Deploying additional forces to Iraq does mean we will have fewer ground-based 
forces for other contingencies. However, the Department retains sufficient capability 
to respond effectively an 3 rwhere around the globe. 

The plus-up of forces will result in a total of 20 Army Brigade Combat Teams 
(BCTs)/Marine Regimental Combat Teams deployed to Iraq. This represents less 
than 25 percent of the total combat formations within the Army and Marine Corps. 
Our Armed Forces will remain ready to protect the Homeland, prevent conflict, and 
prevail over adversaries. 

General Pace. I was not aware that General Abizaid testified to this view, but 
the Army, to date, has not provided any such assessment of the immediate and dire 
impact of this plus-up on readiness and national security. This increased demand 
will, without doubt, exacerbate stress on soldiers, leaders, families, and equipment. 
Units deploying into combat will continue to be fully manned, trained, led, and 
equipped for their assigned missions. To meet the combatant commander’s imme- 
diate needs, the Army will pool equipment from across the force to equip deploying 
units. This practice, although absolutely necessary to ensure Army soldiers are pre- 
pared when they go into harm’s way, creates holes in the readiness of next-to-deploy 
units. This reduced readiness in our next-to-deploy units limits the Army’s ability 
to respond to emerging strategic contingencies and limits the Army’s strategic 
depth. 

22. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, how will the Army and 
the Marine Corps man, train, and equip these units for full-spectrum operations in 
Iraq without undermining U.S. national security? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. All forces committed to Iraq will continue to 
be manned, trained, and equipped for combat. The commitment of additional forces 
to Iraq is an acceleration of existing unit deployment schedules and is calculated 
to enhance the national security posture of our Nation in the long run. However, 
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under current resource projections, strategic flexibility of the total force is somewhat 
limited. 

All plus-up related units will be fully manned to accomplish their assigned mis- 
sion. The challenge of providing key leaders to plus-up units before their mission 
rehearsal exercise will be met. The Army would face a similar challenge in manning 
non-deployed units to respond to strategic contingency operations. 

Soldiers, leaders, and units associated with the plus-up will be trained to stand- 
ard prior to deployment into Iraq. Adjustments to the original training plan are re- 
quired but will not impact training standards. Time, force structure, and end 
strength limitations have caused us to focus training on counterinsurgency oper- 
ations, which affects our flexibility to respond to other contingencies. Limits on 
training resources require timely receipt of requested supplemental funding to meet 
our training objectives. 

All plus-up related units will be equipped to execute their assigned mission. There 
are significant challenges to meet equipment requirements, but acceptable solutions 
have been developed to address unit needs. Our biggest challenge is in the up-ar- 
mored medium and heavy tactical wheeled vehicle fleets, where we will have to re- 
task and organize existing armored vehicles within the U.S. CENTOCM AOR to en- 
sure each unit has equal capability. Equipment shortages for non-deployed units 
exist primarily as a result of three factors. First, the operational needs of com- 
manders in Iraq and Afghanistan conducting counterinsurgency operations differ 
from the modular equipment set designed for full spectrum operations. Second, the 
Army has aggressively reorganized and activated units in a standard (modular) de- 
sign to meet operational requirements. However, the demand for units has outpaced 
scheduled resources. Coupled with procurement lag time, this mismatch of demand 
and resources has required the Army to maneuver equipment and accept shortages 
in nondeploying units. Finally, the Army entered the war with a force that was 
equipped to a tiered readiness standard, maintaining known equipment shortages 
in later deplo 3 dng units. As a result, the Army has been forced to prioritize re- 
sources to deploying units at the expense of the remainder of the force. 

In sum, forces deplo 3 dng to Iraq will be trained, manned, and equipped for oper- 
ations; strategic flexibility will continue to be limited, increasing strategic readiness; 
and flexibility of Army units will take time and a steady commitment of resources. 

23. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, under the current Army 
Force Generation Model and Marine Corps Deployment Guidance, are additional 
combat BCTs available for other contingencies? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. The U.S. military has 82 brigades in the Ac- 
tive, Reserve, and Guard force. As the new strategy in Iraq is executed, there will 
be 20 brigades deployed for a period of time. If there were another contingency that 
required U.S. military action, we could respond appropriately. There are more than 
2.4 million Americans in the Active, Reserve, and Guard. 200,000 servicemembers 
are currently deployed in the Gulf region. Allowances would have to be made with 
regard to speed of movement and precision, but we would be able to successfully 
respond to any challenge militarily. 

In order to maintain our combat edge, the Secretary of Defense is recommending 
an increase of 92,000 soldiers and marines in the Army and Marine Corps over the 
next 5 years (65,000 soldiers and 27,000 marines). The increase will be accom- 
plished in two ways. First, a temporary increase of 30,000 for Army soldiers and 
5,000 marines will be made permanent. Second, increases of 7,000 troops per year 
for the Army, for a total of 547,000 and 5,000 per year for 5 years for the Marine 
Corps until they reach 202,000. 


EQUIPMENT 

24. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, will every service- 
member being deployed to Iraq as part of the increased number of troops be fully 
equipped? Will they have the same equipment as servicemembers currently serving 
in Iraq? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. Yes, we are working intently to ensure our 
servicemembers are equipped fully with our most modern equipment to accomplish 
their missions. The forces being surged will be treated no differently and will not 
enter Iraq without adequate force protection equipment, including individual force 
protection equipment. The number one priority of our Services is the proper training 
and equipping of their soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines and that will not 
change. 
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reserves/national guard 

25. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, Guard and Reserve 
members who have already served a year-long tour in Iraq or Afghanistan can now 
be recalled to Active Duty for a second year’s tour. This reverses the policy that lim- 
ited Guard and Reserve deployment times and kept members’ cumulative time on 
Active Duty to not more than 24 months in a 5-year period. How will this policy 
reversal impact overall readiness of Active, Reserve, and National Guard units? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. This is not a policy reversal. Secretary Gates’ 
new mobilization policy is compatible with the policy laid down by Secretary Rums- 
feld in 2003 for 1:5 utilization/dwell. This new policy provides greater predictability 
for the Services, States, members, their families, and civilian employers. This new 
policy coupled with the implementation of Army Force Generation (ARFORGEN) ^ 
will improve overall readiness for all Army components. The improvement to unit 
cohesion plus the number of available, experienced personnel will be a force multi- 
plier to unit readiness and reduce the amount of training required prior to a deploy- 
ment. 

26. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, what missions at the 
State level will be short-filled when these Guard and Reserve members are de- 
ployed? 

Secretary Gates. There should not be any missions at the State level that will 
not be filled. The National Guard Bureau has stated that their goal is to have at 
least 50 percent of a State’s assets available for use in the State role. All States 
have in place Emergency Management Assistance Compacts to provide resources in 
case of a large scale incident. The National Guard Bureau communicates with all 
the States, territories, and the District ensuring no State mission is at risk. 

General Pace. None. To ensure that the ARNG is able to successfully perform its 
domestic mission, 342 pieces of equipment have been identified as “dual-use,” mean- 
ing they are available for both domestic and Federal missions. The Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau has made a commitment to the States that we will endeavor 
to leave States with at least 50 percent of their NG forces so as to preserve capa- 
bility in the Homeland. This is not always possible in all States at all times. In 
those rare cases, NGB works with States to help assure that capabilities are acces- 
sible from other States in times of need. 

In addition, all States have Emergency Management Agreement Compacts to help 
their neighbors during natural or manmade crises. 

States also have the capability to call on Federal forces and equipment to aug- 
ment their forces. 

27. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, how will these Reserve 
and National Guard units identified for deployment be manned and equipped given 
the shortage in equipment and personnel? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. All units (Active and Reserve) deploying to 
Iraq will be fully manned, trained, and equipped to complete their assigned mis- 
sions. The new policy of deploying as units vice individuals will minimize the need 
for cross-leveling personnel. Equipment shortages continue to be problematic. The 
Army’s tiered readiness system of the past, war-time losses, and stay behind equip- 
ment necessities have drawn our equipment down to unacceptable levels. Short- 
term: The Army is cross-leveling equipment to units training and deplo 3 dng to the 
war fight. Long term: The Army leadership’s stated goal is to equip the Army Na- 
tional Guard to 100 percent of its fully modernized “AC like” Modified Table of Or- 
ganization and Equipment requirement. This new strategy to fully equip the Re- 
serve component to Active component standards represents a major paradigm shift 
from the Cold War practice of tiered resourcing. As an example of this commitment, 
during fiscal year 2006, the Chief of Staff of the Army fenced $21 billion for procure- 
ment of Army National Guard ground equipment and another $1.9 billion for avia- 
tion. 


political benchmarks 

28. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, can you describe wheth- 
er any conditions or benchmarks have been set for the Iraqi government to meet? 


1 ARFORGEN (Army Force Generation) — ^A structured progression of increased unit readiness 
over time, resulting in recurring periods of availability of trained, ready, and cohesive units pre- 
pared for operational deployment in support of regional combatant commander requirements. 
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Secretary Gates and General Pace. The Department shares the belief that the 
Iraqi government must meet the goal it has set for itself — establishing a democratic, 
unified, and secure Iraq. Believing the Iraqi government understands very well the 
consequences of failing to make the tough decisions necessary to allow all Iraqis to 
live in peace and security, President Bush has been clear with Prime Minister 
Maliki on this score, and we expect the prime minister to follow through. 

Iraq’s Policy Committee on National Security and Presidency Council (in Sep- 
tember and October 2006) agreed upon a set of political, economic, and security 
benchmarks. While the original timeline has not been completely met, the open 
benchmarks remain valid and should be achieved this year: 

- Approve the Provincial Elections Law and set date for provincial elec- 
tions 

- Approve a hydrocarbons law 

- Approve de-I5a’athification law 

- Approve provincial council authorities law 

- Approve a flag, emblem, and national anthem law 

- Implement CPA Order No. 91 concerning armed forces and militias 

- Approve amnesty, militias, and other armed formations law 

- Committee amending the constitution ends its work 

- Form independent commissions in accordance with the constitution 

- Constitutional Amendment Referendum 

Additionally, as the President has said. Prime Minister Maliki has made addi- 
tional commitments: 

- Refrain from political interference in security 

- Even handed enforcement of the law against all who break it 

- Provide three Iraqi brigades to support Baghdad operations 

- Use of $10 billion (of Iraqi funds) for reconstruction 

29. Senator Clinton. Secretary Gates and General Pace, if conditions or bench- 
marks have been set, please describe them. What, if any, consequences will there 
be if the Iraqis fail to meet these benchmarks? 

Secretary Gates. We will know the most important aspects of Iraqi compliance 
over the next few months as the additional forces begin operations in Baghdad. This 
will be an indication of the capability and the willingness of the GOI to make the 
tough decisions, and the ability of the Iraqi security forces to conduct difficult oper- 
ations. 

I understand your concern that you be kept informed on how the Iraqis are meet- 
ing their commitments and on how the plan is progressing. We are in the process 
of developing the appropriate benchmarks and metrics that will allow us to monitor 
Iraqi performance and track progress in fulfilling the plan’s goals, and we will refer 
to these in our future discussions. 

With respect to the military steps for implementing the Baghdad Security Plan, 
we will meet our U.S. forces commitments and have every expectation that the 
Iraqis will as well. 

As we measure and discuss Iraqi performance, we should bear in mind that the 
Iraqi government and security forces include many brave and dedicated people who 
risk their lives daily, as do our forces, to bring a democratic government to the Iraqi 
people. We are measuring the performance of friends. 

General Pace. The conditions or benchmarks are listed in the answer to question 
28. We will continually assess Iraq’s progress in meeting commitments as well as 
other initiatives critical to Iraq’s development. The President has made it clear to 
Prime Minister Maliki and other Iraqi leaders that America’s commitment is not 
open-ended. However, in his January 10 address, he also made it clear that after 
careful consideration he decided that announcing a phased withdrawal of our com- 
bat forces at this time would open the door to a collapse of the Iraqi government 
and the country being torn apart. Short of announcing a phased withdrawal, the 
U.S. Government can apply incentives and disincentives from across the spectrum 
of U.S. national power to help the Iraqi government if they are unwilling or unable 
to make the difficult decisions required to move Iraq forward. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mark Pryor 
coalition addition 

30. Senator Pryor. Secretary Gates, has there been any recent effort to add an- 
other partner to the coalition forces? 
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Secretary Gates. We are routinely working with a number of countries to both 
extend and enhance their coalition participation for both military and nonmilitary 
missions. We are currently engaged with our colleagues at the NSC and the Depart- 
ment of State to bring other talented countries together with us to expand our col- 
lective abilities to provide infrastructure reconstruction and build ministerial capac- 
ity. 

31. Senator Pryor. Secretary Gates, is there a nation that could contribute a sig- 
nificant number of troops to those we have in Iraq? It just seems as though there 
must be another country that would see the importance of the struggle there and 
want to help us. 

Secretary Gates. Currently, 33 other countries are deployed with us in Iraq. 25 
are part of Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) and eight additional countries are part 
of the NATO training mission. Many of these countries are as committed as we are. 
However, virtually all of the countries have much smaller populations and cor- 
respondingly smaller militaries. Many of these countries have suffered casualties in 
Iraq disproportionate to the size of their forces. Most of these militaries also have 
defense of national territory (homeland defense) missions and are bound by legal 
constraints that limit the number of troops deployable at any given time outside 
their borders. In addition, many of these countries have forces deployed in support 
of missions in Afghanistan, the Balkans, the United Nations Interim Force in Leb- 
anon (UNIFIL), and other global U.N. peacekeeping missions (Poland, Romania, and 
Denmark, to name but a few, are deployed in support of all of these missions). 
While these countries share our views of the importance of the mission in Iraq, they 
all are still limited by both military capacity and capability. We continue to work 
with allies and partners on contributions to the mission in Iraq. 

IRAN 

32. Senator Pryor. Secretary Gates, what are we doing differently as part of the 
surge, or just as part of regular operations, to secure the border with Iran, and keep 
Iranian funds, weapons, and fighters out of Iraq? 

Secretary Gates. The GOI has a department totally focused on border security 
within the Ministry of Interior. The prime minister is considering a plan for border 
point of entry (POE) closings. The Ministries of Interior and Defense are working 
on a plan to close all POEs with Iran and Syria, but not Jordan, for 72 hours and 
re-open them gradually as they increase their inspection procedures and enhance 
the equipment required to control the border entry points. Further information is 
contained in the answer to question 53 for Senator Martinez. 

33. Senator Pryor. Secretary Gates, are we seeing more of this type of traffic 
from Iran into Iraq recently, or are we keeping it under control? 

Secretary Gates. [Deleted.] 


reasons for previous draw-down 

34. Senator Pryor. Secretary Gates, last November 3rd we had nearly 147,800 
troops in Iraq. The civilian death tolls in October, November, and December were 
1,289, 1,850, and 1,930. By January 3, our troop strength had dropped to 128,500. 
With civilian casualties increasing each month, why did our troop strength drop by 
19,000, only to result in the President’s request for a surge of 21,500? 

Secretary Gates. [Deleted.] 

35. Senator Pryor. Secretary Gates, if sectarian violence was increasing steadily, 
why didn’t we keep the troops there that we needed to fight it, or bring in Reserves 
from Kuwait when the violence escalated? 

Secretary Gates. We have historically adjusted out troop strength based on the 
conditions on the ground. We have surged in the past for operations against A1 Sadr 
in Najif (August 2004) as well as election support in December 2005. In fact we have 
made troop strength adjustments since the beginning of the war. Just in the last 
year (July 2006), General Casey asked to keep the troop strength in the country to 
16 brigades, although we had established a plan to reduce to 10. Numerous times 
we have brought the operational Reserve brigade forward from Kuwait to change 
the conditions on the ground. Since February 2006 as violence has increased in 
Baghdad, we have steadily increased our forces in an attempt to quell that violence. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Jim Webb 

IRAN AUTHORITY 

36. Senator Webb. Secretary Gates, is it the position of this administration that 
it possesses the authority to conduct military operations in Iran, other than in re- 
sponse to direct attack, without the approval of Congress? 

Secretary Gates. The President is responsible under the Constitution for the de- 
fense of the United States and the American people. As Commander in Chief, he 
must be able to defend the United States, for example, if U.S. forces come under 
attack. Whether and how to do so in any specific situation would depend on the 
facts and circumstances at that time. Administration officials communicate regu- 
larly with the leadership and other Members of Congress with regard to the deploy- 
ment of U.S. forces and the measures that may be necessary to protect the security 
interests of the United States and will continue to do so. 


CONSEQUENCES OF IRAQI NON-COOPERATION 

37. Senator Webb. Secretary Gates, in specific terms, what is this administration 
prepared to do if Iraqi forces do not live up to your expectations — and when? 

Secretary Gates. We will know the most important aspects of Iraqi compliance 
over the next few months as the additional forces begin operations in Baghdad. This 
will be an indication of the capability and the willingness of the GOI to make the 
tough decisions, and the ability of the Iraqi security forces to conduct difficult oper- 
ations. 

We remain committed to the plan, as do the Iraqis. Iraqi force deployments, as 
well as the command and control arrangements, demonstrate how serious they take 
this effort. Prime Minister Maliki’s January 25, 2007, speech before the Council of 
Representatives and his February 6, 2007, speech to his military commanders dem- 
onstrate his willingness to adhere to his commitments. At this point, we should 
focus on supporting this plan and ensuring its success. 

VIEW OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

38. Senator Webb. General Pace, Secretary Gates testified that professional mili- 
tary officers in Washington believe in the efficacy of the President’s strategy for Iraq 
and believe it is a sound plan. Was that the unanimous view of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

General Pace. The Joint Chiefs and I have had a number of discussions with the 
President regarding Iraq. Each time, the President asked for our views and rec- 
ommendations, which we then provided. As a matter of principle, however, discus- 
sions with the President are intentionally kept private for a number of reasons. 
Foremost among those reasons is the notion that I want to protect the trust and 
confidence of all dialog with the President as I execute my legally binding respon- 
sibilities under title 10. 


EQUIPMENT FOR ADDITIONAL TROOPS 

39. Senator Webb. General Pace, will the additional U.S. military units ordered 
to Iraq to implement the President’s plan be equipped with properly armored com- 
bat vehicles in sufficient numbers? 

General Pace. Yes, we will equip the troops with the best armor protection we 
can provide to ensure they are able to accomplish their mission. No one will conduct 
operational missions from our bases in Iraq without properly armored vehicles. 

- Marine Corps vehicle armor requirements will be met by cross-leveling 
assets already in theater. 

- The Army, with the larger number of forces involved, will have some 
equipping challenges with uparmored HMMWVs (UAHs — M1114/M1151), 
and medium and heavy tactical wheeled vehicles. To reduce the risk associ- 
ated with this challenge, operational commanders will redistribute existing 
vehicles within the U.S. CENTCOM AOR to ensure each unit has the re- 
quired number of properly armored vehicles to meet their operational re- 
quirements and to guarantee that no one conducts operations from our 
bases unless equipped with the very best armored vehicles we have. 
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ARABIC PROFICIENCY 

40. Senator Webb. General Pace, for the U.S. units and advisors slated to embed 
with the Iraqi Army, will you increase the number of personnel proficient in Arabic? 

General Pace. Transition teams throughout the theater of operations have re- 
quested increased translator/interpreter support to better maintain the increased 
operations tempo. In response to this requirement, we have increased our require- 
ments for contract linguists for Operation Iraqi Freedom. There are some challenges 
with providing translators/interpreters with Secret level security clearances, espe- 
cially to fill immediate requirements. U.S. forces in Iraq have, however, stated they 
will support an increase in Category (CAT) Is (uncleared personnel) in addition to 
the CAT IIs (cleared up to Secret) that can be provided. The Department is working 
to fill these requirements as effectively as possible. 


reconstruction 

41. Senator Webb. Secretary Gates, please provide a specific accounting of past 
U.S. investment in Iraq’s reconstruction administered by DOD. 

Secretary Gates. In Iraq reconstruction, DOD has received funds through direct 
appropriations and also through both transfer and drawdown authority in appro- 
priations acts. 

PL 108-11 (Apr. 16, 2003) provided DOD with transfer authority of up to $489.3 
million of Iraq Freedom Fund and an additional (uncapped) authority to transfer 
from the Defense Cooperation Account to fund the Natural Resources Risk Remedi- 
ation Fund (NRRRF). A total of $802 million was apportioned to this account for 
DOD for Restore Iraq Oil. 

PL 108-11 also appropriated $2,475 billion to Funds Appropriated to the Presi- 
dent, the first Iraq Relief and Reconstruction Fund (IRRF-1). Of this amount, DOD 
received $518.2 million for three responsibilities: Restore Iraq Electricity (RIE), Re- 
store Iraq Oil (RIO), and First Responder Network and Drills. 

PL 108-11 further provided DOD with the authority to transfer $48.1 million 
from the Iraq Freedom Fund to train the new Iraqi army. 

PL 108-106 (Nov 6, 2003) appropriated to Funds Appropriated to the President, 
$18.4 billion in the Iraq Relief and Reconstruction Fund (IRRF-2) for providing se- 
curity, relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction. Funds could only be apportioned to 
the Coalition Provisional Authority and four specified departments including DOD. 
The total amount of IRRF-2 funding that was apportioned to DOD was $13.5 bil- 
lion. 

PL 108-106 also authorized DOD to use up to $180 million of its operation and 
maintenance funds to fund the Commander’s Emergency Response Program, (CERP) 
for Iraq and Afghanistan. This program enables military commanders in Iraq to re- 
spond to urgent humanitarian relief and reconstruction requirements within their 
area of responsibility. DOD allocated $140 million to Iraq and $40 million to Af- 
ghanistan. 

PL 108-287 (Aug 5, 2004) authorized up to $500 million in train and equip trans- 
fer authority covering both Afghanistan and Iraq. The Department allocated $210 
million to this mission in Iraq, with the rest of the authority dedicated to Afghani- 
stan. 

PL 109-13 (May 11, 2005) first appropriated funds to train and equip the Iraqi 
army and police under the Iraq Security Forces Fund (ISFF). A total of $5,490 mil- 
lion (including $99 million for Jordan to establish a regional training center) was 
appropriated to the ISFF, for Iraq. 

PL 109-13 also provided $854 million in authority for CERP, of which $718 mil- 
lion was allocated to Iraq. 

PL 109-148 (December 30, 2005) and PL 109-234 (June 15, 2006) provided $923 
million in funding authority for CERP for fiscal year 2006; $708 million of this was 
allocated to Iraq. 

PL 109-234 also appropriated $3,007 million to the ISFF. 

PL 109-289 (September 29, 2006) provided $1,700 million under Title IX to train 
the Iraqi security forces under ISFF. 

PL 109-289 further provided $500 million in CERP funding authority, of which 
$375 million was allocated to Iraq. 

42. Senator Webb. Secretary Gates, what U.S. oversight and accountability meas- 
ures are planned to ensure the administration’s increase of $1 billion in reconstruc- 
tion funding will reach the hands of its intended recipients in Iraq? 

Secretary Gates. Since the Coalition Provisional Authority established the Com- 
mander’s Emergency Response Program (CERP) in Iraq and Congress extended the 
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program to Afghanistan, the Department has had procedures in place to ensure that 
military commanders properly account for all CERP funding. DOD has issued guid- 
ance on the financial management and internal control of CERP. The various imple- 
menting organizations have issued additional guidance to include more detailed 
standard operating procedures. The Commander for Multi-National Force-Iraq 
(MNF-1) requires that all CERP use he aligned with U.S. strategic objectives for 
Iraq. The field commanders coordinate CERP-funded humanitarian and reconstruc- 
tion efforts with other U.S. Government rebuilding efforts ongoing in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. Approval authority for CERP is tied to total cost and the commander’s 
rank. The Department has internal monthly execution reports and provides Con- 
gress with quarterly reports on the execution of appropriated funding. The Army 
has had its audit agency conduct reviews of CERP and has found no violation of 
established regulations and guidance with regard to accountability. The Special In- 
spector General for Iraq (SIGIR) has conducted two audits of CERP covering the fis- 
cal year 2004 and fiscal year 2005 programs, and recognized improvements made 
between the two program years. They did, however, make some recommendations, 
including a strengthening of coordination with the State Department and USAID. 
The SIGIR has also announced that it plans to conduct an audit of the fiscal year 
2006 CERP. With help from the various audit agencies oversight and accountability 
for CERP have been strengthened through the years. 

I would like to clarify for the record that DOD is not requesting an increase of 
$1 billion for CERP. Congress provided $923 million for CERP in fiscal year 2006. 
In the fiscal year 2007 supplemental request, we are asking Congress to provide the 
Department with an additional $456 million to fund the CERP in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan through the remainder of the fiscal year. This would be additive to the $500 
million that Congress provided in Title IX of the fiscal year 2007 DOD Appropria- 
tions Act. If Congress approves the Department’s request, the total for CERP in fis- 
cal year 2007 would be $956 million for both Iraq and Afghanistan — $33 million 
more than the $923 million provided in fiscal year 2006. 

IRAN 

43. Senator Webb. General Pace, are U.S. military operations against Iranian net- 
works in Iraq said to be supporting sectarian violence coordinated in advance with 
the Iraqi government and regional Iraqi government officials? 

General Pace. The United States has been clear all along that it will go after all 
those networks in Iraq that are causing destabilization. Prime Minister Maliki and 
his senior governmental leaders are fully informed of major military operations by 
Multi-National Force-Iraq (MNF-I). Prime Minister Maliki is emphasizing through- 
out the span of the GOI that all parties involved in inciting sectarian violence will 
be held accountable. Coalition forces in full partnership with the GOI and without 
regard to nationality or ethnicity will disassemble networks that are providing and 
emplo 3 dng technologies to kill or maim innocent Iraqis and American soldiers. There 
are clear signs that Iraqis have begun to take action to stop sectarian violence and 
secure their capital — and this projection of strength is having a positive impact. 

NEED FOR PATRIOT BATTERIES AND CARRIER GROUP 

44. Senator Webb. General Pace, why is it necessary to deploy Patriot missile bat- 
teries and an additional carrier strike group to the Persian Gulf at this time? 

General Pace. The purpose of deploying these forces is to underscore to our 
friends as well as to our potential adversaries in the U.S. Central Command 
(CENTCOM) area of responsibility that the United States considers the Arabian 
Gulf and the stability in that region to be a vital national security interest. For ex- 
ample, the Patriot batteries have the mission of conducting tactical missile defense 
of assets in the region and providing an integrated air defense capability in support 
of U.S. CENTCOM forces and our regional partners in a bilateral manner. U.S. 
forces will continue to maintain an unmatched naval and air presence in the region 
that deters destabilizing activities by nations such as Iran while safeguarding the 
region’s vital links to the global economy. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Jeff Sessions 
EQUIPMENT distribution 

45. Senator Sessions. Secretary Gates, what assessments are ongoing within 
DOD to delineate at what point deployed equipment will be returned to depots, re- 
furbished, and returned to units to fill the requirements of operational units? 

Secretary Gates. The flow of equipment to higher levels of maintenance is deter- 
mined by the respective military Service, synchronizing in-theater requirements 
with fill requirements of deploying units. Equipment in-theater is divided into two 
categories: Unit deployed equipment and theater provided equipment (TPE). Unit 
deployed equipment returns with the unit to home station after an assessment that 
the equipment is not needed in theater for follow-on forces. The returning equip- 
ment is then repaired at a depot or at field level. Determination of the level is based 
upon technical inspections of the equipment and historical lessons learned regarding 
the repair effort needed. Following repair, the equipment remains with the unit for 
training or it may be cross leveled to units preparing to deploy if shortages of those 
items exist. Equipment repaired at depots is redistributed in priority — first to de- 
ployed and deploying units, then to units next to deploy, and then to nondeployed 
units. TPE is maintained in theater. Refurbishment facilities located in theater re- 
pair TPE. When this equipment is damaged to the extent it cannot be repaired in 
theater, it is redeployed and repaired at the depot. 

46. Senator Sessions. Secretary Gates, what assessments are ongoing within the 
DOD to delineate at what point equipment will be put in new prepositioning of ma- 
terial configured in unit sets (POMCUS) sites in theater? 

Secretary Gates. The Army Prepositioned Stocks (APS) program provides unit 
equipment and consumable materiel at locations, ashore and afloat, that enable 
Army forces to be responsive to combatant commanders’ requirements. The 
POMCUS program was regionally focused on speeding the return of Army forces to 
Europe during the Cold War. APS is an evolution of the POMCUS program and is 
intended to provide global capabilities. The stocks in Southwest Asia are referred 
to as APS-5. 

APS-5 was initially issued to support the rapid deplo 3 mient and employment of 
the U.S. Army’s Third Infantry Division during the opening phase of Operation 
Iraqi Freedom. 

[Deleted.] 

47. Senator Sessions. Secretary Gates, what assessments are ongoing within the 
DOD to delineate at what point how much equipment will be turned over to Iraqi 
or Afghan army units? 

Secretary Gates. Multi-National Security Transition Command-Iraq (MNSTC-I) 
maintains situational awareness of all equipment required for issue from the 
organization’s Modified Table of Organization and Equipment (MTOE). The author- 
ized equipment lines of the MTOEs are the basis of issue for equipment to Iraqi 
forces. This equipment is property of the GOI upon issue from MNStC-I. 

Periodically, as mission requirements and/or changes dictate, equipment require- 
ments are reviewed by either of the Iraqi ministries, coalition forces, or both. Equip- 
ment requirements generated by these reviews are sourced using Iraqi or coalition 
resources as available and agreed upon by senior leaders. Equipment procured for 
these missions also becomes the property of the GOI upon receipt. 

48. Senator Sessions. General Pace, we have already experienced accountability 
problems with equipment transferred to the Iraqi and Afghan armies, and I am con- 
cerned about the potential for future fraud or theft of vital military equipment. 
What measures do DOD and the host nation governments plan to implement to pro- 
tect the U.S. taxpayer once the equipment is turned over to Iraqi or Afghan army 
units? 

General Pace. U.S. military and contractor personnel remain an integral part of 
the equipment issuing process. There is a U.S. military member appointed in writ- 
ing as the accountability officer at the national receiving and issuing depot. 

In December 2005, direct control of the Afghan National Army (ANA) logistics 
system was transferred to the ANA from the Army. To maintain oversight of the 
process and to mentor the ANA personnel on the proper operation of the new sys- 
tem, both U.S. military mentors and U.S. contractor personnel continue to work side 
by side with the ANA, at all logistics locations. 

All ANA units have assigned unit identification codes, authorized equipment lev- 
els, and only selected ANA unit personnel, who must be on an official identification 
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and signature card at the depot, are allowed to receive material from the ANA de- 
pots. There have heen regular 100 percent inventory reviews under the new en- 
hanced logistics system that began with weapons in May 2006. Currently, there is 
a quarterly cycle of 100 percent inventories of weapons, vehicles, communications 
equipment, and all other assets. 

An Army “property hook” tracking system has heen fielded to each ANA unit that 
directly receives equipment. There are U.S. military mentors down to these levels 
who mentor their ANA counterparts on proper “property book” accountability and 
documentation procedures. 

In the near future, a new central maintenance facility and consolidated logistics 
command and depot facility will be constructed. These new facilities will greatly en- 
hance the overall efficiency, consolidation, and control of the ANA national logistics 
system and of future U.S. -funded material entering the ANA inventories. The new 
Consolidated Logistics Command and Depot Facility will allow for the facility to be 
completely wired for automation and better inventory control and data flow. 

The currently geographically separated depots will be closed and moved to this 
central location. Combined Security Transition Command-Afghanistan has taken 
the lead in ensuring command policy guidance enforces the proper control and ac- 
countability of all U.S. -funded material transferred to ANA custody. They also pro- 
vide senior-level mentorship to the Minister of Defense and his subordinate depart- 
mental and general staff members on this system. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Elizabeth Dole 

IRAQI MILITARY COMPETENCE 

49. Senator Dole. General Pace, if we are going to see an improvement in the 
security in Baghdad, it is going to manifest itself first in the performance of the 
Iraqi soldiers serving alongside U.S. soldiers and marines, and the Iraqi units in 
which U.S. forces are embedded. Do you see appreciable improvement in the per- 
formance of Iraqi commanders and their troops, particularly their willingness to ag- 
gressively patrol through insurgent strongholds? 

General Pace. We assess Iraqi security forces monthly. Over the last year, we 
have seen a very measurable improvement in the performance of Iraqi units. For 
instance, there are 8 Iraqi Army divisions, 31 Iraqi Army brigades, and 93 Iraqi 
Army battalions that have the security lead in their areas, up from 1 division, 4 
brigades, and 23 battalions in October 2005. Further, the GOI has aggressively re- 
placed incompetent commanders as well as those identified with severe sectarian bi- 
ases. 

With respect to operations in insurgent strongholds, Iraqi security force units are 
either independent or in the lead in more than 60 percent of operations across the 
country. They have shown a willingness to conduct aggressive operations in areas 
that are historically contentious and have acquitted themselves well. 

50. Senator Dole. General Pace, what are the metrics used to assess their per- 
formance? 

General Pace. We assess Iraqi military unit capability in six areas called the 
Transition Readiness Assessment. This assessment is done monthly by our embed- 
ded transition teams and BCTs. We assess personnel, training, equipment, logistics, 
command and control, and leadership down to the battalion level. The transition 
teams also provide a subjective narrative about each unit, which also is considered 
in the evaluated level of readiness. The monthly assessments are rolled up into an 
overall report that is briefed to the Multi-National Force-Iraq Commanding General. 
These assessments are the primary tool in determining if and when the Iraqi 
Ground Force Command will assume operational control of Iraqi Army divisions. 


consequences of withdrawal 

51. Senator Dole. General Pace, what do your intelligence experts predict would 
occur in Iraq if the United States were to withdraw substantial numbers of troops 
over the next several months? 

General Pace. [Deleted.] 

52. Senator Dole. Secretary Gates, a precipitous withdrawal of American forces 
from Iraq would, I believe, have profound and negative implications for the region. 
What in your view would the impact of such a withdrawal be for the countries in 
the region, particularly for Israel and its relations with Hamas; for Jordan; for Leb- 
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anon, and the threat posed by Hezbollah; for Iran and its support for terrorist 
groups in the region; for free and unimpeded access by the west to the Persian Gulf 
and its importance to U.S. security; for Afghanistan; and for Pakistan? 

Secretary Gates. I agree. The violence in Iraq, if unchecked, could spread outside 
its borders and draw other states into a regional conflagration. In addition, one 
would see: 

• an emboldened and strengthened Iran; 

• a safe haven and base of operations for terrorist networks in the heart 
of the Middle East; 

• a humiliating defeat in the overall campaign against violent extremism 
worldwide; and 

• an undermining of the credibility of the United States. 

One consequence of a precipitous withdrawal from Iraq is clear: radical extremist 
groups would grow in strength. As a result, they would be in a better position to 
topple moderate governments, such as Jordan and Lebanon, and create chaos in the 
region. 

One of the basic aspects of our bilateral relationships with Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan is to assure them that the U.S. commitment is enduring. A quick withdrawal 
from Iraq could undermine our credibility with these governments. 

As to access to the Persian Gulf, the United States has long had, and will con- 
tinue to have, a long-term strategic presence there. 

Hezbollah and Hamas both receive substantial funding and political support from 
Iran. A stronger Hamas could pose an increased threat to Israel, further desta- 
bilizing relations between Israel and the Palestinians. 

The actors in this region — both friends and adversaries — are watching closely 
what we do in Iraq and will draw conclusions about our resolve and the reliability 
of our commitments. Should we withdraw prematurely, we could well leave chaos 
and the disintegration of Iraq behind us. Further, governments in the region prob- 
ably are already asking themselves: if the Americans withdraw in defeat from Iraq, 
just how much farther, and from where else, might they withdraw? 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mel Martinez 

BORDER security 

53. Senator Martinez. Secretary Gates and General Pace, we understand that a 
significant amount of material support for the anti-coalition forces is coming from 
outside Iraq. What is currently being done and what more can be done to halt or 
reduce that support? 

Secretary Gates. As the President said on January 10, 2007, succeeding in Iraq 
also requires defending its territorial integrity and stabilizing the region in the face 
of extremist challenges. This begins with addressing Iran and Syria. These two re- 
gimes are allowing terrorists and insurgents to use their territory to move in and 
out of Iraq. 

Iran is providing materiel support for attacks on American forces. We will protect 
our forces and disrupt the attacks against them. We’ll interrupt the flow of support 
from Iran and Syria. We will seek out and destroy the networks inside Iraq that 
provide advanced weaponry and training to our enemies. 

We have already taken actions in Iraq to counter the flow of Iranian-supplied 
weapons. These weapons are used to attack the coalition, the Iraqi population, and 
Iraqi security forces. At the same time, the GOI has been trying, through diplomatic 
means, to persuade the Syrian and Iranian governments to cease their unhelpful ac- 
tivities in Iraq. Whatever the Iranian and Syrian governments say in response to 
these Iraqi efforts, the real answer will be whether there is a change in behavior. 

General Pace. Improvements in border security are being implemented to reduce 
support to insurgents from outside of Iraq. The objective of the Iraq Borders Secu- 
rity Plan is to eliminate or significantly reduce the flow of external support to the 
insurgency from across Iraq’s borders. In order to create the conditions for success 
in this effort, the Iraqi government must demonstrate that it is capable of control- 
ling its own borders and of effectively reducing threats to its sovereignty. Tactical 
and operational integration between Department of Border Enforcement (DBE) and 
Iraqi Army (lA) forces is central to an effective Border Security Plan. Border control 
includes completing and manning planned border forts, integrating DBE efforts with 
lA to create depth, enhancing port of entry (POE) capabilities, and influencing bor- 
der tribes to support the effort. Multi-National Security Transition Command-Iraq 
(MNSTC-I) has trained almost 30,000 DBE personnel to execute the border security 
mission. The DBE is also supported by 28 Coalition Border Transition Teams 
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(BTTs). The 11-man BTTs mentor and support the development of the border units. 
The BTT members are trained in various specialties, including logistics and commu- 
nications, and provide critical assistance to the border force commanders in the 
areas of personnel management, intelligence, operations, budgeting, equipment ac- 
countability, and maintenance. Additionally, Department of Homeland Security Cus- 
toms and Border Support Teams mentor and monitor ISF at critical POEs. The Cus- 
toms and Border Support Teams are critical to the development of the POEs. The 
ISF is in the lead on Iraq’s borders, with DBE along the border, backed up by lA 
units in depth. This arrangement will require continued mentoring, and DBE will 
not likely take the lead for border security until December 2007. DBE leadership 
has its own Iraqi-led plan, approved through MOI, to expand the number of border 
forts and structures over the course of the next 6-10 years. This will fill critical 
gaps along the 2,750 kilometers of international border surrounding the country of 
Iraq between the existing 258 coalition-funded border forts. 

54. Senator Martinez. Secretary Gates and General Pace, should more coalition 
troops be employed along the border with Syria or Iran in order to gain greater con- 
trol over Iraq’s borders? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. The expanse of Iraq’s borders is considerable. 
Eleven of 18 provinces have international borders. Multi-National Force-Iraq is de- 
veloping plans to put coalition forces at all Iranian and Syrian points of entry 
(POEs) in support of a GOI-initiated closure of POEs to be followed by a period of 
enhanced enforcement of POE regulations. This initiative is pending a decree from 
the prime minister to initiate the closure. No firm date for closure has yet been 
agreed to. Coalition forces that have been identified to support the mission have re- 
tained an on order task to support a closure within 72 hours of notification. MNF- 
I is also refining a plan to send training, enforcement, and oversight teams to POEs 
to work with the DBE in an effort to initiate enhanced operations. A key element 
to this effort will be the Department of Homeland Security Border Support Teams, 
the 28 coalition BTTs, and the almost 30,000 Iraqi DBE and POE forces. 

55. Senator Martinez. Secretary Gates and General Pace, what are Iraq’s neigh- 
bors doing to help secure their common borders with Iraq? 

Secretary Gates and General Pace. Most of Iraq’s neighbors have improved their 
security efforts along their common borders with Iraq. Of course, borders are dif- 
ficult to seal off completely, but we believe Iraq’s neighbors are doing their best. 
However, Sjria and Iran need to do more. Although Syria has made some improve- 
ments, significant numbers of foreign fighters and resources still flow through Syria 
to Iraq. While Prime Minister Maliki’s government has recently engaged Syrian 
counterparts to redress the flow of foreign fighters from Syria into Iraq, the Syrian 
regime continues to provide safe haven, border transit, and limited logistical support 
to Iraqi insurgents, especially former Iraqi Baath Party and other former regime 
elements. Iran is supporting Shia militant groups in Iraq and is, as a matter of pol- 
icy, moving weapons and munitions across its border to supply these groups. 


IRAQI intelligence 

56. Senator Martinez. Secretary Gates, we know that one of the keys to winning 
an irregular war is having intelligence dominance. The ability to infiltrate enemy 
strongholds, mix with the populace, and determine capabilities and intentions of 
enemy forces are particularly important. In some ways, despite our technological 
and technical capabilities, the Iraqis may do the human intelligence mission better 
than Americans. Does the Iraqi government understand the importance of intel- 
ligence and how to get it and use it? 

Secretary Gates. [Deleted.] 

57. Senator Martinez. Secretary Gates, what is your/their vision of what an Iraqi 
intelligence service might look like and where they are in developing that capa- 
bility? 

Secretary Gates. [Deleted.] 


IRAQI ARMY TRAINING 

58. Senator Martinez. General Pace, can you outline the general concept we are 
using now to train the Iraqi army? 

General Pace. The institutional training base provided by Multi-National Security 
Transition Corps-Iraq accounts for basic and military occupational specialty training 
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for soldier, squad leader, and platoon sergeant courses for NCOs, and initial-entry 
cadet and staff officer training for the officer corps. As these personnel move to their 
units, embedded transition teams and partner units directed by Multi-National 
Corps-Iraq oversee and mentor collective training in counterinsurgency-oriented 
mission-essential tasks. Newly recruited soldiers and officers go through initial 
training in the same manner as U.S. soldiers and officers. These new recruits are 
trained in Iraqi training institutions by Iraqi officers and noncommissioned officers 
with coalition forces’ oversight. There are 18 training institutions across Iraq, and 
each of them is now led by Iraqis. Once the new soldier or officer graduates from 
the training academy and is assigned to an operational unit, his training continues 
under the guise of our embedded military transition teams. These teams assist their 
Iraqi Army counterparts with the development and execution of training plans from 
platoon to division level. The transition teams ensure Iraqi Army leadership at all 
levels is competent to conduct the training and, where applicable, will conduct the 
training themselves. Training is also conducted by coalition counterpart units while 
conducting operations, specifically at platoon and company level. 

59. Senator Martinez. General Pace, what changes do you anticipate over the 
next 6-9 months to improve the program? 

General Pace. As the Iraqi military increases its institutional capability, the qual- 
ity of training will increase as well. The de-Baathification Reform Act that is cur- 
rently before the Iraqi Council of Representatives will allow former Baath Party-af- 
filiated Army officers to return to service unless they were individually involved in 
the former regime’s crimes. This act may bring back a corps of trained and experi- 
enced former officers that will have an impact on the training competency of the 
Iraqi training institutions. Further, as the tactical situation dictates, coalition forces 
units will begin to increase the size of embedded transition teams, which will pro- 
vide greater coverage at all echelons than is currently available. 

60. Senator Martinez. General Pace, have you explored the possibility of bringing 
Iraqi army trainees to secure third countries or to the United States to provide a 
more productive training environment? 

General Pace. We have explored training opportunities outside of Iraq. Western 
European nations, such as Germany, have offered to conduct specialized training for 
the Iraqi Army. The GOI, however, specifically desires to keep all Iraqi soldiers in 
Iraq for training. All Iraqi Army training institutions have been turned over to Iraqi 
control, with coalition forces oversight. We believe this enhances the sovereignty of 
Iraq. 

However, we have trained more than 46,000 Iraqi policemen at the Jordanian 
International Police Training Center. There are currently more than 2,000 Iraqi po- 
licemen still training in Jordan. 

[Whereupon, at 1:53 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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Matthew R. Rimkunas, assistants to Senator Graham; Lindsey 
Neas, assistant to Senator Dole; Stuart C. Mallory, assistant to 
Senator Thune; and Brian W. Walsh, assistant to Senator Mar- 
tinez. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

Today, we are very privileged to hear from three distinguished 
witnesses as we continue to examine the President’s new strategy 
for Iraq: Dr. William Perry, former Secretary of Defense, most re- 
cently a member of the Iraq Study Group (ISG), and currently a 
senior fellow at the Hoover Institution; Ambassador Dennis Ross, 
former Middle East Coordinator in the Clinton administration, and 
currently Counselor and Ziegler Distinguished Fellow with the 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy; and General John 
Keane, former Vice Chief of Staff of the United States Army and 
a man who is well known to members of this committee from his 
many visits with us. 

We welcome you all and we give you great thanks for your will- 
ingness to join us this morning. 

Prime Minister Maliki himself said, on November 27, that, “The 
crisis in Iraq is political, and the ones who can stop the cycle of 
aggravation and bloodletting of innocents are the politicians.” The 
addition of more than 20,000 American troops to the nearly 
140,000 now there does not address that fundamental problem. 

General Abizaid, before this committee in November, put it this 
way, “I met with every divisional commander — General Casey, the 
Corps commander. General Dempsey — we all talked together and I 
said, ‘in your professional opinion, if we were to bring in more 
American troops now, does it add considerably to our ability to 
achieve success in Iraq?’ They all said no.” Now, that goes to the 
heart of the matter. 

There actually seems to be an agreement that an Iraqi political 
settlement is the key to ending the violence in Iraq. The principal 
difference of opinion exists on whether Iraqi politicians need 
breathing space, as President Bush has said, to reach required po- 
litical compromises or whether, as many of us believe, Iraqi politi- 
cians need to be pressured to make those compromises, and that 
the addition of 20,000 more troops doesn’t make a political com- 
promise more likely, while just getting us deeper into a civil con- 
flict. 

The President has recently said that, “America will hold the 
Iraqi Government to the benchmarks that it has announced.” I’ve 
tried twice to get this administration to provide a list of those 
benchmarks. The Department of Defense (DOD) indicated that the 
Department of State (DOS) would provide them. Secretary Rice has 
not even answered our letters in that regard. I have no idea why 
the administration appears to be stonewalling Congress on such a 
critical issue. 

In any event, unless there are mechanisms to force Iraqi politi- 
cians to be Iraqi leaders and make the essential political com- 
promises, then any benchmarks are just marks on a piece of 
paper — empty promises no more likely to be kept than previous 
Iraqi commitments. 
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What is going to pressure the Iraqis to meet those benchmarks? 
What are the consequences if they don’t meet them? That was the 
point General Abizaid was making in November, when he said that 
more American troops now would not add considerably to our abil- 
ity to achieve success in Iraq. In that same hearing, he went on to 
explain the following: “It’s easy for the Iraqis to rely upon us to do 
this work. I believe,” he said, “that more American forces prevent 
the Iraqis from doing more, from taking more responsibility for 
their own future.” 

General Casey emphasized that same point on January 2 saying, 
“The longer United States forces continue to bear the main burden 
of Iraq’s security, it lengthens the time that the Government of 
Iraq has to make the hard decisions about reconciliation and deal- 
ing with the militias.” 

These two military commanders have testified, on numerous oc- 
casions, that there must be a political solution, that Iraqi politi- 
cians need to make the political compromises on constitutional 
issues, on federalism, and on sharing oil revenues, which are inte- 
gral to changing the dynamics in Iraq and defeating the insurgency 
and quelling the sectarian violence. 

The Iraqi track record on meeting benchmarks and carrying out 
commitments is not encouraging. The Constitutional Review Com- 
mission has yet to formulate recommendations, the national rec- 
onciliation milestones have not been met, little meaningful action 
has been taken to curb militias, and Iraqi support for previous 
Baghdad security plans has fallen way short of what was promised. 
The lack of willingness to compromise has led me to believe that 
Iraqi politicians will not make those compromises unless they are 
convinced that U.S. forces are not there, as the President has said, 
as long as the Iraqis want, and unless the Iraqis conclude that our 
troops cannot save them from themselves. Unless so convinced, 
they will continue the political gridlock, which isn’t caused by the 
violence, but, in the words of Prime Minister Maliki, is the main 
source of the continuing cycle of bloodletting of innocents. 

Again, our thanks to our witnesses for taking the time to address 
these and other issues and to take our questions. 

Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
for scheduling this hearing. I also join you in welcoming our distin- 
guished witnesses, all three of whom have great records of public 
service and are going to be very helpful, I think, to this committee 
as we debate this ongoing, very difficult issue. 

Last week, we heard experts from the intelligence community 
discuss the security situation in Iraq. Earlier this week, we heard 
from Lieutenant General Petraeus, who will soon command the 
multinational forces in Iraq. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
you, because I think this series of hearings has been very useful. 

Today we have the benefit of an outstanding panel of senior na- 
tional security experts who have decades of combined experience 
both in and out of Government, and we’re appreciative of the im- 
pressive history of service that these witnesses have provided to 
our Nation. 
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In his State of the Union Address on Tuesday night, the Presi- 
dent noted, “This is not the fight we entered in Iraq, hut it’s the 
fight we’re in.” This statement captures the dire circumstances that 
characterize Iraq today. I regret that we have come to this point. 
In the past, I have been vocal about how this war has been mis- 
handled. The many mistakes we have made in Iraq have been 
catalogued in various books, articles, and, indeed, in the prepared 
testimony of our witnesses today. All of us agree that the situation 
in Iraq is bad and getting worse, and I hope that we could agree 
that the consequences of a failed state there are potentially cata- 
strophic. 

Regional stability, the international economy, America’s world 
standing, and the fate of the Iraqi people are at stake. Iraq, the 
nation liberated by the United States and our coalition partners 
after decades of dictatorship, is living on borrowed time. 

In addressing Iraq, all policymakers have an obligation to con- 
duct themselves with the seriousness the situation there deserves. 
I have commended the President for recognizing the mistakes of 
the past and for outlining a new strategy earlier this month. The 
administration is, at last, moving toward a counterinsurgency 
strategy that focuses on protecting the population and securing 
areas, rather than on killing insurgents, and transitioning to Iraqi 
responsibility. This approach does not, as some have argued, pre- 
sume that there’s a military solution alone to the situation in Iraq. 
On the contrary, the solution will be found as much, if not more, 
along political and economic lines, but it is a simple reflection of 
reality that, without security, political and economic activity cannot 
go forward. Security is a precondition for everything we wish to see 
the Iraqis accomplish. By holding territory with combined U.S. and 
Iraqi troops, we can allow the economic and political process to 
move ahead, and Iraq can at least have some prospects for a 
brighter future. 

Those prospects, at this moment, hinge largely on securing Bagh- 
dad. Baghdad is the epicenter of Iraq’s political power and its polit- 
ical violence. It is the center of gravity in this war. In this exceed- 
ingly difficult situation in its historic capital city, it has proven 
very difficult for the new government to develop capacity and to ad- 
dress the issues that must be resolved. 

On Tuesday, General Petraeus said that the citizens in Baghdad, 
“take risks incalculable to us just to get to work, to educate their 
children, and to feed their families.” We cannot expect the govern- 
ment to achieve political reconciliation and economic recovery when 
such circumstances prevail in its capital city. We can expect, how- 
ever, and must demand, that if we’re able to bring down the vio- 
lence, the government of Prime Minister Maliki meet the political 
and economic benchmarks to which he has committed. It is not cer- 
tain that this new approach will succeed. The only guarantee is 
that, if we do not try, we will certainly fail. It is imperative that 
we understand the likely consequences of failure, and it is impera- 
tive that we understand that. 

I hope our witnesses will share their views on this matter, but 
already many experts have predicted a failed state in Iraq, with ex- 
treme levels of sectarian violence well beyond those we see today. 
They predict larger refugee flows, a terrorist safe-haven, greater 
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Iranian influence, and the potential for regional war. The mission 
on which our country is sending General Petraeus is critical and 
this is likely the last chance for success. I have great confidence in 
General Petraeus. I think he’s one of the finest generals that our 
military has produced. He told the committee this week that the 
task ahead is, “clear cut, though difficult.” He reminded us that he 
will need support from all elements of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The degree to which Federal agencies and departments are as- 
sisting our military as they carry out this difficult mission is a 
matter on which this committee must keep close watch and I hope 
that we, as Senators, will apply the same standard to ourselves. 
General Petraeus says he cannot carry out his mission without ad- 
ditional troops. He must have them. He needs the support of Con- 
gress to give this new strategy a chance and I urge my colleagues 
to give him that too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCain. 

Dr. Perry? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. PERRY, SENIOR FELLOW, HOOVER 
INSTITUTION; AND FORMER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Perry. I have submitted a written statement for the record 
and, with your permission, I will only give highlights of that testi- 
mony. 

Chairman Levin. It will be made part of the record, as will all 
the testimony. 

Dr. Perry. In December, the ISC concluded 9 months of study 
and proposed a new way forward. Earlier this month. President 
Bush announced his new way forward that is significantly different 
from the ISG recommendations. So, in my talk today, I will briefly 
explain the differences in the two approaches and why I continue 
to believe the ISG proposals serve our country better. 

We are in a very deep hole in Iraq. We may never know whether 
our goal of achieving a democratic, stable government in Iraq was, 
in fact, feasible since the administration’s attempts to do so were 
burdened with strategic errors. We failed to get support from re- 
gional powers and key allies. As a consequence, U.S. forces com- 
prise about 90 percent of the coalition, as opposed to about 50 per- 
cent in Operation Desert Storm or Bosnia. The administration did 
not send in enough troops to maintain security after the Iraqi army 
was defeated, giving the insurgency a chance to gain a foothold. 
They disbanded the Iraqi army, police, and civil servants a few 
weeks after the Iraqi army was defeated. As a result, 500,000 
angry young men were turned loose on Iraqi towns with weapons 
and with no jobs, and Iraq was left with no security force except 
for an undersized coalition military force. Finally, the administra- 
tion pushed the Iraqi Provisional Government to establish a con- 
stitution and hold elections, which was good, but in a faulty process 
that did not adequate protect minority rights; thus, setting the 
stage for a bloody power struggle between Sunnis and Shias. The 
cumulative effect of all of these strategic errors is the disastrous 
security situation in Iraq which continues to deteriorate. 
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This committee knows all too well that, to date, more than 
25,000 U.S. military personnel have been killed, maimed, or 
wounded, and that, last year, more than 30,000 Iraqis were killed 
in the sectarian violence sweeping the major cities in Iraq. Not so 
well known is that more than a million Iraqis already have left the 
country, including large numbers of teachers and doctors, and the 
violence is still trending upward. Last Saturday, 27 American serv- 
icemen were killed, and last Sunday, 100 Iraqis were killed in mul- 
tiple suicide bombings. As grim as this situation is, it could become 
even worse when U.S. soldiers leave. But, in the absence of polit- 
ical reconciliation, that could be true whether we leave a year from 
now or whether we leave 5 years from now. 

In the face of this growing disaster, the U.S. Congress commis- 
sioned an independent bipartisan study charged to reach consensus 
on a way forward in Iraq. The ISG Report called for a change in 
mission, a reinvigoration of diplomacy in the region, a strength- 
ening of the Iraqi Government, and the beginning of troop re- 
deployments. The change in mission proposed was key to every- 
thing else in the report. 

We believed that we should try to strengthen the ability of the 
Iraqi Government to hold off a full-scale civil war. We believed that 
we should continue our efforts to defeat al Qaeda in Iraq. Although 
al Qaeda was not a significant factor in Iraq before the war, it has 
since established a strong foothold, specializing in mass killings. 
We believed that we should reduce the commitment of our ground 
forces in Iraq and reestablish their readiness for other missions. 
The United States has important security responsibilities outside of 
Iraq which cannot be met if our ground forces are tied down in Iraq 
for the indefinite future. 

We recommended the following actions to carry out these mis- 
sions: shift the mission of U.S. troops from combat patrolling to 
training the Iraqi army, including embedding some U.S. soldiers so 
that they can provide role models and on-the-job training for Iraqi 
soldiers; begin pulling out American combat brigades, with the goal 
of having all out by the first quarter of 2008, except for a very 
strong rapid-reaction force needed for force protection and needed 
for continuing fight against al Qaeda in Iraq; continue to support 
Iraqi forces with intelligence, logistics, and air support; provide 
both positive and negative incentives for the Iraqi Government to 
accelerate the reconciliation process and the oil revenue-sharing so 
the Sunnis have a stake in a stable Iraq; and mount an intense 
diplomatic effort to persuade friendly regional powers to assist eco- 
nomically, politically, and with training, and to put pressure on un- 
friendly regional powers to stop arming militias and fomenting vio- 
lence. 

If the recommendations of the ISG were to be followed, many of 
our combat brigades would pull out of Iraq this year. As our Army 
combat brigades and Marine Corps units returned to their bases in 
the United States, the Defense Department would have a huge 
budget and management problem in restoring them to full combat 
readiness. The Army, all of whose brigades were at high readiness 
levels at the beginning of the war, is dangerously close to being 
broken. Today, less than a third of these forces are at readiness 
levels needed to meet military contingencies, and lower readiness 
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levels invite such contingencies. Indeed, our security has already 
suffered because of the perception of Iran and North Korea that 
our forces are tied down in Iraq. 

The DOD also needs to reconsider the role of the National Guard 
since the compact with these citizen soldiers has been shattered by 
the extended deployments that have caused many of them to lose 
their jobs and some of them to lose their families. This committee 
has a special responsibility to deal with restoring the combat capa- 
bility of the U.S. military forces. 

Earlier this month, the President proposed what he called “A 
New Way Forward in Iraq.” His strategy calls for adding more than 
20,000 combat troops, the bulk of them to be employed in securing 
Baghdad. When the ISG was in Baghdad, we discussed the Bagh- 
dad security problem with General Casey and General Chiarelli, as 
well as General Dempsey, and asked if they could increase the like- 
lihood of success if they had another three to five American bri- 
gades. Both generals said “no.” They argued that the problem of 
conducting combat patrols in neighborhoods of Baghdad had to be 
carried out by Iraqi forces. They said that they believed that bring- 
ing in more American troops could delay the Iraqis assuming the 
responsibility for their own security. They said that any solution to 
the security problem required the Iraqi Government to start mak- 
ing real progress in programs of political reconciliation that they 
had earlier committed to do. This assessment was consistent with 
what we had heard from General Abizaid in an earlier briefing in 
the United States. Of course, not all of our military leaders agree, 
including General Petraeus, but I think the views of our com- 
manders with recent on-the-ground experiences carry special 
weight. 

The best chance of bringing down the violence in Iraq lies with 
the Iraqi army, and we can improve their chance of success by 
using American ground forces to provide the on-the-job training 
that results from embedding American troops in Iraqi combat units 
as proposed by the ISG. Moreover, none of this military action will 
be effective unless the Iraqi Government moves promptly to carry 
out the programs of political reconciliation that they have com- 
mitted to do. This involves the sharing of power and the sharing 
of oil revenues with the Sunnis. The Iraqi Government has delayed 
carrying out these programs for almost a year now. 

The ISG proposal puts maximum pressure for timely action on 
the part of the Iraqi Government; whereas, sending in additional 
American troops provides them with a rationale for further delays 
that effectively avoids making the fundamental changes that are 
necessary. 

The President’s announced strategy also entails diplomatic ac- 
tions that are far less comprehensive than envisaged by the ISG, 
and none at all with Syria, which plays a pivotal role in the region 
and with whom we could have considerable leverage. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the President’s diplomatic 
strategy is too timid and his military strategy is too little and too 
late to effect the lasting and profound changes needed. His strategy 
is not likely to succeed, because it is tactical, not strategic, because 
it does not entail real conditiality for the Iraqi Government, and 
because it will only deepen the divide in this country. 
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The ISG proposal has a better chance because it recognizes that 
the key actions needed in Iraq to effect lasting results must be 
taken by the Iraqi Government and the Iraqi army, and because 
it provides the incentives for those actions. Most importantly, the 
recommendations of the bipartisan ISG provide an opportunity for 
Americans to come together again as one Nation, indivisible. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Perry follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. William J. Perry 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

It has become clear to the American public that we need a new way forward in 
Iraq. In December the Iraq Study Group (ISG), a bipartisan group formed by Con- 
gress, concluded 9 months of study and proposed a new way forward. The ISG pro- 
posal recognized that the key actions needed in Iraq must be taken by the Iraqi gov- 
ernment and the Iraqi Army, and provided the incentives for those actions. The ISG 
proposal also recognized that we needed to begin the redeployment of our over- 
stretched ground forces in order to meet our security responsibilities outside of Iraq. 

Perhaps most importantly, the recommendations of the bipartisan ISG provided 
an opportunity for the Nation to come together on Iraq. Last week President Bush 
announced what he called a “New Way Forward” in Iraq that does not follow the 
ISG recommendations. He has instead chosen a course of action that I believe is not 
likely to succeed because it is tactical, not strategic; because it does not entail real 
conditionality for the Iraqi government; and because it will only deepen the divide 
in the country. So in my testimony today I will explain the differences in the two 
approaches, and why I believe that the ISG proposals better serve the interests of 
the United States. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

But before I discuss the ISG and its new way forward, I will first look back to 
consider the disastrous situation in Iraq. ^ 

The administration gave three reasons for the invasion of Iraq. The first was the 
alleged imminent danger from Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction (WMD) programs. 
I believe that military action to stop an illegal nuclear program would have been 
warranted, but it would have been targeted against nuclear facilities, and not entail 
the occupation of Iraq. In any event, there was no imminent or even gathering dan- 
ger from Iraqi nuclear weapons or other WMD. It appears that the United Nations 
inspections had, in fact, been working. 

The second reason was the alleged imminent danger to the United States from 
Iraq’s support of terrorism. Military action to defeat al Qaeda could have been justi- 
fied, as it was in Afghanistan. But while al Qaeda used Afghanistan as a training 
area, it had no significant presence in Iraq prior to the invasion, and had no rela- 
tionship with Iraq’s government. 

The third reason was to bring stability to the Middle East by creating a demo- 
cratic government in Iraq. Certainly a democratic government in Iraq could be a 
blessing to its people and a boon to the region. But the task of imposing a demo- 
cratic government in Iraq turned out to be substantially more difficult than the ad- 
ministration imagined. Indeed, it is not clear that any strategy could have fully suc- 
ceeded in achieving a democratic, stable government in Iraq. But we may never 
know whether it was possible, since the administration’s attempts to do so were bur- 
dened with serious strategic errors. 

In particular, four errors were the most consequential: 

a. The administration failed to get support from regional powers and from key 
allies. As a consequence. United States forces comprise almost 90 percent of the 
coalition, as opposed to about 50 percent in Operation Desert Storm or Bosnia. 

b. The administration did not send in enough troops to maintain security 
after the Iraqi army was defeated. Thus, after the Iraqi army was defeated and 
Iraq broke out in looting, the United States did not have enough troops to main- 
tain control, giving the insurgency a chance to gain a foothold. 

c. The administration disbanded the Iraqi army, police, and civil servants a 
few weeks after the Iraqi army was defeated. As a result, 500,000 angry young 


1 References for my assessment include “Squandered Victory”, Larry Diamond; “Assassin’s 
Gate,” George Packer; “Fiasco,” Tom Ricks; and “State of Denial,” Bob Woodward. 
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men were turned loose on Iraqi towns with weapons and no jobs, and Iraq was 
left with no security force except for the undersized coalition military force. 

d. The administration pushed the Iraqi provisional government to establish 
a constitution and hold elections, but in a faulty process that did not adequately 
protect minority rights, thus setting the stage for a bloody power struggle be- 
tween Shias and Sunnis. The cumulative affect of all of those strategic errors 
is a disastrous security situation in Iraq, which continues to deteriorate: 

• More than 25,000 United States military personnel have been killed, 
maimed, or wounded. 

• This past year more than 30,000 Iraqis were killed in the sectarian vio- 
lence sweeping the major cities of Iraq. 

• Well over a million Iraqis have left the country, including large numbers 
of Iraqi professionals. 

• The violence is still trending upward. 

As grim as this situation is, it could become even worse when U.S. soldiers leave. 
But that could be true whether we leave a year from now or 5 years from now in 
the absence of political reconciliation. 

THE IRAQ STUDY GROUP 

In the face of this growing disaster. Congress commissioned an independent bipar- 
tisan study charged to reach consensus on a way forward in Iraq. Jim Baker and 
Lee Hamilton were named as the co-chairmen and each of them selected four other 
members from his own party. Additionally they recruited 40 expert advisors. Nei- 
ther the members nor the advisers received any compensation. We met 2 to 3 days 
each month from March to August of last year being briefed by military and polit- 
ical experts. A very important part of our factfinding was consulting with the Iraqi 
government. So we went to Baghdad in September, and spent 4 days meeting with 
all of the top officials of the Iraqi government, as well as our military commanders 
in Iraq. 

After we returned from Iraq, we spent 6 intensive days trying to reach a con- 
sensus. This process was very difficult, and it is a tribute to our co-chairmen that 
we were able to succeed. All of our members were motivated by the belief that Iraq 
posed a serious problem for our country, and that to be of constructive help we had 
to reach a bipartisan consensus on how to move forward. 

The ISG report was released to the public on December 6. It called for a change 
in mission, a reinvigoration of diplomacy in the region, a strengthening of the Iraqi 
government, and the beginning of troop redeployments. 

The change in mission proposed was the key to everything else in the report. We 
believed that we should try to strengthen the present government’s ability to hold 
off a full-scale civil war. We believed that we should continue our efforts to defeat 
al Qaeda in Iraq. Although al Qaeda was not a significant factor in Iraq before the 
war, it has since established a strong foothold, specializing in mass killings. We be- 
lieved that we should reduce the commitment of our ground forces in Iraq and rees- 
tablish their readiness for other missions. The United States has important security 
responsibilities outside of Iraq, which cannot be met if our ground forces are tied 
down in Iraq for the indefinite future. 

We recommended the following actions to carry out these missions: 

• Shift the mission of U.S. troops from combat patrols to training the Iraqi 
army, including embedding some U.S. soldiers so that they can provide role 
models and on-the-job training for Iraqi soldiers. 

• Begin pulling out U.S. combat brigades, with the goal of having all out 
by the first quarter of 2008, except for a strong rapid reaction force needed 
for force protection and the fight against al Qaeda in Iraq. 

• Continue to support Iraqi forces with intelligence, logistics, and air sup- 
port. 

• Provide both positive and negative incentives for the Iraqi government to 
accelerate the reconciliation process and oil revenue sharing so that Sunnis 
have a stake in a stable Iraq. 

• Mount an intense diplomatic effort to persuade friendly regional powers 
to assist economically, politically, and with training and to put pressure on 
unfriendly regional powers to stop arming militias and fomenting violence. 

IMPACT OF IRAQ ON GROUND FORCES READINESS 

If the recommendations of the ISG were to be followed, many of our combat bri- 
gades would be out of Iraq by the first quarter of next year. As our Army combat 
brigades and Marine units return to their bases in the United States, the Defense 
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Department will have a huge budget and management problem in restoring them 
to full combat readiness. This problem is of special concern to this committee be- 
cause of the constitutional responsibility of Congress in constituting and equipping 
our Armed Forces. The Army, all of whose brigades were at high readiness levels 
at the beginning of the war, is dangerously close to being broken. Today, less than 
a third of these forces are at readiness levels needed to meet other military contin- 
gencies. And low readiness levels invite such contingencies; indeed, our security may 
have already suffered because of the perception of Iran and North Korea that our 
forces were tied down in Iraq. The Defense Department also needs to reconsider the 
role of the National Guard, since the compact with these citizen soldiers has been 
shattered by extended deployments that have caused many of them to lose their jobs 
or even their families. 

A COMPARISON OF THE PRESIDENT’S NEW STRATEGY WITH ISG PROPOSALS 

Last week the President announced what he called a new way forward in Iraq. 
I fully agree with the President’s assessment that failure in Iraq could have serious 
consequences for security in the region and, ultimately, American security. I agree 
that we should make a serious effort to avoid such a failure. But I firmly believe 
that the bipartisan proposal made by the ISG gives us a better chance of avoiding 
that failure than does the President’s proposal. The new way forward proposed by 
President Bush differs from that recommended by the ISG in several important re- 
spects. It calls for adding more than 20,000 combat forces, the bulk of them to be 
employed in securing Baghdad. When the ISG was in Baghdad, we discussed the 
Baghdad security problem in some detail with General Casey and General Chiarelli. 
In particular, we noted that Operation Together Forward (designed to establish se- 
curity in Iraq) was not succeeding, and asked if they could increase the likelihood 
of success if they had another three to five American brigades. Both generals said 
no. They argued that the problem of conducting combat patrols in the neighborhoods 
of Baghdad had to be carried out by Iraqi forces, and that bringing in more Amer- 
ican troops could delay the Iraqis assuming responsibility for their own security. 
They also said that there was no purely military solution to Baghdad’s security. Any 
solution to the security problem required the Iraqi government to start making real 
progress in the programs of political reconciliation that they had earlier committed 
to do. They argued that more American troops tended to fuel that part of the insur- 
gency that was fighting against American occupation forces. Finally, they noted that 
bringing in more American ground forces would be unlikely to have positive results 
on Baghdad’s security, but very likely to have negative results on the readiness of 
American ground forces. These assessments were consistent with what we had 
heard from General Abizaid in an earlier briefing in the United States. 

Subsequent to our discussions in Baghdad, the President has replaced these gen- 
erals and adopted a new strategy that is contrary to the advice they gave us. I note 
that the situation in Iraq has dramatically changed with the intense sectarian vio- 
lence that was sparked by the bombing of the Blue Mosque about a year ago, and 
that our recent commanders’ assessments reflect on-the-ground experience with this 
intensification. Consequently, I believe we should stay with the recommendations of 
our most recent commanders in Iraq and not send in more American combat forces. 
The best chance of bringing down the violence in Iraq, if indeed it still can be done, 
lies with the Iraqi army, and we can improve their chance of success by using U.S. 
ground forces to provide the on-the-job training that would result from embedding 
American troops in Iraqi combat units, as proposed by the ISG. Moreover, none of 
this military action will be effective unless the Iraqi government moves promptly 
to carry out the programs of political reconciliation they have committed to do — this 
involves the sharing of power and the sharing of oil revenues with the Sunnis. The 
Iraqi government has delayed carrying out these programs for almost a year now — 
not surprising given their desire to maintain full control of the government and 
given the political difficulty of implementing these programs even if they wanted to. 
The ISG proposal puts maximum pressure for timely action on the part of the Iraqi 
government, whereas sending in the additional American troops provides them a ra- 
tionale for further delays that effectively avoid making the fundamental changes 
that are necessary. 

Finally, the ISG proposed a comprehensive diplomatic initiative involving all of 
the neighboring countries. We fully recognized that those diplomatic goals would not 
be easy to achieve. They would require the dedicated efforts of the best American 
diplomats, both in and out of government. And even with such an effort, we prob- 
ably would not succeed in all of our diplomatic goals. But we will never know how 
much, in fact, can be accomplished through diplomacy unless we give it such a dedi- 
cated effort. Two noteworthy precedents of successful American diplomacy in the 
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face of equally daunting odds were the diplomacy by the first Bush administration 
that facilitated a peaceful ending of the Cold War, and the diplomacy by the Clinton 
administration that ended the Bosnian War. The President’s announced strategy en- 
tails diplomatic actions far less comprehensive than envisaged by the ISG and none 
at all with Syria, which plays a pivotal role in the region and with whom we could 
have considerable leverage. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In sum, I believe that the President’s diplomatic strategy is too timid and his mili- 
tary strategy is too little and too late to effect the lasting and profound changes 
needed. His strategy is not likely to succeed because it is tactical not strategic; be- 
cause it does not entail real conditionality for the Iraqi government; and because 
it will only deepen the divide in the country. 

The ISG proposal has a better chance because it recognizes that the key actions 
needed in Iraq to effect lasting results must be taken by the Iraqi government and 
the Iraqi Army and because it provides the support and the incentives for those ac- 
tions. Most importantly, the recommendations of the bipartisan ISG provide an op- 
portunity for Americans to come together again as one Nation, indivisible. 

Chairman Levin. Dr. Perry, thank you so much for your testi- 
mony. 

Ambassador Ross? 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR DENNIS B. ROSS, COUNSELOR 
AND ZIEGLER DISTINGUISHED FELLOW, THE WASHINGTON 
INSTITUTE FOR NEAR EAST POLICY; AND FORMER DIREC- 
TOR FOR POLICY PLANNING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE UNDER PRESIDENT GEORGE H. W. BUSH AND SPE- 
CIAL MIDDLE EAST COORDINATOR UNDER PRESIDENT BILL 
CLINTON 

Ambassador Ross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I too have submitted a statement for the record and I’m just 
going to summarize some of its key points. 

I start with a premise, and the premise is that the answer to 
Iraq is going to be found within Iraq. Many of Iraq’s neighbors 
have leverage and influence, we obviously have leverage and influ- 
ence, but the fact of the matter is, it’s going to depend on what 
Iraqis decide, and not what we, or others, ultimately decide. 

When I listened to President Bush as he laid out his plan for a 
surge, he also seemed to take this into account, because, after all, 
he said the surge was dependent upon an Iraqi security plan, and 
he also laid out what were a series of commitments that Prime 
Minister Maliki had made to him: commitments in the security 
area, the political area, and the economic area. These were impor- 
tant, and they included the following: (1) that the Iraqis would, in 
fact, provide forces for us to partner with; (2) that there would be 
equal protection for Sunni neighborhoods and Shia neighborhoods; 
(3) that there would not be interference, political, or sectarian con- 
siderations would not interfere with security operations; (4) that 
there would be a new law for sharing of oil revenues, and, presum- 
ably, that it would then be implemented; (5) that you would actu- 
ally have a new law on de-Baathification — in effect, if it was imple- 
mented, that you would rehabilitate former Baathi officials; (6) 
that there would be $10 billion worth of reconstruction monies, and 
those reconstruction monies would go to Sunnis in Anbar province, 
as well; (7) there would be a fair process for amending the constitu- 
tion; and (8) that there would be empowerment at the local level 
by having elections for provincial governors. 
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That isn’t all of them, but I highlight these because if those were 
carried out, they’d be very important. Now, the problem is, we’ve 
heard many of these promises before, and the critical question is, 
what’s going to make it different this time? 

Presumably, from my standpoint, it could be different this time 
if Prime Minister Maliki really does believe that Iraq is on the 
brink of the abyss, if he really does believe that, if Iraqi leaders 
don’t finally take these actions now, or at least act to try to take 
these actions now, the situation in Iraq, though bad, is going to be- 
come vastly worse and imperil not only him, but the Shia, as well. 
Maybe he would take these moves if he heard from the President, 
in private, that, while the President was making these surge com- 
mitments himself in public, in private he was making clear to him 
that if there wasn’t a good-faith effort to act on Maliki’s promises, 
the President, in 6 months, would then decide to begin to draw 
down, and he would not continue to provide security assistance or 
arms to the forces that Maliki most wants. 

My point here is, the key thing to get Iraqis to make decisions 
they haven’t been prepared to make up until now is to create a 
stark set of consequences for them if they don’t. My experience in 
dealing with historic conflicts is that you rarely induce parties who 
are part of a historic conflict, especially sectarian conflicts, to make 
what are excruciating decisions for them — decisions that require 
them to confront history, confront legacy, confront mythology — it is 
very hard for them to cross those thresholds unless, in fact, they 
see the consequences, in their eyes, of not doing so. What we see 
today, I think, in Iraq are Shia who are a majority but fear that 
they will lose power at any moment. They are convinced that the 
Sunnis have not made a decision to reconcile with the Shia having 
a dominant position — Sunnis who don’t believe that the Shia are, 
in fact, prepared to give them a piece of the pie — and at a time 
when, I would say, Sunnis continue emotionally to find it difficult 
to adjust to a reality where they’re no longer the dominant force. 
So, if there’s going to be a change, it seems to me there’s going to 
have to be an unmistakable sense of consequences, in their eyes, 
if they don’t make the kind of changes that are necessary. 

That’s the context, I think, in which the President has made his 
decision. I would just make a general observation, then suggest, I 
think, there are basically three options for where we go from here. 

The general observation. I’m afraid, is that, if we look at Iraq, 
I suspect that we could have a civil war that goes on for another 
10 or 15 years and that eventually, at the end of that time, after 
enormous cost — with every neighbor in the region intervening, be- 
cause they’re going to try to protect their equities or the groups 
that they identify with — and after exhaustion, maybe we will end 
up with an Iraq that has a central government with limited pow- 
ers, with provinces with extensive autonomy, with some formula 
for sharing the wealth there. 

Now, the alternative to that is some kind of a transition that 
doesn’t go through that incredible pain, with all the instability in 
the region. The issue here is whether we can manage that transi- 
tion. 
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It seems to me that the President is offering one option to try 
to do it, but it still depends upon Iraqis making political decisions 
that they haven’t been prepared to make for the last several years. 

So, one question is, can you forge a new national compact? Will 
it come if there isn’t a set of consequences? I don’t think it will 
come if there isn’t an unmistakable set of consequences. If the 
President has privately warned Maliki about the consequences, 
maybe he’ll change, maybe others will. If he hasn’t made that 
warning, then I would suggest that Congress should focus on how 
it can identify what would be key consequences. 

My suggestion to you would be the following: You said, Mr. 
Chairman, that you haven’t been able to get the benchmarks from 
the administration. I outlined eight or nine promises that were 
made that the President has publicized. Now, it seems to me, if, 
in fact, those were acted upon, that would be a pretty good indica- 
tion that we now see an Iraq that is trying to do what is required 
to cross the political thresholds that are necessary to produce a 
new national compact. Pick out the ones you consider to be the 
most important. 

The ones I would focus on are the provision of forces; not just the 
law on sharing oil revenue, but the actual implementation of it; the 
de-Baathification; and the equal protection. Those strike me as 
being the most important. I didn’t mention the disbanding of the 
Shia militias, not because I don’t think it’s important, but because 
I don’t believe, in the next 6 months, that’s even a possibility. This 
is not only for emotional reasons, but for practical reasons. Yes, it 
would be very important. But the other measures that I identified 
would be an indication that there was a genuine commitment to 
trying to forge a new political reality within Iraq. 

Now, if that’s not done by this government, then you can be in 
a position to say the consequences, from the congressional stand- 
point, would be putting a cap on the forces or reducing security as- 
sistance — because, in a sense, that was the crux of what the ISG 
was suggesting: “Fulfill your political responsibilities and we sup- 
port you; don’t fulfill those political responsibilities, and, in a sense, 
we begin to reduce our support for you.” So, it seems to me that 
this would be what Congress could do, and it fits what I see as the 
most desirable option, at this point, which is, you are forging a new 
political reality in Iraq. We are providing the means to help the 
Iraqis through that transition but they have to step up to the plate 
themselves. 

Now, what if they’re not prepared to do that? Then there is an 
alternative. One alternative would be what is called, or referred to, 
as a “soft partition.” Senator Biden, Les Gelb, and Michael 
O’Hanlon have talked about it. In the past, those who were critics 
of a soft partition, or a Bosnia kind of option, were critics of it be- 
cause they said, “While in Iraq you can see areas in some places 
that are clearly distinct from a sectarian standpoint, there are 
plenty of areas in this mosaic that are mixed, and to produce a soft 
partition, you’re going to have to have extensive ethnic cleansing, 
and it’s going to b^e so ugly and so bloody that it simply is too pain- 
ful to try to go down that path.” The problem is that we’re seeing 
about 100,000 Iraqis displaced a month, which means the reality 
of a soft partition is beginning to emerge. Prime Minister Maliki 
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himself is now talking about having people allowed to go back to 
their homes. But I think people are voting with their feet, because 
they’re forced to, the death squads are acting in a way that leaves 
them no choice and they’re not likely to return. So, the question is 
whether the soft partition, the Bosnia approach, is an alternative 
if they’re not prepared to forge the kind of political compromises 
that are necessary and that they haven’t been willing to take up, 
up until this point. 

If this were something that was seen as a possibility, then you 
would look for ways to create financial incentives and safeguards 
to make it possible to carry this out. If that’s not possible, it seems 
to me the other fallback is a containment strategy because we can- 
not stay in the midst of a civil war. 

Now, truth be told, a containment strategy sounds good, but it’s 
really hard to execute, from a military standpoint. Again, I would 
say the implications of the ISG were moving in that direction, but 
the fact is a containment strategy is one that depends on what I 
would describe as a political/military approach. Here is where I 
would put the emphasis on a regional forum or a regional con- 
ference that includes the Iranians and the Syrians. I wouldn’t sin- 
gle the Iranians and the Syrians out; I would treat them as neigh- 
bors. All the neighbors have something to contribute. 

If you had a regional conference, where you could really bring all 
the neighbors together and they would decide to play a constructive 
role, in theory, they could help with the first option, of trying to 
use their leverage to promote what would be a political set of un- 
derstandings, a new national compact. I’m afraid, once again, that 
we see that all the neighbors are much more capable of agreeing 
on what they’re afraid of in Iraq, and much less capable of agreeing 
on what they want for Iraq. 

So, even though I would go for this in a context of trying to forge 
a political set of understandings, I think it probably makes more 
sense in the context of a containment strategy because the neigh- 
bors themselves have reason to fear millions of refugees. I would 
say, the Iranians and the Saudis have an equal fear in this regard; 
they have a reason to fear that there is competition from each of 
the neighbors to go in to make sure that they don’t lose out; they 
have a reason to fear that Iraq doesn’t become a platform for terror 
against them; and they have a reason to fear that instability in 
Iraq doesn’t suddenly create a kind of situation that radiates out 
and affects the whole region. 

So, it’s conceivable to me that a containment strategy that is gov- 
erned by a political/military approach could be an ultimate fall- 
back. 

The point is, there aren’t a lot of good options at this juncture 
and we face an unfortunate paradox. As bad as the situation is in 
Iraq today, the reality is, it isn’t bad enough for most Iraqis who 
are in leadership positions and most of the neighbors to change 
their behavior. For those who say that the Saudis and the Jor- 
danians aren’t helping because they’re held back by the Palestinian 
issue, in a sense I would say they’re not helping because they don’t 
want to promote Shia dominance within Iraq and they don’t want 
to promote what they see as Iranian dominance in Iraq, but they 
will intervene if they think everything’s going to fall apart. 
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So, we’re in this paradoxical situation where we help to keep the 
lid on — and we want to keep the lid on, because having it come off 
is actually, in many respects, unthinkable but, in keeping the lid 
on, we don’t create enough discomfort so anybody on the inside or 
anybody on the outside is prepared to change their behavior. 

The trick for us is to find a way to create the impression that 
the lid could come off without having it come off and to position 
ourselves to try to create what will be a political outcome that 
manages the transition, but positions ourselves, if we can’t do that, 
for a containment strategy which at least prevents the absolute 
worst from happening and doesn’t keep us sucked into what would 
be a worsening civil war. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Ross follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Ambassador Dennis Ross 

The challenge today in Iraq is internal. Iraq’s leaders must find salvation by 
reaching across sectarian lines, not waiting for their neighbors or anyone else to 
take care of their internal adversaries or do for them what they are unwilling to 
do for themselves. While Iraq’s neighbors certainly have influence on different sec- 
tarian groups within Iraq, their influence is limited and cannot be exercised in a 
way that will end the conflict. Iraq’s neighbors may be able to contain the conflict, 
assuming they are prepared to work together, but they will not be able to resolve 
it. 

Nor can the United States resolve the conflict in Iraq. Surely, our troop presence 
gives us leverage. But it is more limited now than previously. Iraqi governmental 
or sectarian leaders view our troop presence almost exclusively in terms of how our 
forces can be used to serve their particular interests. Today, Sunnis seek our protec- 
tion and our readiness to go after the Shia militias and their death squads. The 
Shias want our forces to go after the Sunni insurgents and leave theirs alone. 

President Bush’s decision to provide a surge of American forces, principally for 
Baghdad, is designed to provide security in Iraq’s largest city. However, in explain- 
ing his decision, the President explained that the surge was tied to an Iraqi security 
plan and to Prime Minister Maliki’s commitments on a number of security, political, 
and economic issues. According to President Bush, Prime Minister Maliki has com- 
mitted to: 

• Provide significant Iraqi forces to partner with ours in Baghdad. 

• Assume security responsibility in all provinces by November. 

• Ensure equal protection for Sunni as well as Shia neighborhoods. 

• Pursue those who threaten security and stability without political inter- 
ference or regard for sectarian concerns. 

• Adopt a new law for the sharing of oil revenues and see it implemented. 

• Pass new legislation to correct the abuses on de-Baathification. 

• Guarantee a fair process for amending the constitution. 

• Deliver a $10 billion fund for reconstruction and assure that monies will 

also go to Sunni areas, including Anbar province. 

• Empower localities by conducting provincial elections. 

Even if the Shia militias, particularly the Mahdi Army, are not likely to be seri- 
ously confronted any time soon, all of the aforementioned commitments would be 
very meaningful if carried out. The problem is that most Iraqis are unlikely to be- 
lieve them. They remember only too well that Prime Minister Maliki’s first big ini- 
tiative was to provide security in Baghdad. He is, by my count, on his third national 
reconciliation plan. He will have to act on these commitments not merely talk about 
them. 

The irony is that, had he performed on his previous promises, we would not need 
a surge of American forces today. Unfortunately, if he fails to deliver on these com- 
mitments now — either because they are too hard or his heart isn’t in them or the 
sectarian divide is simply too deep — it is difficult to see how the surge can make 
much difference. 

Inevitably we are driven back to what Iraqis have to be willing to do for them- 
selves. If Maliki is willing to change course and now take hard steps and press his 
colleagues and counterparts to do likewise, the surge might be helpful in reinforcing 
new Iraqi behaviors and showing that there is a payoff for them, particularly in 
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terms of increased security. But if the Sunnis remain emotionally unwilling to ac- 
cept a subordinate position to the Shia and the Shia continue to act as if they are 
a majority who can lose power at any moment and can ill afford to accommodate 
any Sunni needs as a result, neither will adjust, and the surge will be one more 
failed tactic. 

The only tactic that even potentially has the chance of changing Iraqi behaviors 
at this point is one that demonstrates the cost of nonperformance. For the different 
Iraqi leaders, the current situation, while bad, is not intolerable. In any case, it is 
preferable to having to cross historic thresholds on reconciliation. Iraqi leaders have 
to see that they run the risk of everything unraveling because the United States 
won’t keep the lid on much longer. 

In my experience, deep-seated conflicts are not transformed by simply offering in- 
ducements to the parties. Inducements, on their own, are never sufficient to con- 
front history and m 3 d;hoIogy; on the contrary, it takes an unmistakable awareness 
of the daunting costs of continuing to hold out that finally motivates parties to cross 
historic thresholds and change their behavior. From this standpoint, I believe the 
surge only makes sense if President Bush has explicitly told Mr. Maliki in private 
that he has 6 months to act credibly on his commitments, and if he does not, we 
will begin to withdraw forces and we will stop the process of bolstering those Iraqi 
forces that Maliki most wants to receive arms. 

If President Bush has not conveyed such a warning in private and remains un- 
willing to create consequences for nonperformance, I would suggest that Congress 
identify which of the Maliki commitments are most critical for indicating a readi- 
ness on the part of the Iraqi government and sectarian leaders to transform them- 
selves and actually forge a national compact. While taking on the militias and the 
Mahdi army might be the best measure, I would not create an impossible standard. 
Instead, I believe a number of other measures would offer better indicators of the 
Iraqi government’s intent to make reconciliation a genuine priority: the sharing of 
oil revenues and the rehabilitation of former Ba’athi party members (and not just 
the adoption of laws which might never be implemented); the actual investment of 
monies in Sunni areas; and the provision of protection to Sunni neighborhoods. 

If these or other measures that Congress decides are important and reasonable 
are not met — and once again Maliki has promised but not delivered — then I would 
cap our forces, limit security assistance, and begin to develop a strate^ for con- 
taining the conflict within Iraq. We cannot remain in the midst of a civil war and 
yet we don’t want the conflict within Iraq, particularly if we are going to reduce our 
presence over time, to give rise to a wider war in which nearly all of Iraq’s neigh- 
bors are intervening to protect their equities or those sectarian groups who are their 
natural partners. 

In circumstances where Iraqi leaders are not willing or able to forge national rec- 
onciliation, a Bosnia-model might offer a tolerable outcome for Iraq. Previously, the 
argument against any kind of soft partition or Bosnia-type outcome was that inevi- 
tably the areas of mixed Sunni-Shia populations were too numerous and population 
transfers would inevitably turn ugly and very bloody. I took those arguments seri- 
ously, but when 100,000 Iraqis are being displaced every month, population trans- 
fers are already taking place. Shia death squads by desi^ or through retribution 
are forcing Sunnis out of mixed neighborhoods and Sunni insurgents and militias 
have done the same to Shia in Sunni dominated areas. Like it or not, the landscape 
of Iraq is changing and a soft partition is beginning to emerge and become a reality. 

The irony is that international forces might become far more available in a con- 
text in which they are safeguarding a soft partition or Bosnia-type outcome. To be 
sure, this should not be our first choice; however, desirable outcomes in Iraq appear 
less and less likely. One thing is for sure: we must begin to position ourselves to 
make the least bad choice in Iraq — namely, containment of a civil war — possible if 
hopeful outcomes cannot be engineered. 

Whether positioning ourselves for a containment strategy, a Bosnia-type approach 
or a new national compact in Iraq, Iraq’s neighbors can play an important role. But 
for any of these different outcomes to materialize, they will have to behave dif- 
ferently. Iraq’s Sunni neighbors have not provided the political or economic help 
that we have long sought. Saudi Arabia and Jordan, in particular, have much poten- 
tial leverage with the Sunni tribes, but they have not exercised it. It is not because 
they have no stakes in Iraq; Saudi leaders are now contemplating the construction 
of a $12 billion security barrier along their border with Iraq to prevent terror and 
instability in Iraq from bleeding into their country. Jordan, which has already ab- 
sorbed 750,000 Iraqi refugees, cannot afford to absorb any more. 

It is also not because of the Palestinian problem. Some argue that the Saudis, the 
Gulf States, and Jordan cannot do more in Iraq because the sense of grievance over 
the Palestinians holds them back from appearing helpful to us in Iraq. That creates 
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a linkage where none exists. The principal Sunni neighbors have not been helpful 
because they have no interest in promoting Shia dominance in Iraq. The Sunni-Shia 
divide in the Middle East is becoming more acute. Look at the fixation in the Arab 
world — as expressed in the Arab media — on how Saddam Hussein was executed. 

But it is not only their reluctance to see Shia dominance in Iraq that produces 
their hesitancy. It is also their view that Iran will dominate a Shia-run Iraqi state. 
Were there a readiness on the part of the Maliki government to truly reach out to 
the Sunnis within Iraq, that could alter the behavior of the Saudis, Kuwaitis, Jor- 
danians, and others. 

Of course, a complete convulsion within Iraq might also alter their behavior. None 
of Iraq’s Sunni neighbors are likely to remain on the sidelines if there is an all-out 
civil war. They will not remain indifferent if the Sunni population’s survival in Iraq 
is more fundamentally threatened, if there is the danger of millions of Iraqi refugees 
approaching their borders, or if Iran intervenes more openly in such a circumstance. 

'The same is true for Iran and Syria. Presently each is content with an Iraq in 
which the United States is tied down, preoccupied, and less able, in their eyes, of 
threatening them. But like Iraq’s other neighbors, they have little interest in an 
Iraq that begins to unravel. A convulsion in Iraq that might be precipitated by a 
rapid American withdrawal represents a danger for the Iranians and the Syrians. 
Neither wants to face huge streams of Iraqi refugees, instability that radiates out 
of Iraq, the need to compete with the Saudis and others who may intervene within 
Iraq, and the dangers of Iraq becoming a platform for terror against them. 

Much like the different sectarian groups within Iraq, all of Iraq’s neighbors might 
be motivated to change their behavior by their perception of the costs of not doing 
so. They might cooperate in a containment strategy — with understandings worked 
out in a regional forum — if they became fearful that the United States was leaving 
and an all-out civil war would ensue. Ironically, so long as we keep the lid on in 
Iraq — or at least it is perceived that we will do so — none of Iraq’s neighbors or its 
leaders will likely feel sufficient discomfort to change their behavior. 

Our challenge is to create the impression that the lid is going to come off without 
actually having it come off. That is a hard balance to strike. But that is also why 
it is important to establish measures on Iraqi performance and to create real con- 
sequences for nonperformance. I continue to believe that one way to impress both 
Iraqis and Iraq’s neighbors that there is a consequence (and that the lid might come 
off) is to declare that we will negotiate a timetable for our withdrawal with the Iraqi 
government and Iraqi performance will influence how we approach the timing of our 
drawdown. 

Ultimately, our objective in Iraq is still to change the politics to the point that 
a transition to a new Iraq is possible without massive bloodshed and without an all- 
out civil war. In these circumstances, our presence would help to manage the transi- 
tion and gradually be reduced. That objective may no longer be achievable — or if it 
is, changes in the behavior of Iraq’s government and sectarian leaders must be re- 
vealed in the very near future. If it is clear that the objective is not achievable, we 
need to fall back either to a Bosnian model or a containment alternative. But none 
of these objectives from the most desirable to the least objectionable is likely to be 
achievable if Iraq’s leaders and neighbors believe that the United States will con- 
tinue to keep the lid on in Iraq. The trick is convincing them of that without making 
the worst outcome — an all-out civil war, with every neighbor intervening to ensure 
that their Sunni or Shia partner does not lose — a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Chairman Levin. Ambassador Ross, thank you so much. 

General Keane? 

STATEMENT OF GEN JOHN M. KEANE, USA (RET.), FORMER 
VICE CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 

General Keane. Senator Levin, Senator McCain, and members of 
the committee, it’s good to be back here and see you all in this 
forum again. 

I feel privileged and honored to sit here next to Secretary Perry 
and Ambassador Ross, and to share the panel with them. 

We all agree that the situation in Iraq is grave; it’s of crisis pro- 
portions, and time is running out for the Maliki government and 
also for ourselves and our allies. 
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In my judgment, the lack of security is the central issue, and it 
subsumes all these other issues. It’s that harsh reality that we 
have to come to grips with. 

The political strategy that we had, as ambitious as it was, has 
failed to stem this violence. Probably, if we admit it, it’s based on 
our naiveness about the political culture in Iraq. The Iraqis really 
don’t have the art of compromise as part of their culture. I think 
it’s pretty surprising, as educated a society as they are, how many 
things they choose to resolve with violence. The level of violence 
that they tolerate in their society is pretty shocking to all of us. 
When you lose in Iraq, you lose forever, and revenge is very impor- 
tant. I think we underestimated the psychological and emotional 
impact of 35 years of Saddam Hussein’s repression on that society. 
While everybody understands the historical differences between 
Shias and Sunnis, the applications of those differences in everyday 
life in Iraq, I think, is something we underestimated as well. 

So, in terms of not understanding the political culture, we’ve 
rushed to a representative government and we clearly do not have 
one. They have been incapable, because the Sunnis are truly not 
participating, of stopping this violence. 

I’ve been on the Defense Policy Board, so I’ve stayed involved, 
from an intelligence perspective and an operational and policy per- 
spective, with what’s taking place in Iraq, and I’ve made multiple 
trips. In the fall and winter of 2004, we first saw evidence that the 
Sunnis believed that they were winning this insurgency. This is in 
their discussions with each other, this is not bombastic conversa- 
tions on A1 Jazeera; this is eavesdropping on what they’re doing 
and document exploitation. That clearly continued on into 2005 and 
2006. That’s very instructive, because, I totally agree with the Am- 
bassador, we are here about changing behavior and if the Sunni in- 
surgents believe that they are winning, we have to change that at- 
titude and that behavior and show that they cannot win, that they 
cannot continue to achieve their political objectives through armed 
violence, which is where they are right now. They have every evi- 
dence to believe, as we sit here today, that they are winning, par- 
ticularly with the erosion of political and moral will in our country 
and the great debate that’s raging in our country, as well, in terms 
of our commitment to Iraq. 

We continuously talk about a political solution, and we want 
Maliki to do many of the eight things that the Ambassador laid 
out, but, quite frankly, even if we have an oil law, the Sunnis do 
not want to share the revenue. Even if we talk to them about rec- 
onciliation and amnesty, they’re not coming to the table. That’s the 
reality of it. We want to modify the de-Baathification program, as 
we should, but right now, while they believe they’re winning, 
they’re not coming to that table. That’s the harsh reality of what 
we’re dealing with, with this insurgency. 

The military strategy has also failed; it failed in the sense that 
it did not stem the violence. We made a decision, in the summer 
of 2004. At the time, we thought it was an informed decision and, 
at the time, I was supporting that decision. The decision was to 
transition, as a centerpiece of our military strategy, to the Iraqi se- 
curity forces and let them defeat the insurgency. We never had it 
as a mission, ever, for the United States military to defeat the in- 
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surgency. I think many people in Washington — I think maybe even 
the President of the United States — believed that we were defeat- 
ing the insurgency; and thus, you hear talk of victory and winning, 
et cetera. But the military never had it as a mission to defeat the 
insurgency. The military made a conscious decision to give that 
mission to the Iraqi security forces and train them up to a level so 
that they could, in fact, defeat that insurgency. We have continued 
with that mission up until today. 

What is wrong with that is that each succeeding year, the enemy 
exploited the fact that we were never protecting the people. The 
only way you can reasonably defeat an insurgency is by protecting 
the people and we made a conscious decision not do that. They ex- 
ploited that conscious decision so the level of violence in 2005 was 
considerably higher than it was in 2004, and, despite the fact that 
in 2005 we began discussions about withdrawing. The enemy ex- 
ploited our vulnerabilities, because the Iraqis did not have the ca- 
pability to protect the people, and we chose not to do it ourselves. 
Therefore, the people were vulnerable and you saw that exploi- 
tation. That’s the harsh reality of what took place in 2004 and, of 
course, in 2005. 

That doesn’t mean that we didn’t have success with the Iraqi se- 
curity forces. I think we have. Quite frankly, we started to have 
some success when General Petraeus got hold of this thing and 
made some remarkable success in a relatively short period of time. 
It should be a credit to the Iraqis and also to ourselves in what we 
did in making progress. But the problem is that the level of vio- 
lence continued to rise beyond the capacity level of the Iraqi secu- 
rity forces’ capability to reach that level of violence so they could 
control it. We have been chasing that ever since. That is why that 
strategy, in fact, has failed, because we have run out of time to 
wait for the Iraqi security forces to get to that level, because the 
violence is too high for them to cope with. That’s the harsh reality 
of this military strategy and what has been wrong with it. When 
you look back on it, we probably should have made the adjustment 
in 2005, when we realized that the enemy was exploiting us and 
exploiting our vulnerabilities. 

I don’t like admitting it, but we have consistently underesti- 
mated this enemy from 2003 to the present. That’s the harsh re- 
ality of it and we have to come to grips with that. 

So we find ourselves, then, with a political strategy that has not 
been able to stem the violence and a military strategy that has not 
been able to do that. We have not been able to protect the Sunnis 
and the Shias, and Maliki has no leverage. He has absolutely no 
leverage with the Shia militias whatsoever. In fairness to the Shia 
militias, despite the horrific nature of the killing that they are 
doing and despite the political advantages that their leaders are 
seeking for themselves in advantaging their position and using the 
level of violence against their people as excuses to gain that polit- 
ical leverage, despite all of that, the harsh reality there is that they 
waited 2 V 2 years for the United States or the Iraqi security forces 
to protect them. The fact is, we did not. Now we have this high 
level of sectarian violence, which frustrates all of us. But that is 
the tangible explanation of what has happened. It’s also the reason 
why Maliki has no leverage with them, because he has not been 
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able to protect them. They all know that he cannot. We can flog 
Maliki all we want, but the harsh reality of those militia leaders 
is they know that the Iraqi security forces don’t have the capability 
to protect them. They know what their capabilities are. That’s why 
Maliki has no leverage. 

So, we have a political strategy that hasn’t worked. We have a 
military strategy that hasn’t worked, as well. This is a difficult, 
challenging, complex problem, but it is a human problem. But I 
think if you break it down into some of the components and truly 
understand it, you can begin to resolve some of this. I’ve looked at 
a number of alternative issues, just like you have, and I looked se- 
riously at what the ISG proposed and what others have proposed, 
and, while there’s merit in a lot of the recommendations here and 
merit in what the two gentlemen next to me have said, the problem 
is, you have to deal with the central issue; and the central issue, 
that is ignored in many of these recommendations, is the simple re- 
ality that the overarching problem is security, and we have to 
change that. We have to gain control of the situation, and the only 
way you’re going to be able to do that is to apply some force to gain 
a political solution. We all want a political solution but I would 
suggest to you that the conditions are not there to get a political 
solution unless we change the security situation. That is why, I be- 
lieve, an additional use of force here to obtain that security situa- 
tion by protecting the people, finally doing the mission that, in 
hindsight, we should have done from the b^eginning, offers us an 
opportunity. I believe that opportunity is certainly a political solu- 
tion. 

Now, Iraq really is a regional problem and I think we should ap- 
proach it as a regional issue. It has global implications for us and 
it should be treated as such. I agree with everybody, in terms of 
what the consequences of failure are. They are absolutely unaccept- 
able — what they mean in the region. Ken Pollack, from the Brook- 
ings Institute, made a presentation that I listened to. He did a his- 
torical analysis of civil wars and what the conditions were and 
tried to make an analogy to the situation in Iraq. His conclusion 
is that the situation in Iraq is ripe for a spillover regional civil war. 
Certainly none of us want that. There are also other implications 
of Iranian hegemony and our own credibility in the world, and the 
al Qaeda sanctuary. We all understand how difficult this situation 
is if we let Iraq spin out of control. 

In doing something about it, in my judgment, it has to be a com- 
bination of political, economic, and diplomatic initiatives, many of 
which have been discussed at this table already, and it has to be 
a comprehensive strategy. I have concerns about the political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic initiatives. I’m not certain we have enough 
visibility in what they all are, and, given our track record, and 
using the interagency effort in Iraq, and our diplomatic initiatives, 
I share the frustration that many military leaders have, that much 
of this effort has been far too disproportionately military, and the 
other elements of national power by our Government have not been 
nearly as effective. I’m not confident, sitting here in front of you 
today, that, even with a new strategy, that part of it is going to 
be effective. I’m not sure, because of the track record that we’ve 
had for the last 3-plus years. The interagency effort has not been 
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effective and numerous people have talked about it and spoken 
about it more eloquently than I, but I do have an overriding con- 
cern about it. 

In terms of the military initiative, as you’ve been told, it is a fun- 
damental change in mission. Yes, we are going back to Baghdad, 
and that has a painfully familiar ring to it, particularly in view of 
the fact that we’ve failed there twice before. But you have to under- 
stand why we failed. We failed because we never applied the cor- 
rect mission and we never applied the correct force level as well. 
We’re also going back to al Anbar province, obviously, to do pretty 
much what we have been doing, but at least increase the level of 
force so that the sanctuary of al Qaeda there and the base of the 
Sunni insurgency cannot undermine the operation in Baghdad. 
That’s why that supporting operation is taking place. 

But the military mission has two major objectives. The first one 
is to obtain a political solution. It is to take the people away from 
the Sunni insurgency so that they can no longer exploit them and 
to begin to move the people and connect them to local officials and 
also, indirectly, to a central government for the first time — ^by pro- 
tecting Shias and Sunnis in doing that. By doing that, we begin to 
move the attitude and behavior of the Sunnis, where they can be 
conditioned to come to a reconciliation table, because they believe 
that armed violence will not achieve their political objective. 

So, that is very important, in terms of why we’re doing this mili- 
tary operation. It is to seek a political objective. By protecting the 
Shias, it also gives Maliki the leverage that he does not have now 
to deal with the militia leaders to stop their offensive operations. 
I believe, at the same time, we can target some of these militia 
leaders who are responsible for these horrific deaths and horrific 
assassinations. You can see some of that targeting going on right 
now. Obviously, we’re not moving into Sadr City in any wholesale 
fashion, but we are targeting certain leaders, because we know 
where they are, and we certainly know what they’ve been doing, 
and we should be doing that. 

The second part of the military mission is to buy time for the 
growth and development of the Iraqi security forces, bring the level 
of violence down to a level that permits their capacity levels, their 
organization, their skill, and their leadership to cope with it. We 
need time to be able to achieve that. 

Those are the two overriding objectives of what the military ini- 
tiative is about. So, from my perspective, the underlying reality is, 
is that the security issue has subsumed all other issues, and, by 
obtaining security in Baghdad, which is the center of gravity, most- 
ly because of what the enemy has chosen, we can begin to make 
political, economic, and social progress. 

The economic package is very important. The Ambassador men- 
tioned it, and it’s something, also, that senior military leaders 
worry about, because if the economic package shows up, and it’s 
free of bureaucracy and red tape and the rest of it so that we can 
get the money into the hands of the people and start making a dif- 
ference in improving the quality of their life experience, then that 
will also mitigate the success of the military initiative. 

But we will also be challenged by a dual chain of command that 
has just been announced in Iraq. By that, I mean that the Iraqis 
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are in the lead. I think it’s unfortunate that with the most decisive 
military operation we’re going to conduct since the invasion in 
2003, we’ve decided this time, to put the Iraqis in the lead, which 
sets up a dual chain of command on the streets of Iraq for U.S. 
forces and Iraqis. From a military perspective, that violates a very 
important principle called “unity of command.” What is wrong with 
that is that it doesn’t get you unity of effort. 

Can we mitigate against that? Yes, certainly. There are ways to 
do it with joint headquarters and liaison teams, hut it’ll be very 
frustrating for our people on the streets doing that. When a platoon 
or company of U.S. forces and a platoon or company of Iraqi forces, 
both involved in action together, are reporting to different chains 
of command, it makes no sense to you and makes no sense to me, 
but that’s exactly what we’re going to do. That’ll be a problem for 
General Petraeus and his commanders to sort out. Hopefully, 
they’ll be able to get that resolved, at least at the tactical level. 

We need all five of these brigades and I don’t believe they should 
be held hostage by benchmarks by the Maliki government. I think 
that’s a strategic mistake to do that. If this military operation is 
going to succeed, it has to have the right level of force to be able 
to get in there with Iraqis and protect the people. 

Listen, war is a test of wills when you really get down to it, and 
the psychological impact of this is important. We already have 
started to see some handwringing going on among the Sunnis and 
the Shias, based on this level of force. It looks like we’re serious. 
“It looks like the United States is really going to make a difference 
this time, we have to rethink what we’re doing.” I don’t want to get 
Pollyannaish about this, but it’s interesting to see that kind of re- 
action. It’s a psychological reaction to the level of commitment. So, 
the level of force is important in practical terms on the streets of 
Iraq, but it’s important in terms of the message we’re sending to 
them about our intentions and how serious those intentions are. 

We’re going to make some progress initially, and I would not 
take that progress that we make to start thinking about with- 
drawing our forces or start changing the military mission. We 
should not do that. This mission — it’ll take some time to secure 
Baghdad, most of 2007 — it’ll take them some time to secure the 
population in al Anbar, which we’re not doing. That’ll take well 
into 2008, including some of the other provinces where conflict is 
being contested. So, the operation will take some time, and I would 
ask you to have some patience and let this operation pan out in 
front of you. You’ll know whether it’s making some progress or not, 
that’ll be obvious to all of us. You have a commander in General 
Petraeus who’s going to come in here and tell you what he thinks 
about it anyway. You already know that; he’s told you that. He’ll 
tell you whether this thing is working or not, and, if it’s not work- 
ing, why it’s not, and can we still do something about it. 

But I believe this military initiative can work. I think it can 
work and set up some political solutions for us that we’re all seek- 
ing. It is a definable mission. It’s achievable, and it’s also measur- 
able. 

We also have a new team, one that believes in the mission, un- 
derstands what the problems were in the past, and knows why we 
have failed in the past. That new military team is General Odierno, 
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the operational commander on the ground — General Petraeus will 
sit on top of him, as the Iraqi commander — and Admiral Fallon, 
who will be the new Central Command commander. We also have 
confidence in the new Ambassador, in terms of his reputation and 
his experience. I think this bodes well for us. It is a new strategy 
and we have a new team to execute it, with the passion to get it 
done. There are no guarantees in this war. There never are. But 
this military initiative has a good chance to work, and certainly to 
be able to assist us in getting the political solution we want and 
desire for the Iraqis and their people, and for our own national in- 
terests. 

I look forward to your questions. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. General, thank you very much. 

Dr. Perry, your testimony purports that you had conversations, 
as a member of the ISC, with the two generals on the ground 
there, and that both generals said that it would not increase the 
likelihood of success if they had another three to five American bri- 
gades. Was this a military success they were talking about, secu- 
rity, or was this military and political success combined? 

Dr. Perry. In all of our conversations with General Casey and 
General Chiarelli, they emphasized the importance of the political, 
as well as military. They always thought of it as a package. 

Chairman Levin. In other words, even five additional brigades 
would not help achieve either or both? 

Dr. Perry. That was the view that they expressed both in the 
group and to one-on-one discussions that I had with both General 
Casey and General Chiarelli. 

Chairman Levin. All right. That’s your own conclusion and the 
ISC’s conclusion? 

Dr. Perry. That’s our conclusion and that conclusion was cer- 
tainly fortified by what we heard from those two generals, not only 
from the fact that they held that view, but for reasons they gave 
for holding the view we found compelling. 

Chairman Levin. Now, the argument the President made the 
other night is he has a new strategy, why not give it a chance? 
What’s your comment on that? 

Dr. Perry. I think time is running out in Iraq. We proposed a 
strategy in the ISC. We said, “Why not give that a chance?” So 
there are two different strategies being considered here. I must 
say, in all candor. Senator Levin, I’m not sure any strategy, at this 
stage, is capable of stopping the civil war. But I do believe the im- 
portance of doing that is so great that we should make every effort 
to try to do so. But I firmly believe that the strategy outlined in 
the ISC report has a better chance of doing that. 

Chairman Levin. Now, Ambassador Ross, you’ve heard the Presi- 
dent’s decision that he’s going to have five additional brigades go 
to Iraq. Do you think that’s a successful strategy? 

Ambassador Ross. I think the number of brigades, at this point, 
is basically less relevant, in some ways. I understand what General 
Keane was saying about, “You need security first,” but I’m looking 
for some manifestations that there’s a political will to change be- 
havior on the side of the Iraqis. The fact is, we are 3% years into 
this war now, and, at this juncture. I’m afraid what’s happened is 
that the sectarian divide has deepened. I look at what happened 
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with the execution of Saddam Hussein. Here was a moment for 
Prime Minister Maliki to send a signal to the Sunnis that, “We are 
Iraqis now. We all suffered. We were all brutalized. That was the 
past. We’re going to write a new chapter.” He could have sought 
to reach out. He didn’t seek to reach out. 

So, for me, the most important measures, at this point are, what 
are the signs that there is a genuine decision being made to act? 
I don’t doubt, by the way, that Maliki has real limitations, but the 
fact is, we need to see some unmistakable manifestation that 
there’s a new political will to match the will that we’re now offer- 
ing. The surge can work only in the context that you see some 
change in political behavior. 

Chairman Levin. The argument is that you’re not going to see 
a change in political behavior unless there is security in Baghdad. 
That’s the argument. Putting aside for a moment whether or not 
five brigades will achieve security in Baghdad, there’s obviously a 
difference of opinion on that. You’ve talked to generals there in 
Baghdad that don’t think it’ll make a difference. Dr. Perry. General 
Keane and others think it will make a difference. Obviously, the 
new commander going there thinks it will make a difference, too. 
Lay that issue aside for the moment. Is the reason they have not 
reached political settlement because of a lack of security in Bagh- 
dad? 

Dr. Perry? 

Dr. Perry. I think they haven’t reached a political settlement be- 
cause the political group in power, the Shia, do not want to give 
up that power; they’re not interested in political sharing and I un- 
derstand why they are not. 

So I believe that, in order for them to be willing to share power, 
there have to be substantial incentives for them to do it. I thought 
it was very important for our Government to give both negative 
and positive incentives to the Iraqi Government to make them take 
the actions to do this very difficult task. They don’t want to do it, 
and it’s very politically difficult to do it, so they keep putting it off, 
even though they have, in fact, committed to do so. 

Chairman Levin. But the argument is that they’re not going to 
be able to do that while there is political insecurity and chaos in 
Baghdad. Is that the reason they haven’t reached a political accom- 
modation, in your judgment? 

Dr. Perry. That’s, of course, a chicken-and-egg problem. I think 
the lack of political accommodation has been a fuel for the military 
conflict and sectarian violence we’re seeing today. 

Chairman Levin. Now, on that chicken-and-egg problem. Ambas- 
sador Ross, is the lack of security in Baghdad the reason they have 
not reached a political settlement? 

Ambassador Ross. I think it is a factor. It’s inescapable as a fac- 
tor. But I think you’re also now dealing with a legacy. The question 
is, do they want to share power? I don’t see a lot of signs that they 
want to share power. One of the important factors here is that 
Maliki has made a series of promises. He’s made promises before. 
We should try to hold him to the promises and make those prom- 
ises measures. If the argument is that security in Baghdad is going 
to make a difference, then we ought to see him acting on the prom- 
ises he’s made. 
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Chairman Levin. We are in the middle of a vote now in the Sen- 
ate, and we’re going to have, by the way, an 8-minute round here — 
I should have announced that — on the usual early-bird basis. 

Ambassador Ross, what about the argument, “Give this a chance 
to work?” 

Ambassador Ross. I’m sympathetic to the idea of “give it a 
chance to work,” but, again, I think, given where we are at this 
point, I tend to focus much more on, “what are the demonstrations 
that there is a change in behavior now on the part of Iraqis?” If 
there’s no change in behavior on the part of the Iraqis, it doesn’t 
matter how much time you give them. If there is a change in be- 
havior on the part of Iraqis, then actually you can manage a transi- 
tion. So, I’m looking for signs that there’s a change in behavior. At 
this point, I see some symbols; I’m not sure I see real signs. 

Chairman Levin. Now, the President has said that the presence 
of the United States will be in Iraq so long as the Government of 
Iraq asks us to be in Iraq. That sounds like, to me, an open-ended 
commitment, not putting the kind of pressure on the Government 
of Iraq that at least the two of you have talked about. There are 
no consequences, as you’ve described, in the statement that the 
President has made that we’ll be there as long as the government 
asks us to be. There’s no conditionality, as I believe one of you has 
said. Dr. Perry, I think you used that word. Do you believe the po- 
sition of President Bush contributes to the kind of pressure which 
you both describe, which you believe is essential to the Iraqis com- 
ing up with a political settlement? 

Dr. Perry. I think that’s the wrong statement to make. I do be- 
lieve the President is backing away from that statement. I think 
his more recent statement, that we will not make an open-ended 
commitment in Iraq — that we cannot make an open-ended commit- 
ment — is tending to walk away from that statement. 

Chairman Levin. So, you think he intends to walk away 
from 

Dr. Perry. I think he intends to walk away, but I’d like him to 
be more explicit in the conditionality. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Do you believe. Ambassador Ross, 
that that statement contributes to the kind of pressure which 
you’ve described as being necessary? 

Ambassador Ross. I do not. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Now, in terms of consequences, the President has said that, “The 
consequences of failure are that extremists would grow in strength, 
gain new recruits, they’d be in a better position to topple moderate 
governments, create chaos in the region, and use oil revenues to 
fund their ambitions. Iran would be emboldened in its pursuit of 
nuclear weapons. Our enemies would have a safe haven from which 
to plan and launch attacks on the American people.” That’s the de- 
scription. Those are the consequences of failure. Do you agree. Dr. 
Perry, that our goal should be to maximize the chances of success 
in Iraq? 

Dr. Perry. I agree with that, but I think we need some discus- 
sion about what “success” means. 

Chairman Levin. But, however you define “success,” do you 
agree that that should be our goal in Iraq and that the plan that 
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you’ve outlined is the best way of maximizing chances of success, 
however you define it, in Iraq? 

Dr. Perry. I would say that our goal should be to maximize U.S. 
security, but one element of that security is to have some success 
in Iraq. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Would you say that the plan that 
you’ve outlined is the best way of maximizing the chances of U.S. 
security being increased? 

Dr. Perry. I think it has a better probability of doing that, yes. 

Chairman Levin. Ambassador Ross, would you agree that we 
should maximize the chances of success in Iraq? 

Ambassador Ross. Absolutely. 

Chairman Levin. Would you agree that increasing the military 
presence by adding troops is not the way to maximize chances of 
success? 

Ambassador Ross. I think it only maximizes success if it’s tied 
to a set of consequences. 

Chairman Levin. Consequences for the Iraqis? Expand what you 
mean. 

Ambassador Ross. The consequences that, if they don’t perform 
on what they themselves have promised, that we should consider 
then, in fact, moving in a different direction. 

Chairman Levin. What would that direction be? 

Ambassador Ross. That direction would be capping forces. That 
direction would be redeploying forces. That direction would be mak- 
ing the kind of assistance we provide contingent on whether, in 
fact, they’re prepared to do what they say they’re prepared to do. 

I just want to add one point here. I wouldn’t create impossible 
standards for them, because the truth is, we don’t want to see a 
convulsion in Iraq. That isn’t in our interest. That would be, I 
think, quite disastrous. But a measure of where they make a gen- 
uine effort, even if they can’t fully succeed at it, we can ourselves 
see how difficult it is, at times, to succeed. So, don’t create stand- 
ards that no one could meet. But we ought to hold them to what 
they say they’re going to do. I don’t want to use this necessarily 
as an analogy, but we used to have a measure with the Palestin- 
ians on security. It was 100 percent effort, it wasn’t 100 percent 
success. Let’s see 100 percent effort. I haven’t seen anything ap- 
proaching 100 percent effort. 

Chairman Levin. Should that be made explicit to them? 

Ambassador Ross. Absolutely. 

Chairman Levin. Has it been, do you know? 

Ambassador Ross. I don’t believe so. 

Chairman Levin. Finally, General Keane, you said that it is “un- 
fortunate” that there will not be unity of command of American 
forces in Baghdad. You said it will be “frustrating.” Those are the 
two words that you’ve used because General Petraeus is going to 
Baghdad with this dual-command structure. In addition to being 
“unfortunate” and “frustrating,” is it also “dangerous” for our 
troops, unless there is unity of command? 

General Keane. Yes, it is more dangerous. What’ll happen is, our 
commanders will mitigate that danger by establishing joint com- 
mand posts with the Iraqis and maximize the number of liaison 
teams. You can work around it, but usually when we do an autopsy 
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on why operations don’t succeed, many times this unity-of-com- 
mand issue is one of the reasons why they do not succeed. So, it’s 
a fundamental precept and it’s unfortunate we have to deal with 
it. General Petraeus has the skill sets with General Odierno to 
mitigate it quite a hit, I believe, but, nonetheless, it is a problem 
and we shouldn’t try to hide it. It is a problem. 

Chairman Levin. Even if you mitigate it, there’s still increased 
danger to our troops. 

General Keane. Sure. As I said, we can mitigate it, but there’ll 
be more danger to the troops. Certainly, when you have Iraqis on 
the same street with them responding to another authority, troops 
can be moved around at will if they want to be, and the 60 or 70 
people that were going to help you do this task all of a sudden are 
gone, so you have more exposure. We can come up with all sorts 
of hypothetical situations to characterize that danger, but yes. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, we’re going to adjourn after my final 
question unless someone comes back here who’s already voted. 

The press reported that when Prime Minister Maliki met with 
President Bush in Jordan in November, he proposed that U.S. 
troops withdraw to the outskirts of Baghdad and let Iraqis take 
over security. He allegedly said that he did not want any more U.S. 
troops at all; he just wanted more authority over Iraqi troops. Have 
any of you heard that that is the case? If so, what is your reaction 
to the press report that Maliki allegedly said that he doesn’t want 
U.S. troops to leave, but he did not want more U.S. troops? Do you 
have a reaction to it? Have you read those reports? 

Dr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, all I know on that subject is what I 
read in the newspaper. 

Chairman Levin. Do you have a reaction to Maliki saying he 
wants no additional U.S. troops, if he said that? 

Dr. Perry. If he said that, it was similar, probably, from the 
same point of view that the American generals were saying, that 
it puts an American face on the war, and, in that point of view, 
it contributes to the political problems in the country. 

I must say, though, I do not believe the Iraqi army then, or even 
now, is capable, by itself, of taking over the security of Baghdad. 

Chairman Levin. Ambassador Ross? 

Ambassador Ross. I see it more, again, in terms of wanting to 
unleash what would be Shia forces against the Sunnis within 
Baghdad. 

Chairman Levin. General Keane? 

General Keane. I think it’s well known that, ever since Prime 
Minister Maliki assumed his duties, he’s been pressing to gain con- 
trol of his own military. I think it’s a badge of honor for them and 
I think he feels some pressure within the political constituency. 
But I have not heard that recent statement at all. I know that 
there’s lots of collaboration that’s taking place between Maliki’s 
military leaders and our military leaders, in terms of how to exe- 
cute this upcoming operation. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Okay, Senator Reed will preside. 

Senator Reed [presiding]. First let me thank you gentlemen, not 
only for your testimony this morning, but for your extraordinary 
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service to the Nation in so many different ways. Thank you very 
much. 

General Keane, you said in your remarks that we made a con- 
scious decision not to protect the population of Iraq. Who made 
that conscious decision? 

General Keane. That was a strategy that was put together in the 
summer of 2004 by General Casey, acceded to by General Abizaid 
and also Secretary Rumsfeld. It became the campaign plan for Iraq 
and I don’t know how it made its way to approval. But, logically. 
I’m sure General Casey made the proposal to General Abizaid and 
he agreed to it as did Secretary Rumsfeld and it became, in a 
sense, our military strategy. 

Senator Reed. You suggest that the President might not have 
been aware of that strategy? 

General Keane. I don’t know. It’s always been a mystery to me, 
whether people really understand what we are doing in Iraq, and, 
just as important, what we are not doing? That’s why I was sug- 
gesting that there may be, even, leaders in our Government that 
don’t understand this important subtlety that’s taking place, that 
we never took on the mission to defeat the insurgency with our coa- 
lition allies; we had given that mission to the Iraqis so that they 
could do it, at some point, when they had the capacity to do it. 

Senator Reed. One of the points you mentioned was the lack of 
unity of command, which is a concern that I share, and many oth- 
ers share. But there’s another significant issue, in terms of doc- 
trine, and that is sufficient forces. You’re well aware that General 
Petraeus labored for many months with his counterinsurgency 
manual which would call for a minimum force of approximately 
120,000 effective combat troops in Iraq. By my calculation, based 
on General Pace’s testimony, we’ll have about 85,000, but 55,000 
of those troops are Iraqi forces, which, I presume, are not all com- 
bat effective. Will we, 6 months or 6 years from now, look back, as 
we are looking back at 2003 and 2004, and say we didn’t have 
enough forces on the ground, regardless of the strategy? 

General Keane. Yes, that’s a great question. Senator. I’ve looked 
at this, myself. The operation is going to begin in the mixed Shia/ 
Sunni neighborhoods east of the Tigris and west of the Tigris. The 
population base there is about 1.8 million. The operation will focus 
there, because that’s where most of the violence is and it also gives 
the military operation the opportunity to demonstrate evenhanded- 
ness to both the Sunnis and the Shias. 

In the Sunni enclaves to the west, which come close to about 2 
million in population, there’s not that much violence. There would 
be a minimum amount of military presence and certainly a strong 
economic package because they deserve to get that just as much as 
anybody else does. Then you have the other 2 million, which are 
Sadr City, to the east. It occurs to me that if we’re able to protect 
the Shias and the Sunnis evenhandedly and do that for a number 
of weeks or months, for the first time, Maliki has a political instru- 
ment and leverage with the Shia militias, demonstrating that we 
can, in fact, protect their people — and they’ll know whether we’re 
effectively doing it or not — so that we, hopefully, can resolve the 
situation in Sadr City politically. At least it offers us the oppor- 
tunity to try that. If we cannot resolve it politically and we have 
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to contest the Shia militias because they’re continuing to stay on 
the offense, then we would have to go into Sadr City. It’s certainly 
militarily feasible to achieve our objectives there but I don’t think 
it’s desirable to do it if we can solve it politically. 

All that said, you’re not dealing with a population of 6 million, 
so you don’t need the 120,000 to do that. You’re dealing with a pop- 
ulation, possibly, of 1.8 million, primarily with the other possibility 
that you’ll have to deal with the additional 2 million in Sadr City. 
So the force level is appropriate for what you’re dealing with in 
Baghdad. 

Senator Reed. You can refresh my memory, but I believe your 
proposal with Mr. Kagan was a minimum of 30,000? 

General Keane. Right. We were sizing our units differently. We 
were adding all the support forces into the brigades, and I think 
our number of brigades for Baghdad were the same, to be frank 
about it, and there is a difference in the size of them. We had also 
recommended two Marine regiments for al Anbar, and the military 
mission is two Marine battalions. So that is the difference in the 
units. 

Senator Reed. I think you’ve raised another issue which should 
be of concern; you were also counting support personnel — enablers. 
The critical issue here, and I addressed it to General Petraeus, is, 
where the translators are coming from, the civil affairs officers, and 
the noncombatants. That is a constrained resource in our military. 
Without them — particularly in this type of operation, where you 
disperse small units into neighborhoods — these units are margin- 
ally effective. Frankly, General Petraeus — I was surprised — said he 
really doesn’t have a handle on that today, that General Odierno 
is working on it. But without these enablers — and I’m just talking 
now about the military — operations of this nature are very difficult 
to perform. 

General Keane. There are a number of conditions, I think, for 
any military operation to succeed at the tactical, operational, or 
strategic level — certain conditions that should be in place to help 
with success. You’ve put your finger on one of them. Detention fa- 
cilities are another one. At the operational level they are wholly in- 
adequate and detention is going to go up. Also, how we control the 
population — these are issues out there. So there are a number of 
these kinds of things that should be in place. 

Now, General Odierno is aware of them, he’s put them down in 
writing. He’s told people what they are. With some of them, I be- 
lieve, there are at least indications from him that those conditions 
are being met and some of them are still to be resolved. But it’s 
an important issue. What are the necessary conditions to have tac- 
tical, operational, and strategic success for a military operation? 
What you’ve identified is certainly very important. 

Senator Reed. General, your opinion is very valued by me, obvi- 
ously, by all of us on this committee, but I just have this nagging 
fear that, once again, we’re defining the mission to fit the force, 
rather than the force to fit the real mission. We’re ignoring some 
critical military elements we have to have in place, like translators 
and civil affairs officers. 
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I will move to Ambassador Ross, but you’ve also expressed the 
deep concern I’ve had. It is that DOD shows up, but nobody else 
shows up. 

Ambassador Ross, you’ve been in the State Department. You’ve 
seen the interplay of military forces and diplomatic forces. Do you 
think that there’s a significant change in the culture and the com- 
mitment of non-Defense departments here that will vigorously and 
actively support, with personnel on the ground, what has to be 
done? 

Ambassador Ross. I would like to be able to say yes. I wish I 
could say yes. At this point, I don’t see it. 

Senator Reed. I don’t want to put words in your mouth. General 
Keane, but you’ve said that this is a multifaceted approach and 
that it could fail if one leg of the stool is not there — and it could 
be military, because we don’t have the enablers, it could be eco- 
nomic or political, because we don’t have the resources. I’m not 
talking about General Odierno and General Crocker, I’m talking 
about agricultural experts, legal experts, people who will set up ju- 
dicial systems — if they’re not there — and they have not been there 
for 3 years now. This 20,000, regardless of the politics, makes a 
headline, but doesn’t make an impact. I’m deeply concerned that 
we can do this. 

Dr. Perry, my time is expired, but do you share the concern 
about our ability to marshal not just additional military forces but 
additional diplomatic and governmental expertise from our Govern- 
ment? 

Dr. Perry. Absolutely. 

Senator Reed. I think. General Keane, you’ll agree that we have 
never been able to fill up the provincial reconstruction teams 
(PRTs), and we’ve never been able to put State Department offi- 
cials down at the local level in sufficient numbers. We’ve never 
been able to do these things and I don’t see anything that this ad- 
ministration is doing to fix that. 

General Keane. I think those are real concerns and definitely 
challenges in front of us. The PRTs are going to go down to bri- 
gade-level, now, and I think that’s a very good plan. They’ll be 
down on the street, they’ll have protection, and I think they’ll be 
considerably more effective than what they have been. But that 
means they have to be properly manned. We need the numbers, 
and they need to have access to resources to make a difference. 
That’s all, a check that has to be issued. It is based on the track 
record that I raised a concern, because, in the past, we haven’t 
been successful at it. 

Senator Reed. Those checks have bounced. 

General Keane. Yes. 

Senator Reed. Senator Warner. 

Thank you. 

Senator Warner. Gentlemen, may I say, first, thank you for your 
long public service, each of you, and your willin^ess, even though 
you’re not in an official capacity today, to remain a viable and vi- 
brant part of the infrastructure that does come forward and help 
our Government, irrespective of who might be President or who 
may be in the Congress. It’s been valuable for us. 

I yield to you. Senator McCain. 
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Senator McCain. Since you have already begun, please go ahead. 

Senator Warner. All right, thank you very much. 

Now, I’d like to start with you. General. I’ve had the privilege of 
knowing you for some time. I’ve had the privilege of serving on this 
committee for many years and have gotten to know many fine mili- 
tary officers. I have the highest respect for General Abizaid. I have 
a respect for General Casey. You said with a great deal of enthu- 
siasm — and I think I copied it down clearly: “We have a new team. 
They believe in the mission.” I remain of the view that both of 
those distinguished officers believed in their mission and believed 
they were doing the right thing, unless Secretary Rumsfeld had di- 
rected them to take actions and to follow a mission which was in- 
consistent with their own professional judgment. I would have to 
think, if that were the case, that they would have gone to the Sec- 
retary and said to him, “We do not think this mission is working. 
We should change it.” Can you amplify on your statement, “new 
team who believe,” in contrast to those two officers and their per- 
formance? 

General Keane. Certainly. It’s an awkward situation, certainly, 
to talk about my friends here in full public view. 

Senator Warner. It has to be done, frankly. 

General Keane. I understand, and I’m going to do it. 

Senator Warner. This committee sits, year after year, hearing 
after hearing, and we have to place a high degree of confidence in 
our senior military leaders as we formulate our own decisions. 

General Keane. Right. 

Senator Warner. So, let’s have it. I think the sooner we get it 
out, the sooner that the American people can better understand 
this complicated situation. 

General Keane. General Casey and General Abizaid believed 
very strongly in that strategy. The military strategy was to transi- 
tion to the Iraqi security forces, to get them to a level where they 
can stand on their own, and then they would be able to prosecute 
a counterinsurgency. They believe in that strategy, I think, prob- 
ably right up to this day. But I don’t want to speak to them, in 
terms of what their views are right now, because I’m not sure what 
they are. But I do know what their views have been, and certainly, 
they were committed to that strategy. They formulated it. I believe 
that there was compelling evidence, beginning in 2005 and cer- 
tainly in 2006, that the strategy was not working, and they did not 
change it. I think it is compelling, in terms of what the facts are, 
that we probably should have made some adjustment to that strat- 
egy. We have not. 

What I meant by my comments about the new team is, well, 
there is a new strategy here. We can argue how much new it is. 
I realize that. But from a military perspective, it is a change of 
mission, and there’s no denying that. We have new leaders, who 
are going in to do that mission, and believe very strongly in the 
mission. That’s what I was suggesting. In General Petraeus, we 
have probably the foremost military leader who understands irreg- 
ular warfare and counterinsurgency — proven practices and tech- 
niques — to execute that mission. So that’s where my comments 
were coming from. 
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Senator Warner. All right. Let’s talk about it. It has been said 
here, and I agree, that war is a test of wills. We have trained up 
several hundred thousand Iraqi military. By my understanding, the 
net figure is about 188,000. Do you agree that it is somewhere in 
that amount? 

General Keane. In terms of the Iraqi military, I think it’s a little 
bit less than that, but 150,000 

Senator Warner. Give or take. 

General Keane. Yes. 

Senator Warner. Now, they’re dispersed and serving in a num- 
ber of areas in Iraq, correct? 

General Keane. Yes. 

Senator Warner. Why couldn’t this mission — call it the third 
Baghdad surge — have been composed almost entirely of Iraqi forces 
with some embedding on our area, some support continuing, and 
then our forces, if we bring new ones into the country, could go into 
those geographic areas where their Iraqi forces have been moved 
to Baghdad? Was that ever a consideration? 

General Keane. Yes. The answer to that is yes, it has been. We 
relied on Iraqi security forces twice before, in Baghdad, in those 
previous operations. Both of those operations failed. They failed 
primarily because we relied too heavily on Iraqi security forces and 
we did not have enough U.S. forces to be able to deal with it. So, 
that’s number one. Senator, we’ve made some real progress with 
the Iraqis, in terms of the training programs that we have for their 
noncommissioned officers (NCOs), their officers, and their young 
soldiers. We put them in units together and give them operational 
experience with advisors to do that. I think the initiatives to 
strengthen our advisory program, and increase it, make a lot of 
sense to me. 

But the overwhelming reality is that those Iraqi security forces 
cannot take on the lion’s share of this mission by themselves to be 
able to deal with the level of violence that’s there. They still do not 
have the organizational depth and breadth to deal with that. They 
don’t have the skill sets to deal with all of that. I think they’re a 
work in progress, and it is steady progress that we’re making here. 

Senator Warner. All right. Then I’d have to say to you, I think 
this committee and Congress has been misled because, time and 
time again, military officers have sat there and said, “Here’s the 
number of battalions. They’re growing and they’re training, and 
here is the status of their equipment” and so forth. There has been 
a breakdown in communication then, because I had placed a high 
degree of confidence in the representations that this army was up 
and standing and ready to work. Now, I have to move along here. 

Several of us here have joined in a resolution that is on the floor. 
It is highly criticized today but we’re hanging tough on it. We 
clearly come down to this point of benchmarks, and the need to not 
just have words, as Ambassador Ross has mentioned many times, 
but deeds to confirm the commitments of Maliki and the Iraqi mili- 
tary forces. One of them has been that the Iraqi forces said, “We 
want to take the lead. We can take the lead. We’ll take the point.” 
Now, in my very modest military career. I’ve had some experiences. 
What is “taking the lead?” In training, what is “taking the point”? 
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Give me your military definition. How do you match that assertion 
with what you’ve just said? 

General Keane. I think “taking the lead” means that they clearly 
want to he in charge and be responsible. 

Senator Warner. Let’s go down to the tactical platoon/company 
level and then move up to taking charge. 

General Keane. Yes. I think what we’ll see unfold there is that 
when we put forces in to protect people in their neighborhoods, 
those forces will be combined forces. That is, there’ll be U.S. and 
Iraqis together. Under the current arrangement, the Iraqis will re- 
spond to their own chain of command, and not to our chain of com- 
mand; we certainly will respond to our chain of command and not 
to theirs. There will be an Iraqi commander who’s in charge of the 
entire operation in Baghdad, and then there will be another com- 
mander who is in charge of each one of the nine districts. 

That’s how that’s going to be layered. 

Senator Warner. When you’re moving in on a mission, is it the 
Iraqis out on the point who are the first in the field of fire and 
we’re in the support role? Or are we out on that point? Are both 
of us out on that point? 

General Keane. Both. At the tactical level, we’ll both be doing 
it together. 

Senator Warner. Well then, that’s not, in my judgment, what I 
meant by “take the lead.” 

My last question goes to the distinguished Ambassador. You, I 
think, really struck on a chord that I’ve been interested in, and 
that is, at what point does the situation become so serious that 
there’s a realization among the Iraqi leadership and the Iraqi peo- 
ple, that they have to come to terms with it and accept our offer 
of support and make certain that their forces match up and do 
what they’re supposed to do? I think you said Iraq is “not bad 
enough to force either Iraqis or their neighbors to make the tough 
decisions.” I think that’s very sage advice. 

Now, if we move in, as we are now proposing to do in Baghdad, 
we begin to level that bad situation. That’s our mission, to bring 
about a greater amount of security. So, to follow through on your 
equation, it has to be bad before they’re going to act, and here we 
are taking this mission to relieve some of that pressure, namely, 
to try to improve the security. What happens to your theory that 
they simply will not step up and deliver? 

Ambassador Ross. I’m not against creating security. I’m against 
acting in a way where we act, and they never have to. We act, and 
basically it’s always up to us, and even when they make promises 
and they don’t fulfill their promises, it doesn’t change our behavior. 
At some point, they have to see there’s a consequence for non- 
performance. 

Senator Warner. How will we make judgments as this operation 
unfolds? I’ve indicated that perhaps we take a section of Baghdad 
and go in according to the President’s plan. By the way, our resolu- 
tion does not say to the President, “You should not add troops.” It 
was just the level of troops. Perhaps we should go in and try it and 
see whether they deliver before you start the second and third and 
fourth of, whatever, nine different areas in Baghdad. Does that 
make sense? 
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Ambassador Ross. It could. Look, I’m not going to try to look at 
the specific military tactics. What I’m trying to get at is that where 
Maliki now has made explicit promises, which, by the way, as I 
said, are not necessarily new, it’s time to say, “You have to per- 
form.” Now, performing doesn’t mean you’re 100 percent successful, 
but performing means there’s an unmistakable effort. What we’ve 
seen up until now is very little effort. What we’ve seen — and you 
quoted me — we’ve seen lots of words, but we haven’t seen perform- 
ance on the words. There comes a point where they have to know 
there’s a consequence for nonperformance. 

Now, I laid out simply eight areas where he’s made promises, 
each of which, in my mind, constitutes a kind of measure. 

Senator Warner. A benchmark. 

Ambassador Ross. Yes. Let’s hold them to it. 

Senator Warner. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

This morning in the Washington Post it says, “Our guess is that 
General Petraeus’ concept will govern U.S. actions on the ground. 
Until now. General Petraeus had been the most successful Amer- 
ican commander in the war. In that sense. Senators are right to 
support him and quickly approve his nomination,” — which I believe 
we will do today or tomorrow. “But legislators need a better way 
to act in their opposition to the current policy than the passage of 
nonbinding resolutions that may cover them politically, but have no 
practical impact, other than perhaps a negative one suggested by 
the General.” 

Ambassador Ross, you’ve been appointed to be our Special Envoy 
in one of the most controversial and difficult parts of the world, 
haven’t you? I think you’ve carried out those responsibilities incred- 
ibly well. How would you have felt if, when you were sent off on 
your mission. Ambassador, we had a resolution that disapproved of 
your mission or in some way circumscribed your mission? How 
would you have felt? 

Ambassador Ross. I probably would have been able to restrain 
my enthusiasm for that. 

Senator McCain. There you go. 

Ambassador Ross. But I would say this. There is value, when 
you’re dealing with people in this part of the world, where they 
know that, in a sense, there is a pressure to perform. 

Senator McCain. Oh, I understand that. I want to get into that. 
But what about one that disapproved your mission or told you, you 
could not do certain things? My friend from Virginia said, “We 
should not add troops” — just the level of troops. So, now with this 
resolution, we in Congress are going to set the level of troops? Gen- 
eral Keane, in your many years in the military, have you ever 
heard of a resolution of Congress that set the level of troops when 
a conflict is going on? 

General I^ane. There are precedents for capping troops. I think 
we had the numbers capped in El Salvador. I think we’ve capped 
troops in Colombia. 

Senator McCain. Yes. 
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General Keane. But those are very small military commitments, 
by comparison to what is taking place in Iraq. 

Senator McCain. I think the record shows that capping the 
troops in El Salvador was an impediment to the progress that we 
made, in retrospect, rather than any kind of assistance to it, would 
you agree? 

General Keane. I would agree. I certainly don’t agree with cap- 
ping our forces here, because it takes away the flexibility that the 
commanders need to prosecute those forces. 

Senator McCain. If we cap the troops, basically what that says 
is that we are pursuing the failed policy of not having enough 
troops — I mean, read any book; we didn’t have enough troops there 
from the beginning. Now, we are going to cap the troops. Would it 
not be better to just get the hell out of there? 

If you cap the troops, you have no way to succeed, you have no 
way to implement General Petraeus’ strategy, where we are send- 
ing him with a unanimous vote from the United States Senate. 
This is an Orwellian experience. 

General Keane. If we don’t permit the proper level of forces to 
be applied, then we will not be able to secure the population in 
Baghdad, and we’ll continue on the track that we are on, toward 
the government being fractured and a failed state. But the violence 
will increase. It’s predicted to increase in 2007. 

Senator McCain. It’s increasing as we speak today. 

General Keane. Right. 

Senator McCain. There are mortar shells landing in the Green 
Zone as we speak. 

Ambassador Ross, I totally agree with many of your comments 
and I also agree with what might be the best fallback strategy. I 
am not prepared yet to employ that strategy but I think it makes 
perfect sense. But, most importantly, I agree with your thoughts 
about benchmarks. Tell me how we would write those benchmarks 
into a resolution. By the way, I think we are in agreement that 
Congress has not sufficiently exercised its oversight, perhaps, of 
this conflict. How do you do that? In other words, how do you 
gauge whether the Maliki government is cooperating or not? How 
do you gauge whether the countries in the region, which I think 
should be a benchmark, are being of sufficient assistance? How do 
you gauge some of the other parameters that you described in your 
opening remarks, which I am totally in agreement with? 

Ambassador Ross. Look, some of them lend themselves much 
better than others. Have they actually passed a law on the sharing 
of oil revenue? Have they set up a mechanism to act on it? That 
is something you can see. Have they revised the law on de- 
Baathification? Again, if you’re trying to reach out to Sunnis, that 
is something you can see. So, I would pick those that are not sub- 
ject to different interpretations where you can simply see whether 
they’ve done them or not. 

Have they provided forces that they said they would provide? 
You’re going to get reports on whether those forces are showing up. 
Are they performing? Here again, it doesn’t seem to me that those 
are necessarily the kinds of things that are subject to wildly dif- 
ferent interpretations. 
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In terms of the countries who are neighbors, that’s a different 
kind of benchmark. I would say that’s not something I would focus 
on, with regard, obviously, to the Iraqis; that’s something for us. 
Do we try to put together some kind of regional conference? I’ve 
said I’m not keen on singling out either the Iranians or the Syr- 
ians. I think that exaggerates their role. I think they’re much bet- 
ter at spoiling than fixing. Nonetheless, they’re neighbors, and the 
Iranians clearly have the capacity to exert influence, if they want 
to, in a positive way although we haven’t seen it. In a context 
where you have a regional conference, you basically would focus on, 
what are the measures that you would want all countries who are 
neighbors to do? How would you identify or create means of non- 
interference? Could you create a mechanism for monitoring? Who 
would be the monitors? Here again, it seems to me, you’re trying 
to create a basis of leverage on the outside, you’re trying to put a 
spotlight on the behavior of those who haven’t done what they 
could, including some of our friends, who haven’t done what they 
could have done. 

Senator McCain. I would like for my staff to work with you as 
we try to come up with a list of benchmarks that we think need 
to be accomplished, and perhaps even a timeframe associated with 
them. I don’t know, like you said, whether they are going to share 
the oil revenues. We expect that law to be passed by such-and-such 
a date. 

General Keane, would you have a problem with that? 

General Keane. No, I would not. I really, truly believe that Iraq 
should be looked at as a regional issue. I don’t think there is a 
neighboring country that wants a failed state in Iraq, regardless of 
what their political motivations and regardless of how different 
their political motivations may be from ours. Certainly there’s 
something to be gained by bringing these people together. 

Senator McCain. Mr. Chairman, I understand your frustration 
about the failure to receive the information on benchmarks. I am 
not sure you are going to get them, but I would like to work with 
you and maybe we could set up a series of our own that we could 
consider in this committee — by the way, the resolution that’s at the 
floor should have been through this committee — and maybe we 
could come up with something that might gain some broad bipar- 
tisan support and give some comfort to the American people that 
there are tangible goals that they have every legitimate right to ex- 
pect to be met. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to commit publicly to working with 
you to achieve that goal. It is clear that the American people need 
something along those lines when we are going to go through this 
increase in troops. There’s not going to be a cutting off of funds, 
although I respect my friend Russ Feingold, who admonished many 
that, “If you’re really serious, then you should go ahead and vote 
to cut off funding rather than send the wrong message to our 
troops who are going to be over there fighting.” I look forward im- 
mediately to working with you on this issue. 

Chairman Levin. I’ve asked the State Department twice now to 
get us the benchmarks which the President of the United States 
says the Iraqis have agreed to. You haven’t seen those benchmarks, 
have you. Ambassador Ross? 
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Ambassador Ross. No. 

Dr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, I have seen the benchmarks. 

Chairman Levin. You have seen the actual benchmarks the 
Iraqis have agreed to? 

Dr. Perry. When we were in Baghdad, Maliki gave us the bench- 
marks. They have dates tied to them. They have performance tied 
to them. 

Chairman Levin. Do you have copies? Does the ISG have copies? 

Dr. Perry. I imagine, in the files of the ISG, they exist, yes. 

Chairman Levin. Could you get us a copy of those? 

Dr. Perry. I will try to do that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The benchmarks that Maliki provided are the same as the ones printed on pages 
62-63 of the Iraq Study Group Report. They are as follows: 
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THE IRAQ STWDT GROUP REPORT 
Milestones for Iroff 

The government of Iraq miderstands that dramatic steps are 
necessary to avert a dowawm^spirhl -and make progress. Prime 
Minister MuJiki has worked dosely in consultation with the 
United States and has put forward the following milestones in 
the key areas of national recsjnciliatton, security, and governance: 

NATIONAL RECONCILIATION 

By the end of 2006-^arly 2007: 

. > Approval of the Provincial Election Law arid setting an 
Blection date 

> Approval of the Petroleum Law 

>• Approval of the De-Baathification Law 
■" > Approval of the Militia Law 
By'March 2007: 

> A referendum oil constitutional amendments (it it is nec- 
essary) 

By May 2007: 

Completion of Militia Law implementatibn 
Approval of am nesty agreement 

>• CompletioD of reconefliation efforts 

6 » 
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The Way Forward~^A N-em Approach 

Bylune2007: 

>- Proviaeial elections 

SECUHrrY (pending joint U.S.-Iraqi review) 

By the end of 2006; 

> Iraqi Increase of 2007 security spending over .2006 levels 
By-%ril2007; 

Iraqi control of the Anny 
jBy September 2007; 

> IraqfcOntrol of provinces 
By December 2007: 

>■ Iraqi security self-reliance (with U.S. support) 

GOVERNANCE 

By the end of 2006: '■ 

>The Centnd Bank of Iraq will raise inleresl: rates to 20 
percent and appreciate the Iraqi dinar- by U) riereeni lo 
combai accelerating inflation. 

> Iraq will continue increasing domestic prices for refined pe- 
troleum products and sell imported fuel at market prices. 

fist 

Chairman Levin. Then we’ll also send a letter to the Secretary 
of State. 

Dr. Perry. We argue, in the report, that the support of the U.S. 
Government ought to be conditioned on if not meeting those bench- 
marks, at least showing a best effort on trying to achieve them. 
Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator McCain. Mr. Chairman, I think we can do a pretty good 
job of using theirs, but we should come up with our own, with the 
advice and counsel of others. 
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Chairman Levin. We surely want to see the benchmarks the 
Iraqis have allegedly agreed to. Senator McCain, perhaps you and 
I could send a letter today to the Secretary of State expecting those 
benchmarks to be delivered this week. We’ll try again. We’ve been 
trying it very hard. 

Senator McCain. As importantly, if we are going to exercise our 
oversight responsibilities, Mr. Chairman, we ought to have bench- 
marks. Maybe we could use some of those, maybe not. 

Chairman Levin. I think the first step will be to get the bench- 
marks the Iraqis have allegedly agreed to and I have no problem 
in trying to work out benchmarks. In fact, both resolutions talk 
about benchmarks which are needed, benchmarks which have not 
been complied with in the past by the Iraqis, commitments they’ve 
made and have failed to keep. Everyone agrees that they ought to 
keep them. 

Senator McCain. If you want to look back, that is fine, Mr. 
Chairman, but the fact is, I am trying to look forward. I am trying 
to stop from sending the wrong message to the men and women 
who are going to be at risk — some of whom are going to die — that 
we disapprove of their mission, but, at the same time, exercise the 
oversight responsibilities and the expectations that we, as a Con- 
gress have, and that the American people have, so they can have 
some comfort in what is going to happen, that we are exercising 
our legitimate responsibilities. Now, if your focus is on digging up 
what the old benchmarks are, fine. But I would like to work with 
you on trying to set some parameters and benchmarks that can be 
passed by this Congress so that we could give the American people 
some confidence. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. We are not just focusing on old benchmarks. 
The President of the United States, a few days ago, said that the 
Iraqis are going to be held to the benchmarks they have agreed to. 
We want to know, as a starting point, what the Iraqis have agreed 
to and you’ve agreed that you would join with me. 

Senator McCain. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. In terms of the message, we’re going to argue 
over what the right message is, but I would think our troops and 
their families want us to use our best efforts to try to have a suc- 
cessful end to this matter, and, according to the public opinion 
polls, a significant number of the troops that are there want us to 
change the direction in Iraq. 

So it’s not us sending a wrong message. The troops and their 
families have indicated very strongly, in large numbers, that the 
message that they want to get to the Iraqis is to get on with their 
own government and get on with their own nation. 

Senator McCain. Mr. Chairman, I think I am familiar with the 
sentiment of many of the troops, and the fact is, they want to win. 

Chairman Levin. We all want to win. 

Senator McCain. That’s what they want and that is why we are 
changing the strategy, Mr. Chairman, and I am sorry you don’t 
support the strategy. 

Chairman Levin. It’s a strategy which has failed. Finally the 
President acknowledged that he did not have a winning strategy. 
So, I’m glad we have not, many of us, supported what has proven 
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to be a failed strategy. I’m delighted the President has acknowl- 
edged that he wants to change that strategy, finally, after 2 
months ago saying, “We’re absolutely winning in Iraq.” 

Senator Ben Nelson? 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Perry, you heard Ambassador Ross tick off a list of the kinds 
of conditions or could-be benchmarks that he thinks we ought to 
consider as part of the ongoing operation in Iraq. Do those comport 
with the kinds of benchmarks that you saw that Prime Minister 
Maliki gave to you? 

Dr. Perry. Yes, they do. Senator. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Very comparable? 

Dr. Perry. Yes. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Okay. 

General Keane, you listened to those benchmarks as well. If 
those benchmarks were put into place, and we all agreed that those 
are the kinds of benchmarks we ought to have, do you have a time- 
frame to evaluate whether Iraq is achieving those benchmarks? 

General Keane. Yes. There certainly are ways to know if there 
are means to implement those and monitor the implementation of 
that. I think that would probably take 6 to 8 months to observe all 
of that. 

Senator Ben Nelson. You think it’ll take 6 to 8 months to know 
whether their troops are going to show up? 

General Keane. Oh, I don’t mean that. In terms of the more com- 
plicated issues like dealing with the de-Baathification. 

Senator Ben Nelson. What about the basic ones? Can you give 
us some idea of how long it would take to know whether Iraq 
would enter into an oil agreement? 

General Keane. If they’re going to do oil revenue-sharing, and 
they’re going to pass a law to do that, that’ll be obvious. Then we 
would have to look at what the implementation of that is and see 
if that really does make sense, and what the passage of time will 
be to do that. 

That’s all observable. That’s all within oversight to be able to de- 
termine what that is. That would not take very long to see if there 
really is something there that makes sense in terms of implementa- 
tion. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Do you have any idea how long it might 
take to evaluate whether the Prime Minister is willing to go to 
Sadr City and take on, or take out, Muqtada al Sadr and the 
Mahdi army? 

General Keane. My own view of that is that I don’t think he has 
much leverage to do that now, because he hasn’t been able to pro- 
tect the Shia people, and that’s the catalyst that prompted the sec- 
tarian violence. I think U.S. forces as well as Iraqi forces have to 
protect the Shia people for a number of weeks so that he has some 
leverage to do that. I think it will probably take into the summer 
to prove that we are doing something that’s worthwhile in terms 
of securing the population. 

Senator Ben Nelson. How long do you think it will take for the 
Prime Minister to be able to provide the level of security that the 
parliament will begin to show up again? They’ve taken roll day-in 
and day-out, and gotten as many as 65 members of parliament. 
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Without parliament showing up, they’re not going to be able to 
pass the laws. Is that correct? 

General Keane. It goes to all the agencies of government. The 
legislature is one of them. The judicial system, the lack of judges, 
as well, and detention facilities — it reaches into every aspect of gov- 
ernment. Every agency that you put your finger on in Iraq pales 
by comparison to anything that we know in our own government, 
certainly. But even by their standards, it is wholly inadequate. 
Their bureaucracies do not function. They don’t have the talent or 
the number of people. It will still take time to grow and develop 
that. You can’t get people to willingly participate in government if 
their basic security is at risk to the degree that it has been. Cer- 
tainly, our adversaries there have exploited that, they’ve assas- 
sinated large numbers of people who have been willing to come for- 
ward and participate in the government. They have killed judges 
who have participated in the judicial system. We have to get that 
under control so we can get people to come forward to participate 
in the government. 

Senator Ben Nelson. What would be, according to Ambassador 
Ross’s description, an unmistakable demonstration of effort that 
would make us all feel more comfortable that the Prime Minister 
is willing, as well as able, to move forward to protect his people? 

General Keane. What would be unmistakable? 

Senator Ben Nelson. Right. What would you look at as an un- 
mistakable effort on the part of the Prime Minister to protect his 
people? 

General Keane. He has to commit the appropriate level of forces 
to do this and that has not happened in the past. The two other 
times that we tried to do something in Baghdad — admittedly, the 
mission was different — we were dependent on some of his forces 
and they did not materialize. 

They have to materialize this time. The early indications of this. 
Senator, are that that is going to take place. We have to wait for 
the final result, here, certainly. Everything is more complicated in 
Iraq. But the fact is that, in talking to the commanders there, the 
indications they have is that the forces that have been promised, 
to date, have arrived. 

Senator Ben Nelson. If they arrived, will that be evidence of an 
unmistakable effort on the part of the Prime Minister to begin to 
achieve what is going to be required in Iraq? 

General Keane. I think it’s a step in the right direction, but I 
don’t think we could sit here and be completely comfortable about 
it. I won’t hide from you; I don’t know who Maliki is, and I’m not 
going to suggest I do. I don’t think anybody in government knows. 
I don’t know what that government truly stands for. We will find 
out, in time. I don’t know whether they truly want to have a rep- 
resentative government where the Sunnis are truly a part of that 
and are willing to share not only oil revenue but also the basic 
qualify of life with those people. I’m not sure that’s what they 
want. We’re going to find out. That is the truth of it, and every one 
of these steps will be a indicator. 

The rhetoric is certainly right, but, as we’ve seen before, the ac- 
tions do not par with the rhetoric. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. I share your concerns about it. I’m more 
reluctant to think that we ought to send our troops in to do battle 
between the Shias and the Sunnis in order to give time until we 
can find out whether the Maliki government will step forward and 
show these unmistakable efforts. There just may be a difference of 
opinion, but I do share your view that this government is shadowy, 
hard to understand, and we can’t pinpoint where they are. Some 
of the lower government leaders will be undermining what this 
surge is all about with their own public comments, as well as, ap- 
parently, private comments. So, it’s a very difficult situation for us. 

Ambassador Ross, what would you describe as the first and most 
important unmistakable effort that we could determine and evalu- 
ate whether or not they’re prepared to move forward? 

Ambassador Ross. I think the most important one is whether 
their forces show up? Will they, in fact, provide equal protection for 
Sunnis, as well as Shias? When General Keane talks about his not 
knowing exactly what this government and Prime Minister Maliki 
are about, for me the greatest area of doubt and suspicion relates 
to how they approach the Sunnis, whether they have any interest 
at all in reaching out to them. 

Senator Ben Nelson. If they don’t, as an underlying premise, ev- 
erything else begins to topple, is that correct? 

Ambassador Ross. It does for me, because it suggests there is no 
political intent to forge any kind of national compact. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Which is necessary. 

Ambassador Ross. Without a national compact — we’ve been talk- 
ing a lot, and it goes back and forth; it is a chicken-and-egg issue, 
no doubt. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Maybe both. 

Ambassador Ross. Maybe it’s both. But for sure, you can’t suc- 
ceed if there isn’t going to be a national compact. What we’ve seen 
so far is, there isn’t the will to produce it. There is a terrible leg- 
acy. The war, in the last 3% years, has deepened the sectarian di- 
vide. I think if you look at the way Ayatollah Sistani was actually 
trying to promote a kind of restraint on the part of Shia for the 
first couple of years, there’s no doubt that there was a point at 
which a threshold was crossed. Then you began to see the emer- 
gence of death squads. So, I agree with General Keane that the 
Shia militias have emerged because they are seen as being a source 
of protection from the Sunnis. But they’ve gone from being a source 
of protection to wreaking a lot of vengeance, sometimes in re- 
sponse, oftentimes in anticipation. Unless there is some unmistak- 
able demonstration on the part of the government that they want 
to be a government of all of Iraq and not just of the Shia, it’s hard 
to see how you can succeed. 

So, when I ticked off his promises — and these were what the 
President said in his speech when he laid out his explanation for 
the surge — those promises, even though not new, do embody, at 
least rhetorically, what would be a commitment to creating some 
kind of national compact. Having forces show up is obviously the 
first manifestation, but acting on the other promises of sharing oil 
revenues, of changing the de-Baathification law, of having a fair 
process on amending the constitution — ^bear in mind, Sunnis 
showed up to vote, and they supported the constitution, because 
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there was an understanding that there would be a 4-month process 
where the constitution would be amended in three basic areas. It 
hasn’t happened yet. The President identified, as one of the areas 
of a new commitment, a fair process for amending the constitution. 
So, it seems to me, these are pretty clear. I see no reason why, in 
fact, we shouldn’t look for ways to hold them to that. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think someone watching this might come to the conclusion that 
the only area in which we all agree is that mistakes were made. 
I know that we believe that. At this panel, I think the three of you 
believe that. Certainly the President has said, many times, that he 
believes that, and that’s why he wants the new course. 

But I think there are other areas where we agree, also. I would 
say this. Dr. Perry, when you listed your things — with the excep- 
tion of the second point — the first thing you were talking about was 
the embedding of U.S. soldiers so they can be role models in on- 
the-spot training of Iraqi soldiers; continue the support of Iraqi 
forces with intelligence, logistics, and air support; and provide both 
positive and negative incentives, et cetera, et cetera — with the ex- 
ception of your pulling-out point, I think we agree. 

I found myself agreeing, and you too. Ambassador Ross, when 
you clicked off, very skillfully, your eight points. You had a lot 
more points in your quiver, but there wasn’t time. I’m asking my 
staff to get those, so we can review them again. I agree with what 
you’re saying. I had different conclusions, but I do agree with what 
you said — and I wrote this down — you said, “If he really knows this 
is his last chance,” talking about Maliki, “if he really understands 
what the consequences will be” — and maybe just the President 
alone isn’t enough to explain those consequences. Maybe that 
should come also from Congress. I think that’s probably right. 

But I would like to consider the areas where we don’t agree and 
I have a reason for wanting to do this. I am talking about a draw- 
down. One of the generals I’m very close to is General Maples, be- 
cause he was at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, for a period of time. The 
other day, he made this statement, and I’m going to ask you if you 
agree or disagree with it. If it’s not a yes or a no, then you can do 
it on the record. He said that, “A continued coalition presence is 
a primary counter to a breakdown in central authority. Such a 
breakdown would have grave consequences for the people of Iraq, 
stability in the region, and U.S. strategic interests.” 

Dr. Perry? Ambassador? 

Dr. Perry. Yes, I agree with the continued presence for some pe- 
riod of time. 

Senator Inhofe. Ambassador Ross? 

Ambassador Ross. I agree, as well. That’s what I was trying to 
get at. There is an interesting paradox that we hold it together 
and, as long as we make it tolerable, they’re not going to change 
their behavior. I’m saying it’s a paradox and you have to find a way 
to find a balance. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. General Keane, do you agree with that? 
You’ve already stated you do. 
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General Keane. Yes. 

Senator Inhofe. John Negroponte and General Hayden also gave 
the analysis and I’m going to quote them now. He said, “We know 
Iran and al Qaeda would see it as a victory and continue to expand 
their influence in the region. The Middle East and the entire world 
would he threatened by a new terrorist base of operations.” Do you 
agree with Negroponte and Hayden? 

Dr. Perry. I think both Iran and the terrorists are already 
emboldened by what’s happening in Iraq. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. Good. 

I’m going to cover a couple of things here that Senator 
Lieberman asked when General Petraeus was here. 

It bothers me when people start quoting generals. There are so 
many generals out there. I recognize that certainly General 
Abizaid, who’s one that knows the culture, knows all these things, 
but, nonetheless, I think there’s general agreement that some 
things went wrong. The guy now who’s going to be in charge is 
General Petraeus. I would remind you that he was unanimously 
confirmed by our committee yesterday, and I suspect he will be 
when that reaches the Senate floor. Anyway, Senator Lieberman 
asked him, “Do you fear that there would be disastrous effects for 
Iraq and the region and the world economy if we were to exit or 
draw down prematurely?” He said, “That’s correct.” Next, Senator 
Lieberman got a little bit more specific, and he asked, “Do you be- 
lieve that this new strategy, as outlined by the President, is a new 
strategy? Because a lot of people are saying, ‘no, this isn’t a new 
strategy, this is just warming up some of the old ideas.’” He said, 
“It is,” and he elaborated for quite some time. Then he was asked 
a question, “Am I correct to conclude that you believe this new way 
ahead and new plan is something that can work?” He said, “Yes, 
this is something that can work.” 

Lastly, they talked about a resolution of disapproval. It’s too long 
to get into, but he did ask the question, and the response from 
General Petraeus — the guy that we’re entrusting to run the show 
over there — was, “It would have a disastrous effect on our troops 
and would embolden the enemy.” Now, we’re talking about a reso- 
lution of disapproval. 

Do you agree with General Petraeus? Do you agree. Dr. Perry? 

Dr. Perry. I do not agree. I do not think this enemy needs 
emboldened. 

Senator Inhofe. Hmmm. 

Dr. Perry. It’s as emboldened as 

Senator Inhofe. All right. 

Ambassador Ross? 

Ambassador Ross. I also agree that the enemy is already pretty 
bold. 

Senator Inhofe. General? 

General Keane. It’s just not helpful. It contributes to what the 
enemy sees as an erosion of the political and moral will of the 
American people. I think it’s tough for our soldiers who are Ameri- 
cans first. They clearly understand that there’s a political process 
in this country that they clearly support, and there’s disagreement 
here. But, at the end of the day, they are going to go out and do 
a tough mission. I certainly would like to see them supported in 
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that mission as opposed to declaring nonsupport for a mission that 
they’re going to do, but yet they have to do it anyway. 

Senator Inhofe. I believe it would embolden the enemy. I think 
our troops believe that as well. One of the problems that I have, 
General, is maybe I’ve been in the Iraqi area of responsibility 
(AOR) too many times. I’ve been there 12 times. Each time. I’ve 
spent a lot of time talking to our troops — without any supervision, 
just talking to the troops — as well as the Iraqi security forces. I 
was in Tikrit when they blew up the training headquarters. Not 
many people in America know that the families of those Iraqi secu- 
rity forces-in-training who died were replaced by another member 
of their family, the support that they have from within. I’m glad 
that you came out and said that the Iraqi security forces have been 
a success. They’re not quite there yet, but the training has been a 
success. 

We saw, in Afghanistan, when the Afghan National Army (ANA) 
started taking over the training of their own people, the success 
was visible. They got to that point. We’re not there yet in Iraq. But 
when you talk to them, and you talk to our troops who are embed- 
ded with them and are training with them, they say that they’re 
getting very close to being successful. 

They don’t have as good of equipment. I disagree with some of 
the generals who have said we’re already there on the equipment; 
I don’t think we are, in terms of the light arms, in terms of the 
armor and some of the things that they’re going to have to have 
to make this thing work but I really believe that you are right 
when you say — and this is confirmed by my conversations with our 
troops on the ground who are embedded with them — Senator War- 
ner, I don’t think it’s a real problem saying, “What do you mean 
by ‘taking the lead’?” That means they go in first. That’s what they 
said. 

General Keane, in needing the five brigades, you said the 
handwringing by the Shias and the Sunnis is already evident. 
What do you mean by that? 

You said they’re nervous about the fact that we are going to be 
sending in more troops to support the Iraqi security forces and con- 
tinue our training, and you’re seeing handwringing. 

General Keane. We had some early indications from Shia militia, 
Sunni insurgents and to a lesser degree, al Qaeda, that the mili- 
tary operation that’s about to unfold is, from their perspective, dif- 
ferent, and more decisive on our part, and something that they’re 
going to have to contend with and reevaluate their strategy and 
how they’re doing. All I was demonstrating today, and I don’t want 
to make too much of this, but I was demonstrating that what you 
do has a psychological impact on an adversary, as well, and it’s 
very important if you believe that war is a test of wills and you’re 
trying to beat an opponent physically and materially, but also want 
to beat them psychologically. So, you start to impact them, even 
without having done anything yet, just by intent. It has some im- 
pact. So, the seriousness of it, the size of the force and how fast 
we move the force are important for us to gain control of Baghdad 
militarily but they are also important psychologically. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. I agree. 
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My time has expired, but I do agree wholeheartedly with you. My 
opinion comes from experience with the people on the ground and 
I just think it’s absolutely necessary to continue on this course. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Thanks also to the 
three witnesses. 

I think you have very thoughtfully reflected, in some ways, the 
range of opinions on this committee, as well as throughout Con- 
gress, and I thank you very much for that. 

I do want to pick up on something. Senator Inhofe went back to 
a line of questioning I did with General Petraeus. I know that the 
answers he gave troubled some of my colleagues on the committee 
and maybe my colleagues outside. I do want to say clearly for the 
record that I know that none of those who are supporting the reso- 
lution that was reported out of the Foreign Relations Committee 
yesterday intend to discourage our troops. I know their feelings are 
quite the contrary. I know that they don’t intend to, to use General 
Petraeus’ words, give any hope to the insurgents and the terrorists, 
our enemies there. But I raise the question because I think that 
is one of the consequences of it. The reason I raise it is because 
the resolution will have no effect on American policy in Iraq. The 
President has made that very clear. In fact, most of my colleagues 
in the Senate don’t want to use the constitutional prerogative we 
have of cutting off funding because they don’t want to undercut our 
troops in the field. That’s why I have raised the question of wheth- 
er people who are supporting this resolution would think about 
stepping back. Look, when I asked General Petraeus about the im- 
pact on the enemy, he said what you said today, “War is a test of 
wills.” They know they can’t beat us on the battlefield in Iraq, but 
they’re trying, also, to diminish our will. 

Senator Lugar, yesterday, in the debate/discussion in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, said, as I understood it, that he real- 
ly didn’t think this surge would work. He didn’t generally support 
it but he thought that, although everyone in the world, including 
our enemies, knows there’s disagreement here in America about 
what we’re doing in Iraq, the resolution would quantify that dis- 
agreement. It is a nonbinding resolution, but the people around the 
world don’t know the difference. In that quantification, we would 
more clearly reflect the division here and the divided will than we 
have, previously. General Keane, in your comments today in re- 
sponse to Senator Inhofe’s questions and in your opening testi- 
mony, you reflect some of the same sentiment. 

So I wanted to clarify my respect for my colleagues who are offer- 
ing the resolution. They certainly don’t intend that result, but I 
fear that will be the result and it will have no result on our policy 
in Iraq, because the President, I repeat, is going forward with it. 

I will express what undoubtedly is a naive wish, I wish we could 
come together on something that will matter. I thought that the 
discussion, spirited as it was, between Chairman Levin and Sen- 
ator McCain, offers a different course. Why don’t the members of 
this committee see if we can come forward with a resolution that 
does set benchmarks for the Iraqis? I think most of us want that 
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to happen. Let’s step back and give General Petraeus and this very 
new strategy a chance to work. 

Now, let me just say that I think the kind of agreement reflected 
on this committee is also reflected among the three of you. It seems 
to me you all agree that we have a vital national security interest 
in how Iraq proceeds and how our involvement concludes. You all 
are absolutely right to agree that there ought to be the eight 
benchmarks that Ambassador Ross pulled out of the President’s 
statement. I certainly agree that those benchmarks are critically 
important. I think the difference is how we get there, and what is 
the best way to get the Iraqis to meet those benchmarks. I just feel 
that General Keane, on this one, makes the convincing argument 
and it’s a very practical argument from a person who’s had that 
kind of operational military responsibility. 

Those who are committing sectarian violence and terrorist vio- 
lence think they’re winning. Unless we show them that they can’t 
win by changing the dynamic, which this plan intends to do, 
they’re going to keep doing it and there’s not going to be any incen- 
tive for the Iraqi Government, or even the possibility for the Iraqi 
Government, to meet the benchmarks, and those million people 
that Secretary Perry quite rightly says have left Iraq — including a 
lot of doctors and teachers — they’re not going to come back because 
they’re going to be afraid to come back. There are leaders in the 
Iraqi parliament who are not in Baghdad today because they’re 
frightened by the violence. How can we expect the government to 
function, let alone meet the benchmarks we want, if people are 
afraid to go to their jobs in the parliament? 

So, General Keane, I want to ask you a few quick questions. In 
the proposal that you made with the military historian, Fred 
Kagan, which is, in many ways, similar to “The New Way Forward” 
the President recommended — you recommended more troops than 
we’re sending, approximately 35,000, if I remember. Is this 
enough? Can we succeed with the 21,000 or 22,000? 

General Keane. Yes. We recommended the same number of bri- 
gades for Baghdad and two Marine regiments for al Anbar. The dif- 
ference is the two Marine regiments for al Anbar. The President is 
executing two Marine battalions for al Anbar. So, we have a dif- 
ference in numbers, but not in terms of the number of units. That 
difference comes since we were counting more of the support 
troops, I think, than the Army leaders are counting. So, our num- 
bers were off a little bit because of that, but not in terms of the 
substance of it. The answer to your question is, yes, I do believe 
it’s enough troops to deal with the security issue in Baghdad and 
also the follow-on mission in al Anbar, which would be a security 
mission also, but not initially. 

Senator Lieberman. Okay. That’s important. 

Second, I want to ask you again — I think you said this in your 
opening statement. Let’s assume for a moment we all agree on 
what the benchmarks should be. You feel very strongly that we 
should not phase in the deployment of additional troops based on 
the Iraqis’ meeting of benchmarks in a month or two or three, be- 
cause that will impede the military effectiveness, the goal that you 
have of restoring security. In other words, if I hear you correctly, 
you think we should send the whole new deployment in there and 
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whatever benchmarks we agree on should be, effectively, after that 
period of time. 

General Keane. Yes, the military mission is attempting to gain 
security in Baghdad so that you can enable political, economic, and 
social progress. Once you accept that that’s the mission — to gain se- 
curity in Baghdad — then if you slow down the deployment of those 
forces, you begin to risk the mission because you give the enemy 
too much flexibility to move around on you. While you’re securing 
certain neighborhoods, they can create havoc and undermine what 
you are trying to do, because you are not able to bring the amount 
of force and mass together to shut them down. 

Senator Lieberman. Good. 

General Keane. That has always been our problem in the past. 
We bounce around from one neighborhood to another and clear 
them out, but we’ve never been able to stay and prevent them from 
terrorizing, intimidating, and assassinating those who have been 
cooperating with us. 

The pacing item for the deployment of these brigades will be 
their equipment. We are where we are there, in the sense that they 
have to get this equipment refit and the Army will try to move 
them as quickly as possible. But I don’t think we should put any 
constraints on this force other than that equipment. The Army 
should move it as quickly as we can so we can get that security 
done also as rapidly as we can and take the initiative away from 
the enemy. If you gear that to the benchmarks, then you begin to 
undermine the success of the military operation and defeat the 
very purpose for which it’s intended, which is to get security, so 
you can enable a political solution. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

My time is up. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. I know a number of people have taken to sug- 
gesting that the families of our soldiers don’t support what we do 
and I don’t believe that’s true. I had the sad duty, last night, to 
call a father, Paul Milliken, in Alabama, whose son, Jonathan, a 
private first class in Iraq, was killed. He told me, “Senator, you tell 
President Bush we support him 100 percent. You tell him that our 
son, Jonathan, who was 15 or 16 at the time September 11 oc- 
curred, made a decision then that America needed to do something, 
and he chose to join the military. He was doing what he believed 
in, and we have to take comfort in that.” 

So, I think it is the responsibility of this Congress to help de- 
velop the policies of the United States. We have the funding capa- 
bility of affecting those policies dramatically anytime we wish to, 
but we have an absolute responsibility not to undermine the ideal- 
ism and the courage and the dedication of those who serve us. 

General Keane, I think it is plain to anyone that you are correct 
to say that this is a question of will in many, many ways. It’s a 
psychological thing. A resolution that undermines the positive psy- 
chological impact of a step-up in forces can’t be helpful. We’ll just 
leave it at that. I think it’s unwise. 

I know there’s a tension here between how to proceed in dealing 
with the Sunni and Shia situation. General Keane, I’ll ask you — 
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it seems to be clear to me that the driving force, from the begin- 
ning, for this violence did not come from the Shia side, but really 
came from the Baathist, predominantly the Sunni, al Qaeda side. 
Would that be correct? 

General Keane. Yes, that’s true. It’s an important distinction to 
remember, because we get caught up in what’s in front of us, and 
it’s the sectarian violence, but it’s always important to understand 
what started this, and it was certainly the fact that the Sunni lead- 
ership, the former regime element, the Saddamists themselves, did 
not want to accept the U.S. occupation. They wanted to return to 
power. I think that our occupation helped grow an insurgency 
among the Sunnis as well. I think some of the ways we were doing 
military operations, if we’re honest with ourselves — and we should 
be — also helped grow that insurgency in the early days, in 2003. 

But then came al Qaeda, enabled by the fact that the Sunni- 
based insurgency existed in al Anbar. They had a foothold there. 
Then, of course, the Sunnis and al Qaeda, after the general elec- 
tion, in 2005, made a conscious strategic decision to provoke the 
Shias by the mosque bombing and also the assassination squads. 
What they wanted was a fairly predictable overreaction on the part 
of the Shia militia to raise the level of violence that would lead to 
the fracturing of this fledgling government. The Shia militias ac- 
commodated them. 

But in solving the problem, it’s instructive, I believe, to under- 
stand how it got started, because you have to stay focused on the 
Sunni insurgency. I believe we can stop the Shia militias and get 
them back behind their barricades but the main problem will re- 
main and that is the insurgency itself and the fact that they are 
refusing to accept any political accommodation because they believe 
they can win. It’s unclear how they get there out of a fractured and 
a failed state and that level of chaos with an 80 percent Shia and 
Kurd majority in the country. But, nonetheless, that’s somewhat ir- 
relevant. The fact is that they believe it. That reality is something 
we have to deal with. 

Senator Sessions. General, it goes on top of what I had heard. 
I had not heard that they thought they were winning, although I 
guess their step-up in activities indicates they believe they have a 
chance to win. But I had heard that — and it seemed to me some- 
what irrational — that the Shia thought that they might lose, that 
they were insecure, that they’d never been in control in Iraq, and 
the Sunnis had been in control. So this adds to the difficulties, I 
guess, for Mr. Maliki. We say he must do A, B, C, and D, but 
there’s so much violence that we can’t get a quorum in the par- 
liament. People are afraid to act in government positions and to de- 
mand certain benchmarks before we bring security to the country, 
I can see, as you’ve suggested, might be premature. We have to 
have some more security before some of the things that we want 
him to do can be accomplished. He may want to do them today but 
may not be able to do them. Is that part of the problem? 

General Keane. It definitely is part of the problem. We have to 
get some basic security for the government itself to function and 
certainly equally important, for the people themselves to be able to 
have a basic level of existence so children can go to school and busi- 
nesses can begin to grow. We cannot get this economy moving and 
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we cannot reduce this staggering unemployment unless we can 
start to grow some small businesses, open some of the former state- 
owned factories, and get some foreign investment. None of that can 
happen with this kind of chaos that’s on the streets. That’s the re- 
ality of it. 

Look, I share everybody’s frustration about the government and 
the desire to hold them to task. I think we should, and I like the 
idea of this body doing something to hold this government to task. 
I think it’s an appropriate thing to do. But the fact of the matter 
is, we have to get some basic security so that Maliki can function 
and do some of the things that he needs to do. I think they can 
be done in correlation, while we’re attempting to do this security, 
as well, because we’ll see some early results from this and there’ll 
be some indications of progress. It’s just that we should not create 
some false expectations, based on that, either. We’ve done that in 
the past because we wind up overselling the progress that we’re 
having. This will still take some time. But I do think there are op- 
portunities there for Maliki to move politically while the military 
is moving to establish basic security in Baghdad as well. 

Senator Sessions. General Keane, thank you for making ref- 
erence to the law enforcement problem and detention problem. 
That catch-and-release cannot continue. It demoralizes our soldiers, 
and clearly — and I have a number of examples of it — demoralizes 
Iraqis when they see people that are part of the insurgency be re- 
leased from prison and back on the streets again. I believe we need 
to make that a benchmark and the only way it can be done is — 
I’ll just offer this, and I’ve offered it to the administration — we 
have to have a military tribunal to try those who are threats 
against the state. We cannot expect a local judge to try a terrorist 
organization because he and his family will be threatened and he 
cannot do that effectively. If we do that and have prompt trials, we 
could make a difference, in my view. 

Ambassador Ross, just one brief comment and thought. I believe 
the interagency process is not where it needs to be. We’re in a very 
unusual circumstance. It seems to me, just from my observation, 
that the one entity that’s under the gun every day, and has the 
most intense interest making things happen on time, is the mili- 
tary, because their people are most at risk. It appears to me that 
the other government agencies oftentimes have the responsibility 
to do these things but don’t have the same intensity of effort or the 
personnel to do it. Don’t you think that the other agencies have to 
step up and we have to have a stronger unified effort in Iraq across 
the board? 

Ambassador Ross. I think there is no question. That’s certainly 
true. One thing is very clear, that many of the objectives the ad- 
ministration has on the nonmilitary side are going to be very hard 
to achieve right now, because it’s pretty hard to put together people 
on the ground in Iraq to do them. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to the panel. I’ve had the privilege of hearing the 
General and the Ambassador, in the last few days, in the Foreign 
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Relations Committee. Your testimony was excellent. Dr. Perry, as 
usual, you give us a great deal of insight. 

As I have already indicated privately, I wanted to respond to one 
my hest friends in the Senate, the Senator from Connecticut, be- 
cause I am one of those who voted, yesterday, in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, for the resolution on Iraq. 

All of you make compelling arguments and it’s a question of 
whether you believe that the Maliki government can get it together 
and whether or not we are getting accurate information. Of course, 
what this Senator has experienced received over, now, some num- 
ber of years, is misleading and inaccurate information, from the 
get-go, with regard to weapons of mass destruction, troop levels, 
the cost of the war, and the sectarian violence. I, as other members 
of this committee, have served in the United States military, and 
that’s a part of my background that brings me to the conclusions 
that I have now. So it’s a question of whether or not you believe 
that this plan will work in that crucible of sectarian violence. 

Now, Senator Coleman and I were there just before Christmas 
and we were just stunned at some of the comments by high-rank- 
ing government officials whose minds were so focused on their sec- 
tarian position that it was hard for us to get them to see that, in 
essence, there ought to be reconciliation. This Senator’s conclusion 
is that this plan isn’t going to work. General, I hope you’re right, 
and you had a great deal of input into advising the administration 
on what they should do. I hope you’re right. I hope what General 
Petraeus said to us was right and my parting comment to him was, 
“Godspeed, General.” I hope he’s right, and I hope he’s successful. 
But I don’t think the conditions on the ground. Senator Lieberman, 
are going to allow this to occur. 

So, what is the alternative? There’s an alternative, presented by 
the ISG, done in a bipartisan way by some of the most eminently 
respected people in the country. When you look at what we’re fac- 
ing with the treasure of lives and money, then it seems that we 
have to change course. 

Now, early on I found Senator McCain to be quite persuasive, 
saying “If we’re going to get in, let’s get in with sufficient force,” 
which, of course, we know now was one of the mistakes, also, from 
the get-go. General Shinseki was “dissed,” as we say on the street. 
Yet, we are where we are. I happen to think that this is the way. 

So, I would ask all of you just for your comments. What really 
troubled me, on my recent 2-week trip, was that while talking to 
all the heads of states in the neighborhood, we saw no unity. I’d 
get one head of state to say, “We ought to do this,” and another 
one that would say, “We ought to do that.” I went there, at the re- 
quest of General Hayden, to talk to the Saudi King about using 
their Sunni tribal contacts to try to bring about reconciliation with- 
in. I talked to the King, and then talked to the Princes who were 
carrying out the policy and I didn’t get the impression that they 
were really foursquare engaged in doing that. So, regarding this 
neighborhood, which we all feel would help the United States so 
much if they would get diplomatically involved, I would like you all 
to comment on that. Please also comment on whether or not you 
think Senator Biden’s three-part plan might help. 
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Dr. Perry. Senator Nelson, I believe that the regional players 
could play an important and a positive role, but only if the Iraqi 
Government has first embarked on a political reconciliation pro- 
gram. If they have a political reconciliation program, then the re- 
gional powers have something to support. In the absence of that, 
I don’t think the regional powers can have that much influence. 

On the so-called “soft partition,” by Senator Biden and Les Gelb, 
when the ISG was in Baghdad we raised that question to each of 
the government people we talked with. That was the only issue on 
which they were unanimous that this is a bad idea, and they would 
not support it. So, my only comment is that I, myself, think the 
partition is a very well thought out idea and a very sensible idea, 
which perhaps we could have imposed 2 years ago or so. It is quite 
clear now that we cannot impose that on the present government. 
If we want to go ahead with the partition, the first thing we have 
to do is remove the present government. 

Ambassador Ross. Senator, so much of how one looks at this 
comes from where you put the emphasis. Where I tend to put the 
emphasis is more on the internal Iraqi side of the equation and 
that’s why I focus more on what we have to do to try to change 
their behavior. 

When I say that, it means I haven’t given up on changing their 
behavior, although I have to admit, at this point, I have increas- 
ingly low expectations that their behavior is going to be changed. 
But I haven’t given up on changing their behavior and I think you 
have to exert leverage. They have to understand there’s a con- 
sequence for their nonperformance. 

Now, it relates specifically to your question about the neighbors, 
and the Saudis as an example. The reason the Saudis don’t do 
what we would like them to do is because they’re not interested in 
seeing the Shias dominate Iraq. They’re not interested in seeing 
Iran, through the Shias, dominate Iraq. One of the reasons one of 
the benchmarks that I identified is so important is because if the 
Saudis actually saw this government beginning to reach out to the 
Sunnis in an unmistakable way, in ways they haven’t done up until 
now, then it would give us greater leverage to go back to them and 
it would increase the possibility that they might change their be- 
havior. So, again, so much of where I come from — and maybe it’s 
because of my own experience — is looking at the internal dynamics 
here and the need to change those dynamics. 

With regard to soft partition, when I talked about it earlier, I 
said that believe somewhere down the road you may end up with 
something like that. The question is whether there is a practical 
way to do it. Until now, there hasn’t been a practical way to do it, 
but Michael O’Hanlon talks about how you do have 100,000 Iraqis 
a month being displaced, which is be^nning to create that reality 
whether anybody likes it or not. So, it may not be so far-fetched 
now. It certainly wouldn’t be where I would start, but I think it has 
to be one of the positions that you at least consider as you look at 
what might transpire over the coming year. 

General Keane. My view is that there’s always been an oppor- 
tunity to deal with Iraq as a regional problem. Certainly, there are 
divergent interests there. The Sunni Arabs are cheerleading this 
insurgency for all the obvious reasons. I’m not suggesting that 
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they’re directly aiding and abetting it but they are cheerleading it. 
The Syrians are aiding and abetting the insurgency for all the rea- 
sons we know. The Iranians are directly aiding what’s taking place 
with the Shia militias. They want us to fail and they would love 
to have a proxy state there for themselves I’m sure. 

But, nonetheless, the one thing they all have in common is, they 
don’t want a failed state. It’s not in their mutual interest, even the 
Iranians, to have a failed state, certainly in Iraq. Even for the Syr- 
ians, the two polar extremes here. So, if that’s the case, we go in 
there with our eyes wide open to what we’re dealing with, in terms 
of the Syrians and the Iranians. But I do believe that there is some 
basis to have some rather important discussions. I think the Iraqis 
should be the ones in the lead in doing this, not us, because I think 
we’re somewhat radioactive here in dealing with it. I think they 
should take the lead. 

I agree strongly with the Ambassador, that the influence on the 
Sunni Arabs clearly will come as a result of Maliki’s commitment 
to the Sunnis inside his own country. In my own mind, we have 
to change the behavior of those Sunnis quite a bit because of what 
their intent is, and military force will help change that behavior. 
But I think Maliki has to make the political commitment as well 
or we’re not going to get there. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would simply say to my good friend and my neighbor to the 
south that he and I have a disagreement about this particular 
issue and, like you. I’ve been to Iraq a number of times. Like you. 
I’ve visited with men and women wearing the uniform after they’ve 
come back, as well as before they have been deployed to Iraq. I 
know how badly those troops want to win this conflict. It really 
bothers me when we see a resolution that came out of the Foreign 
Relations Committee yesterday and says, basically, as policymakers 
to the Army, “You can’t win.” We’re going to take a policymaking 
position, telling our troops that. I have some real problems with 
that. But that will be the debate that we’ll undertake next week. 

Dr. Perry, I notice in your comments, as well as in the Iraqi re- 
port that you participated in, that you call for the withdrawal of 
combat forces, beginning immediately and being completed by the 
first quarter of 2008. What, in your opinion, is going to happen in- 
side of Iraq beginning in the second quarter of 2008? 

Dr. Perry. I believe what happens for the rest of the year will 
depend on whether the Iraqi forces are successful and come up to 
proficiency. I have argued from the beginning that we had too few 
troops in Iraq to carry out this mission. I strongly believe that. In 
my testimony, I said that the other 20,000 are too little and too 
late. We need perhaps twice as many, total, to do the job that 
needs to be done there. At this stage, that extra 150,000 troops are 
clearly not available from the U.S. ground forces. The only chance 
of getting them is from the Iraqi army. Therefore, the focus in our 
report was on trying to get the Iraqi army up to proficiency. It is 
not proficient enough to do the job today. We were focusing on hav- 
ing U.S. troops embedded in their units, down to the company 
level, to try to have a crash course of improvement in leadership 
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and proficiency. But if that does not happen, then I think we’re 
going to he in deep, deep trouble in Iraq. 

Senator Chambliss. Would you agree with Ambassador Ross that 
the chances are pretty good that we’re going to have an all-out civil 
war for 10 to 15 years following that pullout? 

Dr. Perry. I think we should do anything reasonably we can to 
avoid that outcome, but, at this stage, it is not clear to me that ei- 
ther of the strategies we’re talking about will be successful in doing 
that. In particular, I think the strategy of adding another 20,000 
troops has a very low probability of avoiding that. 

Senator Chambliss. So, are you committed to the fact that there 
is going to be an all-out civil war in Iraq and that it’s okay for that 
to happen? 

Dr. Perry. No, I’m not. Senator. 

Senator Chambliss. I’m not sure what you’re saying. 

Dr. Perry. The whole purpose of the thrust of the ISG rec- 
ommendation was to recommend a strategy which had a good prob- 
ability of avoiding that. 

Senator Chambliss. Every military expert that we’ve had come 
testify before us in the last few weeks has indicated, just as Am- 
bassador Ross has said, that there’s going to be then more of an 
extremist situation than others, but they’ve all generally agreed 
that there will be ethnic cleansing, that there will be an all-out 
civil war, and that, in effect, there will be much more violence in- 
side of Iraq after we vacate our combat forces there. I’m not sure, 
still, with your response, where you come down on that, as to 
whether or not you say that’s okay or whether these other meas- 
ures are guaranteed to ensure that doesn’t happen. 

Dr. Perry. No, my position is that, at such time as U.S. combat 
troops leave, there’s a probability that the violence will increase in 
Iraq, but I believe that is true whether they leave a year from now 
or 5 years from now, unless we can effect a political reconciliation. 
To my judgment, everything hinges on being able to get the polit- 
ical reconciliation to try to avoid that. 

Senator Chambliss. Ambassador, I agree with you that these 
benchmarks out there ought to be imposed on the political side 
rather than the military side and you are dead on with respect to 
your points as to what should happen. As Secretary Gates said 2 
weeks ago before this committee, and as the President confirmed 
to several of us in a private conversation, Maliki actually came for- 
ward with proposals, some of which have been incorporated into 
this strategy. We’ve not gotten a definite opinion from anybody 
that he can produce, or he will be able to do what he said he was 
going to do. I’d like your thoughts on that. These are commitments 
that have been made by Iraqis that, “we will do these benchmarks 
that have been set out there.” If I’m hearing you correctly, if they 
can produce, there is the opportunity for some sense of success 
with this operation. Am I understanding you correctly? 

Ambassador Ross. Yes, I guess what I was saying is that this is 
not the first time he’s made these kinds of promises, so I don’t have 
high expectations that he’s necessarily going to act on them. I have 
put a focus on trying to hold him to it. I have put a focus on trying 
to create a set of consequences for nonperformance because I still 
think there is a possibility — that’s my point — there is a possibility. 
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I understand the consequences of what happens if things all just 
fall apart. 

What I was suggesting is that I don’t have high expectations that 
this is going to work. I would try to create consequences for non- 
performance to increase the probability that it would work but I 
would also begin to position ourselves for alternatives, including a 
containment strategy, so we prevent the absolute worst from hap- 
pening if this doesn’t work. 

Senator Chambliss. General Keane, you have been involved in 
the decisionmaking process in this over the last several years. 
You’ve been very close to the situation. What, in your opinion, will 
happen inside of Iraq if we do complete a withdrawal of our combat 
forces in the first quarter of 2008? In your opinion, do the Iraqis 
have the capability of doing what they have said they are willing 
to do relative to these benchmarks we just talked about? 

General Keane. I’ve spent a lot of time on that issue. You’re 
making the assumption that we would not conduct this operation 
and we would begin a withdrawal in 2008? 

Senator Chambliss. Yes. 

General Keane. Is that what you’re suggesting? 

Senator Chambliss. Yes, sir. 

General Keane. Yes. The problem with that scenario is that the 
Iraqi security forces in 2008 will not be ready to protect their peo- 
ple and keep the level of violence down so we can make political, 
economic, and social progress. That is the reality of it. We may not 
like that but that’s the reality of it. So, once we start to withdraw, 
the level of violence will rise above what it currently is. There’ll be 
increased chaos in that country. I believe the intent of the leaders 
who want the chaos is to fracture the government and I believe 
they will be able to get at doing that over time, which will lead to 
an all-out civil war. We won’t have to debate whether it is or not 
because it’ll be blatantly obvious that the institutions have broken 
down completely and that we have complete anarchy on the streets, 
and it leads to a failed state. That is why my analysis is that there 
is something else you can do to prevent that from happening. Thus, 
the recommendation we’re dealing with here today, in terms of a 
military initiative whose single purpose is to buy time for the Iraqi 
security forces, but, equally important, is to get a political solution. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Clinton. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

I want to thank each of our witnesses for their lifetime of service 
to our country. Thank you very much for spending so much time 
with us and with other committees. 

Obviously, you can see clearly the anguish of members of this 
committee and other committees before whom you have appeared. 
No one wants to see this situation descend into even greater blood- 
shed and violence or a failed state. We understand that this is a 
direct threat to American national interests as well as a very tragic 
outcome for the intervention that we commenced. 

The problem we’re having, and the reason for this debate, is to 
try to figure out what Congress can usefully contribute to this. 
Again, we have no illusions of whether the President is going for- 
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ward with his policy. Several of you said that. The troops are mov- 
ing and the policy is being implemented. But I have three concerns 
that I would just like you to briefly respond to. 

General Keane was eloquent, and I know how much it pains him 
to describe the failures of this strategy in the past. I would person- 
ally appreciate any insights any of you might have into why the 
strategy failed and why we allowed that failure to continue. Clear- 
ly, I have strong opinions about the failure of oversight and ac- 
countability in Congress, but within the decisionmaking circles of 
both the civilian and military leadership of our country, why was 
this failed strategy maintained when it became evident to many 
people that it was not working? Because I think if we don’t under- 
stand that, we’re going to be sitting here in a year once again talk- 
ing about another strategy that, for whatever reason, has not yet 
succeeded. 

Second — and this, perhaps, goes directly to General Keane — what 
is behind the decision to have joint command? You were right on 
point about the necessity for unity of command. There’s an article 
in today’s New York Times that I think illustrates the difficulty our 
forces are going to confront. Once again, it is a joint U.S./Iraqi pa- 
trol on Haifa Street, which has changed hands so often they can’t 
keep up with it, and it became very clear that it was hard to know 
who was in charge, who was supposed to be making the decisions, 
who the enemy was. There is a troubling quote from a sergeant 
first class: “who the hell is shooting at us? Who’s shooting at us? 
Do we know who they are? Is it Sunni? Is it Shia? Is it some of 
the Iraqi soldiers who showed up and then disappeared?” There is 
a very strong argument, just based on this one story, turning and 
expecting to have that cooperative unity with no unity of command 
instead of having the kind of command structure that I think that 
you would recommend, we’re going to have a chaotic command 
structure, which I think plants the seeds of disaster from the level 
of the street fighting all the way up. 

Third, I believe strongly in trying to hold the Iraqis to the bench- 
marks or conditions. I absolutely agree with Ambassador Ross that 
we’ve had no consequences for nonperformance and we have squan- 
dered a lot of the leverage that we have had. I think that our fail- 
ure to impose any kind of conditions on our continued funding of 
the Iraqi security forces and even the personal security for mem- 
bers of the Iraqi Government is one piece of leverage that we’ve ab- 
dicated. 

I understand the argument that the proponents of this policy are 
making. We use military force, putting our young men and women 
into situations like the street fight in Haifa, to try to quell the in- 
surgents and change the behavior of the Sunnis who are sup- 
porting them, so that we can get the Maliki government secure 
enough to decide that it’s willing to reach out to the Sunnis, who, 
having been, in some respect, quelled, are going to be more respon- 
sive to such efforts on political reconciliation and that’s how we’re 
going to reach the point where we can begin to resolve these out- 
standing differences. It sounds like a very complicated process that 
I am dubious can have success. 

Could you just comment on some of those points? Perhaps, Dr. 
Perry, you could start? 
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Dr. Perry. I must say that I am appalled by a decision to move 
forward on the Baghdad operation without a joint command. The 
operation is called Operation Together Forward. To be together for- 
ward, we really need to have a joint command. So, General Keane 
has said — and I hope he is right — that General Petraeus will do 
what he can to mitigate that problem, but it’s still a problem. 

Second, as I have testified before, I think even with the troops 
that are being added, there will be too few to do the job. Again, 
General Keane has said that there’s a strategy for dealing with 
that problem — and I think it’s a very innovative strategy — which is 
to focus on the mixed Sunni/Shia neighborhoods, in which there are 
fewer than 2 million people. So, if you focus on 2 million people, 
then maybe you will have enough to do the job. I think that is our 
best chance of success there and I wish General Petraeus well in 
being able to achieve that. But it is a long shot and I wish so much 
was not hinging on what I consider to be a long shot. 

In any event, whatever we do militarily, if we cannot get the 
Maliki government to move forward meaningfully and effectively 
on political reconciliation, I think it doesn’t matter whether we 
have three brigades or five brigades or seven brigades, it will not 
be enough to deal with the problem. 

I strongly believe that we need to move forward with the political 
reconciliation and security jointly, and not do the security, hoping 
we can do the political reconciliation later. 

Thank you. 

Ambassador Ross. I’ll just make two quick comments. 

On your first set of observations about why the strategy failed 
and why we held onto a failed strategy for so long, I think there’s 
no doubt we went in with far too few forces, we went in with far 
too optimistic assumptions, and we ignored the nature of the real 
sectarian divide and how we were going to have to cope with that. 
Which really leads me to the last set of observations you made. 

The fundamental problem we face today — and Bill Perry was just 
saying it — is the lack of reconciliation, and the lack of a prospect 
for it. I see little sign that this Shia government is interested in 
it and the only way to change their behavior is for them to see that 
they have a lot to lose if they don’t. So we have to find a way to 
strike the balance between not necessarily having the lid come off, 
because they aren’t sufficiently uncomfortable with where things 
are, and yet, convince them that they’re going to end up producing 
the very scenario that could end up threatening them. Somehow, 
we have to produce consequences and we have to hold them to a 
standard of performance — and I’d say, since they have promised it, 
let’s hold them to what they themselves have said. I see no reason 
why Congress can’t, in fact, use their own words now as the stand- 
ard by which to judge their performance and to create a set of con- 
sequences if they don’t act. 

General Keane. I appreciate the thoughtful questions. They’re 
not easy to deal with. 

Why the failed strategy? I think, right from the beginning, we 
were executing the ideology dealing with the level of force, of tak- 
ing the minimal application of force. This happened in Afghanistan, 
in my judgment, when we put the force levels in there, following 
the collapse of the Taliban, and we were only willing to commit the 
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minimum force to deal with it. Actually, in my own view, it was 
a lack of sufficient force. It wasn’t even enough. It’s not surprising 
that the Taliban are able to resurge and commit and exploit the 
vulnerabilities that exist because of it. 

So, here comes Iraq, and a very successful invasion with what I 
believe was the appropriate level of force. Not everyone agreed with 
that but the Joint Chiefs all had their fingerprints on the level of 
force that was applied for the invasion. We backed into the insur- 
gency in the sense that we did not see it coming. I think you can 
hold us, as senior leaders, accountable for not at least reasoning 
that this was one of those options that they could select and we 
should have had plans to deal with that. If we had plans, we would 
have intellectually thought about how to do this, and, much more 
importantly, we would have had a force list of the kind of forces 
and the size of forces we would need to deal with it. Then, when 
it began to materialize, we would have been ready with a much dif- 
ferent size of force and also a different character of the force, in 
terms of its content, would have been different. So, that was wrong. 

But then as we got into this thing, I believe this minimal ide- 
ology, in terms of applying force, was in play. We developed what 
I call a short-war strategy, designed to rush to a political objective 
when the political culture was not ready for a truly representative 
government. That’s one of our challenges that now we’re trying to 
get them to do this. But the truth is that they don’t have the polit- 
ical maturity to deal with a true representative government. So 
that was one issue, and, I think it was a mistake. 

The second one was the military strategy. I believe, without pub- 
licly saying so, we made up our minds if we go after this insur- 
gency and try to defeat the insurgency with U.S. forces in the lead, 
this, by every sense of the word, will be a protracted conflict that 
will go on for years. It will eventually erode the American people’s 
will, we’ll have to keep high force levels for a long time there, and 
the adverse impact on the Army and the Marine Corps will be sig- 
nificant. I think that was in play, without ever being put on the 
table. So we had a short- war strategy politically, and then a short- 
war strategy militarily, because we made the conscious decision to 
turn it over to the Iraqis to let them do it, thinking that we could 
get them trained up in sufficient time so we could then exit and 
their readiness would be our exit strategy. 

The problem when I look at it — and I was still supporting it, my- 
self, in 2005 — is that I knew it had risks associated with it. But 
in 2005 we began to have enough evidence to know that the enemy 
was exploiting that strategy because we were not protecting the 
people ourselves, and the Iraqis could not. They began to raise the 
level of violence beyond anything that we had envisioned that the 
Iraqis would have to be able to deal with. So, right then, I think, 
in hindsight, we knew the strategy had failed. Even before the gen- 
eral election we knew that the military strategy was failing and we 
should have started to make an adjustment to it and say, “Look, 
the only way we can bring this level of violence down is to begin 
to secure this population and keep these thugs and killers off of 
them.” To do that would have meant what? More troops. I just 
think that was off the table, clearly. It was just not an item that 
was on the table. 
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I also believe, Senator, that the military leaders, themselves — I 
don’t buy this argument that Rumsfeld was muscling our generals 
and they didn’t have the moral courage to request more forces, but 
somehow they all knew they needed more forces. I believe that 
General Casey and General Abizaid are thoughtful people; they 
were committed to the strategy, and they believed it could work. 
When you commit yourself to something and you’re working an 
18-, 20-hour day, and you have nothing nurturing your life whatso- 
ever, except this one singular mission that you’re absorbed with, 
and there’s nothing else in your life but this, and you’re looking for 
some measures of success for all of this effort that you’re expend- 
ing — not just yourself, but this entire force — you’re going to see 
some things that are looking okay to you, and you have a tendency 
to fall prey to that and to make more out of that than what it 
should be. You deny seeing some of the harsh reality of what’s tak- 
ing place. 

I’m not making excuses. I’m just trying to explain the human dy- 
namics of this thing, how very good people who have had good 
judgment in the past can make mistakes. 

Chairman Levin. If we could interrupt you right there. Because 
there are only a few minutes left on the vote, we’re going to have 
to recess, if you’re done Senator Clinton, for 10 minutes. If you 
could all stay with us, we would appreciate it. If you’re not able to 
stay and you have to leave, we understand that. 

We’ll stand in recess for 10 minutes. [Recess.] 

The committee will come back to order. 

I believe Senator Graham would be next. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’d like to com- 
pliment you on a well-timed hearing that’s, I think, very instruc- 
tive for us all here in Congress and the country, to think through 
the problems we have. 

I guess the basic dilemma I have is that I do realize that we 
have to change people’s behavior. I used to be a divorce lawyer and 
I found that to be very hard to do at times. It’s probably the best 
analogy I have for the Middle East, hard-hearted people who don’t 
want to give an inch. 

But, anyway, the consequences of my action as a Senator are 
going to be viewed by a lot of audiences. I’m trying to make a list 
of the audiences that we’re dealing with. 

Domestically, I think some of the resolutions that are drawn 
up — the nonbinding resolutions, in particular — to make a domestic 
political point and that’s not lost upon me. I’m not criticizing people 
for doing that, because we want to keep our jobs. When the war 
is at 65-35, I think a lot of people want to be on record with their 
constituents saying, “This is not going well. I see it like you do. I’m 
not so sure this war is going to work out well and I want to be on 
record saying that.” Regarding too little, too late — Dr. Perry, some 
people feel that — so you want a resolution for your own political 
needs. That’s just a reality. I’m not criticizing anybody. That’s just 
politics. 

There’s another audience and that’s the President. I think people 
want to tell him, particularly on the other side, ‘Your past mis- 
takes are not going to be tolerated in the future, and we’re going 
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to put them on the record; we’re going to hold you accountable; 
we’re going to question whether or not anybody should follow your 
new lead, based on your failure to perform in the past; you don’t 
have an open-ended commitment; and your ability to maneuver and 
operate in Iraq is not going to be unchallenged.” So, the resolution 
is designed to put the President on notice. I think that’s part of 
what’s going on here. 

Do you all agree with that, so far? All right, good. Just be pa- 
tient, there’s more. 

The other audience, the most important audience to me, is 
Maliki. I’m trying to figure out who he is, what would motivate 
him, and what is his agenda. The central question for me — and, I 
think, for the country — is, does this guy, Maliki, desire to unify his 
country, or does he desire a Shia-dominated state where he’s the 
leader? 

What do you think. Dr. Perry? 

Dr. Perry. Based on his actions to this date, they provide evi- 
dence that he favors a Shia-dominated state. 

Senator Graham. Would you agree there’s also some evidence 
that he wants a unified country, because he’s willing to talk about 
democracy? 

Dr. Perry. Yes. 

Senator Graham. Would you agree with me that al Qaeda con- 
siders him the enemy, not an ally? 

Dr. Perry. Yes, I do. 

Senator Graham. So, let’s start with that proposition that al 
Qaeda sees Maliki as an enemy. Does that necessarily mean he’s 
our friend? No, but that’s a good start. 

Ambassador, how do you see Maliki and what his agenda might 
be? 

Ambassador Ross. I think that Maliki basically is a Shia leader. 
I don’t think that he’s motivated only by keeping himself in power, 
but I think he’s motivated by having the Shia reverse all the his- 
torical abuses and the historical oppression of being an underclass, 
and dominating Iraq. He favors democracy, but, in no small part, 
because the Shia are 60 percent of the country. 

Senator Graham. You know what we would call him here? A 
Democrat or a Republican, because that’s what we try to do. We 
try to capture enough seats in Congress to influence policy, but 
we’ve done it through the rule of law, in a different way. I agree 
with you. 

So what I’m trying to do is to bring out the best in Maliki and 
communicate that the best hope for the Shia majority is to live in 
peace with the Sunni minority and the Kurd minority; and that if 
you really have hopes and dreams for the Shia future, those hopes 
and dreams are best achieved with a stable Iraq that shares the 
revenue, where you don’t have to fear sectarian violence, you can 
practice your religion openly, without fear; and you can have an in- 
fluence on the decisions to be made in your country. So, I think 
that is exactly his agenda and my hope is that we can convince him 
that the best hope for his Shia population is to do deals with the 
Sunnis and the Kurds. 

That gets me to my basic point. I’ve come to the conclusion, 
rightly or wrongly being a politician, myself, that I do have some 
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ability to influence people, or I wouldn’t be here. I have some skills 
in influencing the other side, and they have like skills. Sometimes 
we do it through tough commercials and sometimes we do it 
through back-room negotiations, but I’ve come to the conclusion 
that none of us would be able to reconcile the differences that exist 
in Iraq with this level of violence. It is my basic proposition. Dr. 
Perry, that, no matter how skilled a politician you might be, no 
matter how good a heart you have, the violence is too high, because 
it’s hardening the hearts around those that you have to deal with. 

So, I’ve decided, as a Senator in our Congress here, that my 
number one goal is to restore order to the point that we can do ev- 
erything that all of you have talked about. Dr. Perry, the reason 
I disagree with the ISG’s way of restoring order is because of the 
other audiences that are listening out there include al Qaeda, ex- 
tremists groups, and insurgency groups within Iraq. I think if you 
set a timetable to reduce combat capability by 2008 on the Amer- 
ican side — and I may be wrong — I think it emboldens those forces 
who are friends of chaos. That’s just an honest, healthy debate. I 
understand what you’re trying to do. You’re trying to get the Iraqi 
army out front sooner rather than later, and that’s the ultimate 
goal of us all. 

General Keane, let’s talk about how the surge, as a new strategy, 
would accommodate some of the needs we have in Iraq. 

Seventy percent of our casualties come from improvised explosive 
devices (lEDs), is that correct? 

General Keane. I’m not sure what that number is, but the over- 
whelming majority are lEDs. 

Senator Graham. I think it’s 70-percent-plus. That tells me 
something. That means that when we get into firefights, we do 
pretty well. The enemy has withdrawn from those confrontations. 
As someone mentioned, there is not really any possibility that the 
enemy will beat us militarily. They know that. So, they’re trying 
other ways to accomplish their agenda. They’ve been pretty clever 
about it, particularly al Qaeda. 

Now, one way to suppress the lEDs anew would be to go to the 
root cause of the problem. I think there are three problems that are 
associated with these attacks. One of those problems is a failed 
economy. I would argue that there are some people involved in the 
lED business that are not committed jihadists or insurgents, but 
there’s no other way for them to make money and the militias are 
preying on their economic problem. Is that true. General Keane? 

General Keane. Yes, absolutely true. 

Senator Graham. Do you think that’s true. Ambassador Ross? 

Ambassador Ross. Yes. 

Senator Graham. Dr. Perry? 

Dr. Perry. Yes. 

Senator Graham. I think that is true. If you’re having to raise 
a family and there’s no hope, economically, around you, and some- 
one comes along and says, “Here’s $500,” and that gets your family 
through some hard times, you’re likely to do it. So, the economic 
part of this surge, to me, makes a lot of sense. 

I’m already out of time. I’m sorry. 

The bottom line is that the economic part of the surge makes 
sense to me to take that off the table. The rule-of-law part of the 
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surge makes sense, and that is, if you catch somebody making 
lEDs, the new goal is to punish them severely, openly, and swiftly, 
and have more military capacity to put the lED bombmakers on 
the run. So, it makes military sense. 

I appreciate all of you being here. If I knew how to influence peo- 
ple to get what I want, I would have had a more successful private 
life. But I do believe this, that our only opportunity to push 
through these problems is to side with the moderates, as imperfect 
as they may be, and never let the extremists get America on the 
run, because if you’re on the run in the Middle East, your days are 
numbered. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Graham, thank you. 

We’ll have a second round, with a few minutes each, unless the 
witnesses can’t stay on. We’ll just proceed, let’s say, with a 3- 
minute second round. There are just a few of us here. 

Dr. Perry, the ISG talked to Generals Abizaid and Casey, and 
they indicated, apparently, to the ISG that additional brigades 
would not increase the likelihood of success. I want to make sure 
that I got that right. Can you tell us why it is they did not feel 
that additional forces would make the difference there? 

Dr. Perry. They said that the key to success was to put an Iraqi 
face on the war, not an American face, and that adding more troops 
obviously reinforced the American aspect of it. Second, I think a 
very important point here was that it would delay the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment doing the actions that it needed that could lead to real 
success. All of the generals we talked to there emphasized that po- 
litical reconciliation was the key and that you could not expect 
military success if you could not get the political reconciliation. 
They feared that any action, such as bringing in more troops, 
would only give the Iraqi Government a rationale for delaying mov- 
ing forward with that political reconciliation. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Is that also your personal view? 

Dr. Perry. Yes, it is. I found them very persuasive on that point. 

Chairman Levin. Ambassador Ross, Secretary Rice has said that 
direct negotiations with Syria and Iran would put the United 
States in a position of being a supplicant. Do you agree with that? 

Ambassador Ross. I don’t believe you become a supplicant unless 
you go into the negotiations and act like one. So, I don’t think that 
direct negotiations with them is necessarily something that would 
make us a supplicant. 

I would say, I don’t want to send either of them a message that 
what they’re currently doing is working. So, my own preference, in 
each case, would be to deal with them, as it relates to Iraq, not bi- 
laterally, but as part of a regional conference. 

Chairman Levin. So, at least dealing with them as part of a con- 
ference does not put us in the position of being a supplicant by the 
fact that we’re present at such a meeting? 

Ambassador Ross. Absolutely, it doesn’t, number one. Number 
two, the value of doing it in a multilateral setting is that you’re not 
exaggerating their significance within Iraq. Yes, they each have an 
impact, the Iranians much more than the Syrians, but if you put 
them in a regional setting, or in a multilateral setting, then, by 
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definition, you’re treating them as one of the neighbors, you’re not 
singling them out and making them more important. 

In general, I would say, in dealing with both Iran and Syria, the 
approach ought to be what I call a “sticks-and-carrot approach,” 
meaning they have to understand that there is a price for what 
they’re doing, and then they also have to understand what they can 
gain if they stop. I think it’s better to concentrate their minds on 
what the price is first rather than trying to induce them first, be- 
cause I think they read inducements incorrectly. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General, my last question. The Army Times, I believe, on Decem- 
ber 29, published a poll of our troops. This was one of the questions 
which was asked of our troops in Iraq: “how likely is the United 
States to succeed in Iraq?” The answers were the following: 50 per- 
cent felt we are either very likely to succeed or somewhat likely to 
succeed; 13 percent said very likely; 37 percent said somewhat like- 
ly; and 41 percent said we’re either not very likely or not at all 
likely to succeed. Now, does the publication of that kind of a poll 
that’s taken among our troops undermine the morale of our troops? 

General Keane. No, I think it’s an honest reflection of how they 
feel. The American soldier, as I said before, is an American first. 
Even when it comes to how a war is proceding. Thank God they 
are who they are. They have their own views about it and they 
question it, but they perform their duty under enormously stressful 
conditions. So their thoughts on this are healthy, in my judgment. 
I would share that majority view that you just said. I think it’s 
probably an accurate description of how people feel about it. I feel 
the same way about it given that question. 

Chairman Levin. The fact that 41 percent feel that we’re not 
very likely to succeed or not at all likely to succeed — that’s a large 
percentage. 

General Keane. It is a large percentage. 

Chairman Levin. Does the publication of that opinion poll under- 
mine our troops because 41 percent have a different view from the 
50 percent? 

General Keane. I think whenever you bring a group of troops to- 
gether and whatever the issue is, they’re not a homogenous group 
in that sense. They are thinking people and they’re going to have 
their own views about how that war’s being fought. I think they’re 
entitled to that feeling, frankly, given their participation in it. 

Chairman Levin. So do 1. 

General Keane. What’s good about that is they can have that 
view and they can question it. I was like that when I was a young 
kid in the Vietnam war. I knew something was wrong. I wasn’t 
smart enough to figure it out as a young platoon leader and com- 
pany commander, but I knew we weren’t getting at this right. It 
didn’t look like we were going to be able to finish it completely ei- 
ther. So, I think they honestly reflect that view. 

If you asked them, also, “Is there a way we can do something 
about this, and what it is that we can do about it?” That would be 
interesting too. 

Chairman Levin. Did the election results — which pretty clearly 
indicated, by most observers, that the American people wanted to 
change direction in Iraq — undermine the morale of the troops? 
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General Keane. I’m not an expert; you all here know much more 
about it than I do, but I think when it came to Iraq, it had a lot 
to do with the lack of progress and the lack of success, and their 
frustration with that. 

Chairman Levin. All right, thank you. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think these are very good questions to be asking. I’m of the 
opinion that Senator Lieberman is here for a reason. He’s here in 
spite of his support for the war in Iraq, because people in Con- 
necticut saw in Senator Lieberman an honest, decent man who was 
following his own conscience. If you consider the last election a ref- 
erendum that we should all just leave Iraq tomorrow, I think it 
would be a mistake. 

But the point is that we all understand the consequences of a 
failed state and we’re trying to avoid it. I would like to continue 
along the lines that I was asking before. 

Baghdad, I just don’t believe it’s possible to have political rec- 
onciliation in a capital where you cannot take your kids for a walk 
down the street or go to the store with any certainty of coming 
back. Now, does anyone deny on this panel that Baghdad is an ex- 
tremely dangerous capital? Do you all agree that political reconcili- 
ation would be best achieved if Baghdad were a more secure place? 

Dr. Perry? 

Dr. Perry. Senator Graham, what we’re trying to do in Baghdad 
is pour water on the fire that’s burning, to put it out. But, while 
we’re doing that, it would be nice if somebody would not feed any 
more coals to the fire. 

Senator Graham. Absolutely. 

Dr. Perry. The political problem is adding the coals that are 
making the fire worse. We need to do them both together. 

Senator Graham. I could not agree with you more, and here’s 
where we diverge. General Keane has come up with a way to make 
up for past mistakes. You’re coming up with a way that I think 
compounds past mistakes. I may be wrong. 

What are those past mistakes? Economic progress in Iraq has not 
been what we would like it to be. How would you like to be Gov- 
ernor of a State where 40 percent of the people in your capital are 
unemployed? The Maliki government is 8 months old. We declared 
our independence in 1776, and it took us to 1789 to ratify our Con- 
stitution. So, you have Mr. Maliki, who’s imperfect, but he’s pre- 
siding over a capital where there is in parts of it, 40 percent unem- 
ployed. So, with the new strategy. General Keane, isn’t it to ad- 
dress some of the unemployment problems? 

General Keane. We believe you cannot make the economic 
progress you need until you get some basic security. There’s going 
to be no foreign investment, you can’t get small-business loans, you 
can’t even get the state-owned factories opened and working until 
you get some basic security going. 

Senator Graham. Ambassador Ross, what percentage of money 
on reconstruction projects goes to security? 

Ambassador Ross. I don’t know the precise percentage, but, un- 
fortunately, an awfully high percentage goes to that. 

Senator Graham. It is over 40 percent. 
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Ambassador Ross. Yes. 

Senator Graham. Mr. Chairman, we have made many mistakes 
in Iraq. We underestimated how hard it would be to build a democ- 
racy out of a dictatorship. We’ve never had enough troops. I can go 
on and on and on. But what we’re trying to do is rectify those mis- 
takes. To me, economically the new strategy will help economic re- 
construction. The military part of the new strategy will control the 
violence, at least it is our best hope to control the violence. 

Finally, political reconciliation. I’ll end on this thought. If there 
was a deal on the oil revenue in the next 6 months where the 
Sunnis felt like they had a piece of the economic pie, what impact 
would that have on the overall opportunity for political reconcili- 
ation? Dr. Perry? 

Dr. Perry. That would be a very important development, par- 
ticularly if it happened 3 months from now instead of 6 months 
from now. 

Senator Graham. Yes, sir, I agree with you. Let’s say 3 months, 
that’s better. 

Ambassador Ross. It would be, because of what it would sym- 
bolize. 

Senator Graham. General Keane? 

General Keane. As a practical matter, unless you change the 
Sunnis’ behavior and their attitude — I’m talking about the Sunni 
insurgency, who believes that they’re winning — they don’t want 
some of the oil, they want all the oil, and you have to change that. 
The security operation is a step towards changing it. You need to 
do both but you have to change that attitude and that behavior of 
that Sunni leadership. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. General Keane, when we were talking before, I 
got the impression that you attributed the previous strategy almost 
entirely to the recommendations of military officers like General 
Casey and General Abizaid. My understanding — and I might be 
wrong — is that strategy-making is interactive, certainly, but flows 
from command guidance, from the national command authority, 
and that guidance involves not only the mission, but also the re- 
sources. So, I’m just confused about how these two general officers 
could be free agents. They certainly weren’t free agents to deter- 
mine the invasion of Iraq. 

General Keane. I’m sorry if I gave that impression. It is cer- 
tainly a shared responsibility. General Casey did put together a 
campaign plan in the summer of 2004. 

Senator Reed. Was that at the direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense and with some guidance? 

General Keane. We did not have a campaign plan before, under 
General Sanchez, in 2003-2004. The ingredients of that campaign 
plan were approved by General Abizaid and also by Secretary 
Rumsfeld. Listen, this is a collegial, collaborative relationship that 
these men have. They talk to each other frequently and share their 
thoughts. I think all I was suggesting is that there’s a shared re- 
sponsibility here for the development of the strategy. 

Senator Reed. I appreciate that, but I think there’s also, unless 
I’m mistaken, the Secretary of Defense not answering to General 
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Abizaid or to General Casey; they, indeed, were answering to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

General Keane. No, there’s no doubt about that. Clearly they 
were answering to the Secretary of Defense and also to the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Senator Reed. Right. 

You talk about General Odierno and General Petraeus, and I 
have respect for them. They’re good officers. General Odierno was 
criticized publicly in the press about his operations with the 4th In- 
fantry Division. The criticism — I’m simplifying it — was: ‘You’re 
sending people in to kick down doors and grab people,” et cetera. 
Is that what we’re going to have to do in Baghdad? How do we 
avoid that? Haifa Street, yesterday, was American GIs and Iraqis 
running through and kicking down doors. 

General Keane. No, General Odierno was criticized, particularly 
in — I think it was Tom Ricks’ book, “Fiasco.” I think the criticism 
was overdone, but, also, some of the criticism, I think, is fair. If 
General Odierno — and I don’t want to speak for him — ^but I know 
he certainly has looked back on that and recognizes that there 
were some mistakes made. I happened to see some of those mis- 
takes. I was there at the time observing it. We were conducting 
very aggressive offensive operations in the Kirkuk area where he 
was doing cordon-and-search operations. I do think that they 
helped to grow the insurgency — the aggressive nature of those op- 
erations. But look, I went home on the airplane from that visit, and 
it was a sobering trip for me, because I knew that, intellectually, 
the United States Army, in terms of its education and its training 
and its doctrine, was ill-equipped to fight a counterinsurgency. We 
have not been training our officers and our senior NCOs to deal 
with that kind of irregular warfare. We were training them to deal 
with conventional campaigns to defeat other armies and we became 
preeminent in the world at that. But I knew, also, we’re Americans 
and we’re going to learn very quickly, and very quickly we have 
learned. 

I think General Odierno, along with a lot of others, to include 
myself, has learned an awful lot that we didn’t know back in 2003. 
In this operation in Baghdad, to be specific about it, we will have 
to go house-by-house. We will do that with dignity, respecting the 
people that are there, but also understanding that there is enemy 
in their midst. We know how to do this. We’ve been doing this for 
3-plus years now. So we know how to do that, be firm about it, and 
also do it without undue harm to the population we’re attempting 
to secure, as well. So, we know how to do this operation. I think 
initially we struggled with some of this but our forces are experi- 
enced and our leaders are educated and much better trained to do 
this when they come in to the area of operations than what they 
had been initially. 

Senator Reed. I have additional questions, Mr. Chairman, if 
you’ll allow it. 

Chairman Levin. If you don’t mind, we’ll call on Senator Warner 
and then come back to you. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I’ll pick up right where my distinguished colleague left off, ag- 
gressive operations, the nature of the operations, and kicking down 
doors in private homes. This troubles me greatly and it’s why I feel 
that the Iraqi forces should be doing this. It doesn’t take a lot of 
training to teach a person to kick down a door, particularly when 
they understand the language that the people inside will respond 
with, and when they understand the culture. Why can’t the Iraqis 
take that part of the operation and we simply be there, embedded 
to work on, maybe, plans and tactics and to supply them? 

General Keane. I think they can. Senator, but they just cannot 
do it entirely by themselves. It’ll be a shared experience. We’ll be 
there with them, as we do combined operations right now in var- 
ious parts of Iraq. This is not new to us. But what is new is bring- 
ing this amount of force to Baghdad to secure that population. The 
density of the operation and the mass of it is new. The fact that 
there’ll be Iraqis and Americans operating together, advantaging 
each other’s strengths, and certainly having Iraqis as opposed to 
Americans go through doors, makes a lot more sense. I’m sure the 
tactical commanders will take advantage of that as much as they 
can. Iraqis are able to isolate friend from foe much faster than 
what we can, for all the obvious reasons that you’re familiar with. 
But, in the same respect, there are not enough of them, and they’re 
not trained to the standard that our forces are, in terms of coping 
with the enemy, in terms of the violence that’s there and having 
to deal with al Qaeda, Shia militia, and the insurgents. Our skill 
sets are at a higher degree to deal with that and we also need the 
density of the mass to deal with it. 

Senator Warner. Let’s get back to that: “there’s not enough of 
them.” We just, in our earlier colloquy, said there are 150,000 of 
them. That’s quite a few. I don’t see why we couldn’t have just al- 
lowed them to take this operation on, and, to the extent that we 
had to take added forces and put them elsewhere in the nation of 
Iraq to replace their absence, that’s what worries me about this 
plan, that not enough emphasis has been put on the Iraqi forces. 

Now, you’ve been very forthcoming in saying that, in your judg- 
ment, they’re not up to it. But that astonishes me. We’ve been at 
this training now for over 2V2 years, and, time and time again, peo- 
ple have come before this committee to testify about the progress 
that’s being made. Here we are at the juncture of a very critical 
campaign, a needed effort to try and reduce the violence, and we’re 
learning some details that had not been shared with us before — the 
professional judgment of yourself and, I think, others, that they’re 
just not up to the task of kicking down a door and inquiring of the 
people, or ascertaining the level of presence in there, as to whether 
or not it’s enemy. For myself and, I think, the American people, 
this is what’s most troubling of all. I really do. 

General Keane. I understand your concern and the frustration 
that you feel about this. But growing and developing an army from 
scratch does take time. Senator. We have to train the NCOs, we 
have to put the officer education programs in place before. 

Senator Warner. Okay, you’ve been through that, and you’ve 
made it clear. 
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General Keane. We train, obviously, the basic recruits and 
marry them up in units. They need to get operational experience. 
It does take time, and we’ve made progress. 

Senator Warner. I know, but I came through the training 
camp — commands in World War II in the last year of the war, and 
then again in Korea. Boy, I’ll tell you, I saw others whipped in to 
shape in 6 or 8 months and into the face of battle and they were 
brave soldiers. We’ve been over 2 years working with this Iraqi 
group. I recognize the NCO concept and the officer concept. That 
is important to us. But I tell you, I have a hard time understanding 
why they can’t be the ones that promulgate this campaign. It’s an 
important campaign. They know the language. They know the cul- 
ture. They know the neighborhood. 

General Keane. I share your desire and I wish they were, but 
the harsh facts are, they’re not ready for it. 

Senator Warner. All right. Now let’s go to this dual chain of 
command. Would you describe how we’ve been operating thus far 
as we work with Iraqi forces? Is there a dramatic change as we 
shift into this plan from what we’ve been doing for several years? 

General Keane. By and large, the way we’ve been operating be- 
fore is that as the Iraqi security forces are trained and battalions 
and brigades and divisions are developed, they certainly command 
those organizations. But when we go out on operations, particularly 
with U.S. forces, they fall under our command. So, U.S. com- 
manders can direct and employ those forces. What we cannot do 
and what we find frustrating is, if we need five Iraqi brigades to 
do X, we may not get five Iraqi brigades to do X, because the Min- 
ister of Defense, for whatever the reason, cannot get those forces 
there. So those are things that we’ve been incapable of doing. But, 
at the tactical level, we have been controlling those forces. 

What will happen now is that, at the very top, there’s an Iraqi 
commander in charge of Baghdad. This is a new command struc- 
ture and it’s just evolving. Below him will be a commander for the 
new redistricting that has taken place — the nine districts. There’ll 
be a commander there. Then there will be Iraqi troop commanders 
below that commander. They will respond to that chain of com- 
mand. Where that gets problematic is at the very bottom. 

Senator Warner. Down at the company platoon level. 

General Keane. Down at the bottom where you’re on the street 
with the U.S. forces. 

Senator Warner. You have to make decisions in a split second. 

General Keane. That’s right. So, that’s where that’s a problem. 
The second place it’s a problem is that they can control the number 
of forces that are going to be in each one of those districts, and 
move them around at will, which may at times be very different 
from what we believe is necessary to deal with the enemy situa- 
tion. So, you could have a brigade or two that’s moving to some 
other district, at the frustration of the American commander who 
needs those Iraqi units in this district for X reason. 

So, those are the two problems, I think, that will manifest them- 
selves. One is at the tactical level: Who’s in control at the point of 
contact where the shooting’s going on? You need one commander. 

Senator Warner. All right. 
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General Keane. Then the Iraqis are going to he able to move 
their forces around at times where we will disagree with that 
movement. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Now, at that tactical level 

Chairman Levin. Could we switch back and forth now? 

Senator Warner. All right, let me just finish this question, then. 
At that tactical level, if there’s a dispute, who is to resolve the dis- 
pute between, say, the American company commander and the 
Iraqi company commander, or the two platoon lieutenants? Who re- 
solves the dispute? The Iraqis say, “No, we should go here,” and 
the Americans say, “No, to get this target, we have to go there.” 
Who resolves that dispute? 

General Keane. What they’ll do is try to resolve it between them. 
There’ll be human dynamics at play. 

Senator Warner. Is there any precedent in history for putting 
our U.S. forces in a comparable situation of such duality of com- 
mand at the tactical level all the way up? I can’t think of it. 

General Keane. I don’t have it at my fingertips, if there is a 
precedent for it. 

I think what they’ll also do is, they’ll join the headquarters to- 
gether. So, the Iraqi battalion commander and U.S. battalion com- 
mander will bring their headquarters physically together and 
they’ll do that up and down the chain of command, as much as they 
possibly can, to preclude this. 

Now, what I’m hoping, to be quite frank about it — and I didn’t 
say this before — is that when General Petraeus gets on the ground 
over there, I hope he puts his two big feet right in the middle of 
this thing and tries to get this resolved, to get it out of this situa- 
tion we’ve just been talking about and get it into something that’s 
much more practical militarily. I hope he has his way with the 
Iraqis to convince them that, while it may be desirable on their 
part to flap their wings a little bit and demonstrate some control 
here while we’re doing this decisive operation, it actually risks the 
success of the operation. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General Keane. I hope he can convince them of that. 

Senator Warner. I share that, but I don’t want a lot of finger- 
pointing — no one wants that — and the Iraqis laying the blame and 
saying, “We failed to achieve that goal because of what this Amer- 
ican captain said over here.” The next thing you know, we’re going 
to have incident after incident after incident of that sort of cross- 
claim and no one accepting the accountability for the ultimate deci- 
sionmaking. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Warner. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I want to follow up on a couple of points. As I under- 
stand this operation, because of the limited number of forces we 
have and because of political reasons, we cannot blanket the city, 
we won’t blanket the city of Baghdad. But an alternate view, be- 
cause we’re dealing with a very innovative, adaptive enemy, is that 
they will seek sanctuary in those areas where we’re not operating. 
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they will reduce their profile, and they will distribute their activi- 
ties into other communities if they have to. 

The real difficulty I think we all have is that if the mission is 
to go and surge and seek out these insurgents and take them out, 
that’s one mission, but essentially they will just continue to blow 
up vehicles, they’ll continue to have suicide bombers going in, and 
they will continue to get the headlines. Their whole purpose is to 
create this instability and violence. Unless, in my view, you have 
this decisive, overwhelming force going in that literally shuts the 
whole city down — what we did in Tal Afar was build a wall around 
the entire city, channel people in and out, and then put in a huge 
force, relative to that population, or at least a significant force. 
How is this going go work? 

General Keane. As I said before, we will start in the mixed Shia/ 
Sunni neighborhoods. The force in there will be overwhelming, to 
be quite frank about it. They will control the population. The popu- 
lation will not be able to move freely around. They’ll segment and 
control that population. That force will have a significant presence 
that it has never had before. 

So, the force ratio is right for what we’re dealing with. As I men- 
tioned in my earlier comments, fortunately we do not have to deal 
with the 6 million all at the same time. There is key terrain in 
Baghdad, and in my judgment, it is the Shia/Sunni neighborhoods 
on each side of the Tigris River. That’s where we would start. Now, 
that’s a significant population, in and of itself — it’s about 1.8 mil- 
lion — that we would have to deal with, and we can start to protect 
that population rather significantly. If they attempt to contest us 
there, whether they be Shia militia or al Qaeda or insurgents, our 
troops will have shoot-to-kill orders, or capture them, when they 
contest us. I think there will be some of that. 

But based on the intelligence reports that I’ve seen, I think 
you’re right, they will try to avoid that, at least initially, because 
they lose those fights, by and large, when we’re on the scene. 
They’ll try to go underground and wait us out. That is why this 
strategy has to continue over time. Waiting it out actually will be 
a losing strategy for them, because as we start to bring in economic 
packages and start to deal with basic services and bring security 
back, it’s much more difficult for them to get back in and maintain 
the level of influence they had in those communities in the past. 
We’ll still be there. Time then starts to work in our favor, in my 
judgment, at that point, if their strategy is to wait us out. If they 
contest us, so be it. We’ll deal with that. 

Now, will they be able to create incidences other places that we 
are not? To a certain degree, they will always have a capacity to 
do some of that in Iraq, because we can’t be every place all over 
Iraq at the same time. But we will be able to bring down that level 
of violence rather significantly. I’m not suggesting for a minute 
that we’ll eliminate all violence, but we’ll bring it down rather dra- 
matically so that people’s lives start to change. That’s the most im- 
portant thing here. 

Senator Reed. Just a final point, and that is that in my view, 
the President had two ways he could have gone with his strategy 
choices. One would be to adopt a phased redeployment, as sug- 
gested by the ISG, the other was to mobilize a significant portion 
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of the American Government, not just American soldiers. I’ve seen 
no evidence that he’s mobilizing anybody in the State Department, 
the Justice Department, and the Department of Agriculture to com- 
plement what everyone agrees is a necessary element of the strat- 
egy, which is the economic recovery, the employment, et cetera. 

Dr. Perry or Ambassador Ross, have you seen any evidence, or 
do you have any suggestions of the top two or three things that the 
President could do to get the rest of the Government engaged? 

Dr. Perry. I’ve seen no such evidence. 

Senator Reed. Ambassador Ross? 

Ambassador Ross. I’ve seen no such evidence, and I think that 
the plans they have for the PRTs are based on an illusion. They 
don’t have the people to fill them. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Let me just add a personal note. I’ve had the privilege to work 
with all of you and my respect and admiration is immense. I thank 
you for being here today. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

Just a couple of final questions from me. 

General Keane, General Schoomaker has been quite vocal re- 
cently in meetings and testimony about the growing readiness 
problems in the Army, especially in the nondeployed units. Do you 
share that concern? 

General Keane. Yes, most definitely. The problem is that the 
United States Army and the Marine Corps are too small. We self- 
imposed on ourselves a 1-year rotation. We don’t have to fight wars 
by rotations, so that’s self-imposed. We did it to maintain the cohe- 
sion of our forces. 

But, second, the commitment of 130,000-140,000 troops to Iraq 
should not put the strain on the United States Army that it is 
doing. The Army has that level to strain because it’s just too small 
to be able to have forces that are nondeployed, that not only are 
preparing to deploy to Iraq, but are also training to be able to de- 
ploy to other types of war in the event that those emergencies 
arise. That is not happening, quite frankly, and that’s a serious 
problem. 

Chairman Levin. When we had Secretary Gates here discussing 
the question of commitments not being kept and the need for 
benchmarks, he represented to the committee that this was going 
to be a phased-in introduction of these five brigades and that, along 
the way, we could have off-ramps for the further deployment of the 
21,000. In other words, they’re not going in all at once for the rea- 
sons that you give in terms of equipment, but they will go in per- 
haps one per month on the average and that we can look at each 
moment along that continuum as to whether or not commitments 
have been kept by the Iraqis. Because he said that would give us 
a good opportunity to see whether or not their commitments have 
been kept, and that would give us the opportunity to “reevaluate 
our strategy” if they haven’t been keep, to use his words. He said 
we’re trying to construct this in such a way that there are off- 
ramps in this increase so that if conditions change, you don’t nec- 
essarily have to go to the full extent of the buildup. 
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You seem to disagree with that approach. You seem to feel we 
ought to just put the 21,000 in there, regardless of whether or not 
their commitments have been kept along the way. Is that fair? 

General Keane. I’m not suggesting that Maliki should not be 
held to the benchmarks, but I don’t believe we should use the mili- 
tary force as the lever to do that, because it has a mission to per- 
form, and we should get it in there so it can perform its mission. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

Then, Ambassador Ross, as I understand your testimony, you be- 
lieve we must apply maximum pressure on the Iraqis to step up 
to the plate, basically, and to solve their political differences. Is it 
fair to say that, in your judgment, adding additional troops is not 
the way to supply that additional pressure? 

Ambassador Ross. On balance, that is my view, although I am 
assuming the additional troops are going. So, given that reality, 
from my standpoint, that puts even a greater premium on being 
able to show that there are going to be consequences for non- 
performance; and then, identifying what those consequences should 
be. It should be quite clear. 

Chairman Levin. Do you believe that in our resolution we should 
add those benchmarks and consequences? 

Ambassador Ross. I absolutely would put the benchmarks in, 
and as I said, I think already the benchmarks exist, in terms of the 
commitments that the President articulated publicly that he had 
when he announced the surge, to hold them to their own words. 

Chairman Levin. Which makes it more wondrous as to why it is 
we can’t get a copy of what the Iraqis have agreed to. It makes it 
more incomprehensible, since they’ve agreed to them. The Presi- 
dent has, in general, described them but why can’t we get a copy 
of them? Senator McCain is going to join me in a letter today to 
the Secretary of State insisting that we get those benchmarks. 

Dr. Perry — and I’ll ask this of each of you — is there anything, in 
addition, that you would like to add, subtract, or whatever, in 
terms of your testimony today? It’s been extremely helpful and ex- 
tremely thoughtful. I know how appreciative we all are. So, the 
hour is late, but I want to give you and the other witnesses an op- 
portunity, if you’d like, to add anything. 

Dr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The questions have been 
very comprehensive and I don’t want to add to that. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Ambassador? 

Ambassador Ross. Nothing. 

Chairman Levin. General? 

General Keane. Nothing. 

Chairman Levin. Let me, as I bang my gavel again, thank you 
all. This has been extraordinarily helpful, and every colleague who 
I’ve had a chance to interact with, either running to the floor to 
vote or otherwise, has felt this has been a very helpful hearing. We 
thank you all. 

We are adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator John Thune 

CONSEQUENCES OF A “PRECIPITOUS PULLOUT” 

1. Senator Thune. Ambassador Ross, in October 2006 you published an article ti- 
tled “A Plan for Iraq.” In the article you stated: “Staying the course is a prescription 
for avoiding reality. But simply setting a deadline and withdrawing might also con- 
stitute a form of denial — denial of what will happen in the region after a precipitous 
pullout.” As a Middle East expert, can you expand on what you mean by “what will 
happen in the region after a precipitous pullout?” 

Ambassador Ross. I believe that the effects would be seen in Iraq and the region. 
In Iraq, the fighting would escalate with militias — Sunnis and Shias alike — antici- 
pating attacks and preempting against real and imagined enemies. The escalation 
and the increasing threats to Sunni or Shia areas most exposed and vulnerable 
would also likely induce intervention from Iraq’s neighbors. Jordan and Saudi Ara- 
bia in particular would fear for the survival of certain Sunni areas and might in- 
crease their material support for them, and, in some cases, the actual deployment 
of their forces to these areas cannot be excluded. The same could apply to the Ira- 
nians as well. Though more likely to simply increase their material support and re- 
supply Shia militias, the Iranians will not sit on the sidelines if they see the Saudis 
or Jordanians sending troops into Iraq. The irony, of course, is that mutual fears 
of everyone intervening could lead Iraq’s neighbors to some understandings on how 
to limit a convulsion in Iraq that could draw them in, in the aftermath of an Amer- 
ican disengagement. 

2. Senator Thune. Ambassador Ross, would the outcome of a precipitous pullout 
be limited to Iraq? 

Ambassador Ross. Instability in Iraq and the surrounding areas would certainly 
be the near and intermediate consequences. Certainly an al Qaeda presence and 
dominance in Anbar province could be a consequence. 'Though in the end, the Sunni 
tribes there and the Saudis and Jordanians would have their own reasons to fight 
and prevent that. I suspect that al Qaeda would find it difficult to have a long-term 
foothold there in the face of such opposition. Much would depend on how long it took 
Iraq’s neighbors to come to some understandings on containing their conflict in Iraq. 
Over time, a new modus vivendi might emerge but how stable it would be remains 
unclear. The perception of the United States and its reliability would be very low. 
We would be perceived as having created the mess and then left it for those in the 
region to have to live with it. 

3. Senator Thune. Ambassador Ross, what would be the long-term consequences 
of a precipitous pullout for the region? 

Ambassador Ross. See answers to questions 1 and 2. 


REGIONAL DIPLOMACY 

4. Senator Thune. Ambassador Ross, in the article quoted in question 1, you also 
state that, “a long-discussed regional conference with all of Iraq’s neighbors should 
be held. None of them — Iran, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, Turkey — want the Bush 
administration to succeed in Iraq.” Comparing this with your testimony today, I 
hear a similar message, that Iraq’s neighbor states do not want us to succeed but 
neither do they want a failed state on their borders. I am not against diplomacy, 
but I would like to hear what you believe should be the outcome of speaking with 
nations like Iran and Syria. Would we negotiate with them or should we send a 
clear ultimatums that their actions leading to the death of American soldiers will 
not be tolerated? 

Ambassador Ross. The two points are not mutually exclusive. The fact is in most 
negotiations one is likely to be more successful if he/she has leverage. We should 
never have tolerated Iranian or Syrian behaviors that led to the death of American 
soldiers with impunity. But one should only issue ultimatums if one is prepared to 
act on them. Our problem with both Iran and Sjria has been a tendency to threaten 
but not to follow through on our threats. I have publicly said that our posture to- 
ward Syria is one of being tough rhetorically and soft practically. I would reverse 
that. I am not against negotiating with either, provided we know what we want and 
we employ a stick-and-carrot approach: concentrate their respective minds with 
what they lose and then show them what they can gain from changing their behav- 
iors. 
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FAVORITISM 

5. Senator Thune. Ambassador Ross, my colleague from Virginia, Senator War- 
ner, introduced a resolution calling for a new strategy in Iraq. In paragraph 7, his 
resolution states, “the Senate believes the United States should continue vigorous 
operations in Anbar province, specifically for the purpose of combating an insur- 
gency, including elements associated with the al Qaeda movement, and den 3 ring ter- 
rorists a safe haven.” Based on our lessons learned from Lebanon in the early 1980s, 
are you concerned that this paragraph could send the message that we are favoring 
the Shia over the Sunni? 

Ambassador Ross. No, we should define our most important interests and then 
explain them. Presently, we have problems with both Sunnis and Shias in Iraq. 
Sunnis see us as favoring an Iraqi Government that is dominated by the Shia. The 
Shia see our calls for national reconciliation and inclusion of Sunnis as designed to 
limit Shias and protect Sunnis who are not prepared to accept a leading Shia role. 
Al Qaeda represents a threat to the Sunni tribes in Anbar province and to Shias 
everywhere. We ought to be able to frame our policy and actions in a way that sin- 
gles out al Qaeda even while our objective should be to foster national reconciliation 
in Iraq. Without such reconciliation, every military strategy in Iraq is doomed to 
fail. 


EMBEDDING 

6. Senator Thune. Secretary Perry, in your testimony you disagree with the Presi- 
dent’s troop increase plan and instead call on the President to follow a different 
path. You state, “The best chance of bringing down the violence in Iraq, if indeed 
it still can be done, lies with the Iraqi army, and we can improve their chance of 
success by using U.S. ground forces to provide on-the-job training that would result 
from embedding American troops in Iraqi combat units, as proposed by the Iraq 
Study Group (ISG).” However, on page 8 of the ISG Report, the group found that, 
“Significant question remains about the ethnic composition and loyalties of some 
Iraqi units — specifically whether they will carry out missions on behalf of national 
goals instead of a sectarian agenda.” If you were Secretary of Defense today, how 
confident would you be about embedding American troops in Iraqi units that a blue- 
ribbon panel had found has serious questions of loyalty? 

Dr. Perry. American officers in charge of the embedding that has already taken 
place say that there has been no instance in which Iraqi soldiers betrayed the em- 
bedded soldiers. The primary point of our recommendation for embedding American 
troops in Iraq units was to enhance the capability of Iraqi units with on-the-job 
training they would get from the role model of American troops. The on-the-job 
training could also be effectively performed by pairing Iraqi units with American 
battalions. 

7. Senator Thune. Secretary Perry, why do you feel that embedded troops would 
be more successful in providing Iraqi units on-the-job training as opposed to pairing 
Iraqi units with American battalions or brigades? 

Dr. Perry. See response to question 6. 

8. Senator Thune. Secretary Perry, by pairing Iraqi and American units, couldn’t 
they train together and focus on larger issues raised by the ISG like unit cohesion 
and organizational leadership? 

Dr. Perry. See response to question 6. 

[Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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